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EDITOB'S PREFACE 

Wuh iiaoo exoeptioiu (The Statua of RtUgioa in Oermtmy, 
Are the Oerman» ttiä Tfunkav f aod The iVoUem of ImrnortaUty 
— for the tnDBlation of which I am not respoiiBible) the essajs 
inolnded in this vohinie have not hitherto appeared in English. 
The lighter and more popular articles — in tiie early portion — 
will be firand to throw a wie^ of interesting sidelights on the 
philoBO[Ay of Bndolf Eacken ; while the heavier essaya pro- 
vide a material addition to oar knowledge of Üie distingiuBhed 
(hinksr's woA. 

In qnte of the dlTrasi^ of its contents this woi^ aoqnires 
a oertain oni^ by virtne of the oonviotions which permeate the 
iriiole. As is well known, Prdiessor Eaton's Aetwx&m is based 
spon the rec<^[nitiou of an independent tpiritadl Ufe (OeiäteM- 
ieben) as the ultimate basis of the whole ofreality, and as the sole 
principle capable of «plaining Üie sun of onr human experience- 
This life sustains the entire struotore of the nnlTerse, from 
inanimate matter np to the hi^est manifestationB of man's 
intelligenee and personality. Logic, mathematicB, science, art, 
bw, morality and religion are all modes of manifestation of this 
eeabal life. Man is essentially a spiritual bdng, and a partaker 
in the originative and eternal reality ; yet at the same time he 
is lately immersed in the life of nature (which is looked upon 
as a lower and onevolved stage of reality), and in order to 
realise his own being he most endesToor to asoend towards the 
hi^er lerels of reality. But Ulis cannot be done without efftot 
and aotivity, without a pressing forward and an OTereoming of 
reeistanoe. Hence the term Aetimm. 
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vi BDITORTS PREFACE 

AU oar hamui booltiea — intelleotaal, estfaetie, practical, 
«äiioal and religiooB — find theii only trae fanotion in promoting 
Ithis Moent in the scale of being. Yiewed from the itandpoint 
of Gocken's j^oaopliy, homan existanoe is one vaat prooeea 
of tiie realisatioQ and appropriation of epiritiul reality. A unity 
and a meaning is thiiB imparted to the whole. All the difE- 
cultiea and anüthesee of oar life ultimately Bnbserve this great 
pnrpoee. It is of the ntmost importanoe, however, to bear in 
mind that Üöb prooeea is not aotomatio. Afon'i octire patHei- 
potion i» euential to the movement of devatiom. Homao erohi- 
tion ie Jio mere " unwinding of thread from a reel " : it i« 
a ereaiine work in wfaioh man is a eo-woAer. 

Eookea »eka to bring into the apparently almost hopeless 
chaos of modem life and thought a positiTe, oni^ring meta> 
[^yncal |»inoiple — a principle that embraoes all the diffarent 
departmenta of hnman life and interest, Boientiflo and religiooa, 
' practical and theoretical, artistic and moral, and endeaTOOis 
I to assign tO'oach its fnnotion in the task of the whole. 

It will be found that all the following essays are inspired and 
«onnected by the central ooDTicticma thus imperfectly sketched. 

The historical contribations are not mere records of past 
t^nnions. I They are animated by a deep conriotion that man's 
intellectual, moral and religious life is an ever-growing and erer- . 
deepening possession, and that every great and sincere Üiinker; 
eontribntes something to the advancement of the whole — not-; 
withstanding the popular belief that the history of jAilosophy 
is a mere record of transitory opinions. 

The serious student of Eudien will do well, I think, to read 
with especial care the two essays dealing with CkteÜie and with 
Otneepte (Nob. XT and XIX). The relationship between the 
great poetTs ideas and the ^lüosopl^ of Activism is very inti- 
mate, deqnte inqHwtaot diffuenoee; and the treatment of 
OoeÜie's thou^t in this essay throws a very viUuable li^t on 
EoiA«i'b poation. 

" Does the vitibU signify everything, or does an invinUe life 
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EDITOB'S PREFACB vii 

rale or«r it? " Thus qnestiona the poet, uid uunren : " The 
vorid hfts «Q mner Itfe, wtd th«t not only at its putümUi points, 
but «8 ft lAole. A nn^e aetiTity opwatee in sll multipUeity 
■nd hoids it tt^ether." Ooetb« finds that Uie antithesee of life 
■re sbaorfoed and reoonfliled within this embnoing onilj ; yet . 
he maintains, luce Eooken, that this does not occur (in the case ' 
of unify and moltiplimty) mechanically or pasaiTely, bat^ 
throngfa independent action on the part of the separate points. 
CFhis — with the following qnotation— wonld seem to bring Eneken 
nearer to Ooethe than to H^el.) Ab with Enokan, the anti- 
theses are essentia] to the progreea of the whole ; for example : 
" The innor is not complete in itself, merely needing sabse- 
quMitly and incidentally to express itself outwardly ; it cannot 
ütmpt itself and realise itself without the aid of the oater." 
Again Euiien oononrs with Goethe in viewing this inner world- 
UIb as aboTfl and beyond all reflection and theory. It is no 
mere intellectual oonc^t, but a vital and original activify. 

The ooneloding essay draws our attention to Üie Problem of 
Conceits, a nibject that is to-day fraught with an importance it 
would be difficult to exaggerate. Of recent years, so rapid has 
been the progress amongst as of moral and intellectual indi- 
vidnaliam and HubjeotiTism, that language has become the sport 
of individual oaprioe. It must be a matter of common observa- 
ticm that the msjorify of modem ooctroTersies are made entirely 
lutile by the lack of any agreement as to the exact meaning of 
the terms employed, l&ny (probably a majority) of our hardest 
worked concepts possesB no definite and generally recc^nised 
eontent wbaterei; let the reader consider, for example, the 
following — "progress," "evolation," "religion," "social 
wdfue," "education," " character," and " personality "^-and 
he will perceive that their meaning has become bo individnaliaed 
that each is capable of being understood in dosens of essentially 
different ways. Under these cironmstanoes no real discnmioD is 
possible. We sink into pore sophistry. 

A serions consideration of tiie matter mast convince ua that 
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the leiy existesee of a proper speech depends ultimately upon 
the recognition of % eommon thought-world, based npon a solid 
body of conviction with regard to life as a whole. In a word, 
withont a pcwitiTe metaphyaic not only can there be no real 
onltore, bat we cannot even maintain a serriceable langoage. 
It will not be long before the modem world is compelled to 
realise that its &Toarite principles of non-metaphysical 
hnmaniam and intsUeotnal individtialism are in a fair way to 
render all ooltiue and civilisation impossible. 

Bndolf Encken would help us to transcend the disintegration 
and sophistry of to^y by pointing the way towards a new 
synthesis of life : " Those who recognise how impa^tive is the 
task of welding our civilisation into a more compact and pur- 
posive whole . . . will side with as in onr retention of meta- 
physics and in the seeking of new paths along whitii to carry on 
the ancient task " {Main Cv/rrenti of Modem Thought, -p. 148). 

MEYBIOK BOOTH. 
LnoBWOSTB, Haata, 
Maroh, 1914. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

Tbb following eesftjB treat of widely different salrjeota ; and it 
may at first be thought that many of them show no -retry 
immediate connection with the life of the EcgÜHh-Bpeaking 
world. Bot althongh the problems in qoestien are handled from 
the Gtoman standpoint, th^ are, in themselTefl, of aniTersal 
human interest ; white Üie personalities dealt wiUi belong to the 
litoatore of the whole world. MoreoTer, in spite of the variety 
of the snhjeet-matter, all the «isays give expreasion to a sin^^e 
fundamental oonriotion and are thas inwardly nnited. In oon- 
clnaion, I may voioe the hope that the English-Bpeaking pahlio 
will bestow opon this book the aame friendly goodwill for 
which I have been so sinoerely gratefbl in the case of [weeeding 
translations of my works. 

RUDOLF EUOKEN. 

March, 19U. 
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RELIGION AND CIVILISATION* 

Teat the reUtionBhip between religion and oiviliution involTes 
many complications, ia indicated, in the fint place, by the 
manifold changes which it has nnde^ne in the cootse of 
histoiy. Even in the antiqne world, especiaSy in its later 
days, this relationship was no simple matter ; but it was upon 
Christian soil that the problem first developed its fullest in- 
tensiv. From the lery earliest times, men have been divided 
opon this matter: while some valned cirilisation and onltnre, 
and partionlarly philosophy, as a preliminary and pr^aratory 
stage of divine tmth, others were dominated by the idea of the 
opposition between religion and ciTilisation, and not infrequently 
nttered pointed expressione of indifference towards, or even 
of hatred . of ciTilisation. The first broad solution was that 
attempted by St. Angustine, who created an all-embracing 
system of life, which, wh3e leaving room for the work of 
civilisation, assigned no other task to its entire extent than 
that of leading man, through all his occupation with the multi- 
plicity of things, and above and beyond this, to the all- 
dominating nnity, the vision of which alone promises cei^in 
tmth and ble^ed peace as compared with all the tincertainfy 
and tronble of the rest of life. All the different spheres of 
spiritoat life thus received an immense inspiration and con- 
solidation ; but the details of their construction became matters 
of indifference, and there was a disappearance of all indepen- 
dence and self-valne on the part of objective work. The latter 
fbnnd more recognition in the calmer but more supwficial mode 
■ Fiam SMgim md OtUUtkitUur, ISOS; L 
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4 COLLECTED ESSAYS OF RUDOLF EUCKEN 

of thought of scholasticism at the height of the Middle Ages. 
For although in this case, too, religion continaed to form the 
ruling centre of life, it did not so directly dominate the other 
spheres ; it permitted them a. certain degree of independence. 
In particular, the idea of a series of stages permitted the lower 
to develop itself nndistnrbed in its awn sphere, while still being 
sabordinate, as a whole, to the higher ; the conviction that 
grace did not snpplant nature bnt completed it (gratia naturam 
non toUit, ted peißcit), appeared to remove evei; difficnlty. AH 
impartial anthorities apon the Middle Ages are, however, at one 
in admitting that in reality the outwardly subordinate obtained 
a powerful inflaence over that which was set above it, and, in 
particular, that philosophy gave religion an intellectaaiistic com- 
plexion. Thas it was a desire to liberate religion from disturbing 
additions, to re-establish its pore condition, which made itself 
felt at the beginning of the Beformation. Beligion and civili- 
sation now became more widely separated. Soon, however, and 
in particnlar after the b^inning of the seventeenth centniy, 
civilisation began to move along paths which wore entirely its 
own, at the same time more and more emancipating itself from 
religion. In this respect, the leading civilised nations exhibit 
different characteristics : the predominating tendency of English 
life was towards permitting religion and civilisation to exist side 
by side ; in the case of the French, the two were apt to fall into 
irreconcilabl« conflict ; while the German mind sought for an 
inner harmony, an overcoming of the antithesis. The highest 
achievement in the latter direction is to be credited to the age 
of oar great poets and thinkers, the period of German Humanism ; 
now religion and civilisation seemed each to complete and 
advance Üie other, within a comprehensive spiritual life. The 
nineteenth century again intensified äie antithesis, and made 
the humanistic solution inadequate. 

Thns history does not provide as with a solution ; nay, it 
does not even offer us any orientation with regard to the path 
we should follow ; and to-day the antitheses stand out with 
greater sharpness than ever. Many believe themselves able 
best to serve the purposes of civilisation by means of a radical 
rejeotioa of religion, as a mere illusion ; while on the side of 
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reli^on we see mnoh vaoUIation and iiuieoarify. ProteBtantiBm 
hfts Bplit up into two movements, the first of whioh remains 
ftttaclied u for OS possible to the position of the sixteenth 
oentnry, gntnting to modem oiTilisation only snch conoasaions 
as are qnite miavoidable ; while the other follows the banner 
of modem idealism with its p&neuäieism, seeking merely to 
deepen this with the aid of religion. In Catholicism, too, 
differences are not lacking. For although the acholastio ideal 
with its harmonisation of religion and cinlisation is predomi- 
nantly retained, this takes place in two senaea, the one strict 
*nd the other looser, and these give rise to different attitudes 
towards modem civiliaation. Thus the Thomism of the present 
day has not only two different complexions, but also two dif- 
ferent centra — Bome and Lonvain. At the aame time we note 
the bop^dl beginnings of a modem Catholicism with the desire 
for a separation from soholasticiam and a thorongh understand- 
ing with onr more modem civilisation. This juxtaposition and 
competition of different attempts, shows clearly enongh what 
an argent neceaaity there is, in this connection, for farther 
work and clarification. And jaat as the experience of mil- 
lenniums distinctly shows that every answer carries in iteeli 
a conviction with regard to human and divine things as a 
whole, so in the absmce of sn<^ a whole conviction there will 
be no possibility of progresa to-day. A passing consideration 
such as the present cannot do more than pit^ ont a isingle point 
and throng its discnasion endeavonr to throw light upon a 
pwti'Tilwr aspect of the problem rather than attempt to solve it. 
Sneh win be our aim in Üie following. 

We shall oceapy ourselves with a sin^ thought ; namely, 
that while it is necessary that rdigion and civilisation should 
be independent of one another, yet each is d^endent upon the 
oUter for its own prosperify. Those who recc^^ae this foot 
«ill see the problem of their haimonisation from a oharacter- 
istic standpoint. Union is most easily possible upon the point 
that religion must be independent of all dvUisation ; those who 
would reduce it to a means, however essential, not only weaken 
its tone but endanger its truth. For it is essential to religion 
to reveal, with the relationship to God, a new life incomparably 
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sap^or to all htimui urns ; this life may well woric, nay, it 
most work towards the reformation of hnman relationahips, bat 
it does this only as a side issue and as a conseqnenoe, not of 
set poipose and as its principal task. Thns wh^erer religion 
rises np with original and spontaneoas force we invariably per- 
eone a remarkable indifference towards human and worldly 
things. The great heroes of religion, for example, were never 
social reformers, not because they lacked feeling for hnman 
need and suffering, but becanse they hoped for the deepest 
help not from the things of this world, but alone from the 
revelation of a new world. This independence of content must 
correspond with an independence of baas. Beligion itself has ' 
to be responsible for its own truth, to construct its own oi^^ of 
truth ; it may not make itself dependent upon the resolt of the. 
work of civilisation, on philosophy, history or natural aoienoe.' 
For such a dependence would bring with it a painful insecurity : 
it would involve in all the changes of the ages that which, 
according to its very nature, demands eternity. Where religion 
must seek this oi^^an of its own, and how it has to develop it, 
are matters of the severest conflict; immense umfnsion has 
resulted, in particular, frum the fact that religion, which pro- 
mised to impart to life a support more solid than knowledge 
itself, became itself imperceptibly converted into a partionlar 
sort of knowledge. But all such conflict, in spite of its danger^, 
cannot affect the necessity of the fundamental thought. 

Moreover, the positions and psychic accomplishments of man 
appear, in the cases of civilisation and religiou, to be completely 
different, nay, opposed. Since civilisation calls upon man fully 
to develop his power and bases Ms existence as br as possible 
apon his own activity, it demands self-confidence upon his part : 
only a firm and joyful faith in his own capacity can enable him 
to attack difficult tasks with spirit, and sustain him in all the 
unavoidable doubts. Beligion, too, seeks to make man power- 
fol and to elevate his life, but this it does, in contrast to mere 
nature, as a gift and through grace. The affirm^on of life 
for which it stands takes place only throogh a negation of the 
mere man. A complete upheaval of the natural position is 
indispensable to the truthfulnesa of religion. 
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Soeli a differenoe in psyoliic position proeloimB the indepen- 
deoee of religion, and not less that of ciTÜieation. If from the 
Ter; beginning man thought little of himself and confined him- 
self to the limits of hia capaci^, an enei^tic work of oirilifiation 
would never come into being. Bnt just as it has its own 
attitude towards life as compared with that of religion, so 
ciTilisation needs independence for the content and aims of its 
work. A work, the resnlt of which is prescribed b; an 
imperative anthorit; (as took place in the mediffival system, and 
as is still demanded b; its disciples) is a miserable hybrid. It 
lacks freedom, a seeking and straggling of its own, an over- 
coming of danbt on its own accoant, and therefore lacks a tme 
Bool of its own, a complete taking up of the object in its own 
bong. UorooTer, oiviliBation will hardly find the energy and 
patience to penetrate the object, and hardly aohieve the proper 
eonscientioosness in work, if it cannot look upon itself as some- 
thing with a tsIqo of its own, as an end in itself, independent 
of any ontward relationship. 

Thns religion and civilisation may easily appear as opponents, 
abng^ing for the sonl of man. At the same time neither would 
seem able happily to perform its own task if wholly isolated from 
the other. With the abandonment of all religion, ciTilisation 
rapidly sinks into littleness, secnlarism and mere homanism ; it 
threatens to fall away from its own idea. This idea demands a 
fandamental transformation of reality and an inner elevation of 
man ; and for this purpose it cannot dispense with independence 
in relation to the immediate state of things, with a freedom 
from the interests of the mere indindaat, with a clear separation 
between a spiritnal life fbnnded in itsedf and goremed by its own 
aims, and the ways and doings of human society. Only in so Car 
is a civilisation genuine and foil of content as it separate itself, 
as a spiritnal onltnre, from merely human oolture and becomes the 
reTclation of a spiritnal world. Is it to be siqiposed that sach 
a spiritnal world can be attained and firmly established in the 
human sphere, in the &oe of all the immense inward and out- 
ward resistances, without some sort of direction towards 
religion? In reality a tme and transforming civilised life has 
never been developed without a relationship (though often. 
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perhaps, a concealed reUtionahip) to religion: eren if the 
snperworld stands in the backgronnd of life it continaes to 
illominate the latter, and only with its help ib the littleness of 
daily life overoome. Moreover it must not be forgotten that 
cinlisation knows not only ages of eon&dent and joyfnl upward 
effort, bnt also ages of error and confiision, of a laborioos search 
for new pathways. And in snch days of doabt, of search and 
of tentative effort, religion provides a support for mankind and 
maintains faith in the possibility of an inward renewal. Thns 
civilisation, if it takes a high view of itself and of its task, 
cannot dispense with religion. 

If, however, there is an impulse from civilisation towards 
religion, no less is there an impulse &om religion towards 
civilisation. Religion must not illuminate human existence as 
if from an alien world situated without ; if it is to become a 
genuine power is life it must win over the whole man, penetrate 
the general human relationships and exert its influence in every 
direction. Otherwise it becomes narrow and petrified, and 
instead of acting as a world power and elevating the entire level 
of human existence, kindling at each point a life based upon 
perfection and eternity, it becomes a mere means of comfort 
for individuals, nay, only too easily a mere refuge for the weak. 
There have been ages which, while the life of civilisation 
remained stagnant, preserved an outward correotnera in their 
religious position. Has religion itself flourished at such times ? 
Has it not rather berai shown that it is a blessing for reU^on 
to be the central point of a larger sphere, to be surrounded by 
an atmosphere of a more general spirituality? We should 
mention, too, that a supernatural construction of reality cannot 
well attain to full power and truth, unless, in the first place, the 
oapaci^ of nature has been examined and its limits ascertained 
through our own experience ; the transformation of the world 
which religion demands and must demand, must base itself and 
prove itself ever afresh. Not the least of the causes giving 
rise to a spirit of opposition to religion is to be found in the 
fact that many of its disciples have looked with contempt upon 
human capacity, and in particular upon the capacity of know- 
lodge, without ever having put forth their own strength, with- 
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ont ever having seriously taken ap the straggle for seientific traih 
with aH its Uboor and care. An eqoaUy serious eaose is the 
idea of Üie eril world, from which it is said to be our duty to 
hold ourselTes anxiously oJoof. A limitation can be oveicoine 
truly only by those who have themselves experienced it ; and 
there can be no experience without on entering into the life of 
the world. 

Thus we see that, in actnaUty, religion and civilisation at the 
same time repel and attract one another, at the same time fiy 
from one another and seek one another. This could not be 
possible unless life had a characteristic structure, and the life- 
process a characteristic formation. If spiritual lifie were in 
the first place the setting up of a comprehensiTe formula 
and a deduction of all manifbldness from this, the antithesis 
would remain an insoluble oontradiotiott. And such a con- 
tradiction can be avoided only if oar life is able to form inde- 
pendent points of departure within its own sphere, and to 
embrace within itself different and even opposed movemente, 
the conflict of which advances life, preserves its freshness, and 
reveals to it a depth within itself. This subject leads us, how- 
ever, into larger relationshipB than those with which we can at 
present occupy ourselves. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THE RELIGIOUS 
MOVEMENT OF TO-DAY» 



Wb oannot hit to reoognue to-day a strong and eTer-grow- 
ing movement in the direction of religion. It imparts a 
greater power to the cbnrcbes, and also works outside the 
chorcIieB, nay, against them. It appears in different countries 
and in different snrronndings. It appears in manifold and very 
often extraordinary forms ; but even in its most onrions mani- 
festations it exhibits its power. It does not conceal itself in 
the Auk ; bat sbows itself apon Üie brightest and loftiest sommits 
of oar civilised life. It meets with determined resistance; 
bat it knows how to assert itself, and to compel even its 
oppouentfl aerionsly to concern themselTes with it. We may 
be in opposition to sncb a movement; bnt we cannot ignore it. 
To recognise the extensive character of the manifestation is 
at the same time to exolade interpretations of a lower kind. 
That which bo greatly occupies and excites humanity cannot be of 
artificial mannfactnie ; it must be something more than a party 
prodact or a &shionable whim. Withoat doubt a crisiB has 
been bronght abont by important experiences and serions com- 
pHeations in oar common life ; it is more particnlarly the 
npheavals in the innermost centre of oar oivilisatioD which 
have again rendered oar minds more open to the inflaence of 
religion. 
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There can be no doabl aa to the greatneaB of the work of our 
aga. This woA inoreaBingl; opens up the world and Bnbjects 
it to ns ; it develops onr powers ; it enriches oar life ; it leads 
na in a trinmphal procesaion from viotor; to victory. But 
althongh, when regarded in detail, all this appears to be so 
mnch indispntable gain, it becomes converted into a difficult 
problem, as soon as it is rained as a whole and makes itself felt 
as KQch. These brilliant triomphs over the world fiul to bring 
an; adequate satisfiutioD to the inner man ; nay, it would seem 
that it is preciselj this development of power which makes as 
feel the limits of our capacity, and that progress itself gives 
rise to eves greater complioatioDS. 

Exact investigation has enabled aa to obtain a clearer view 
of the phenomena of life and to bring them ander more and 
more simple laws ; bat the things themselves have at the same 
time retired to an ever greater distance, and the human soul 
itself has become mote and more diaintegrated into separate 
phenomena. From a better development of intelligence we 
hoped for an elevation of the whole man and an improvement 
of all his circomstancas ; bat as this movement pn^^ssed the 
intellect took up the whole psychic realm and canaed life to 
become inwardly narrower ; while at the same time the greater 
mobility of thought gave rise to an unchartered subjectivity, an 
empty but over-bold mental attitude, a sophistry inimical to all 
objective truth. The period of modem enlightenment was 
devoted to an effort to bring human culture from the heights 
into the valleys, to communicate to as many persons as possible 
the hard-won results of the lonely toil of the leading minda. 
But if ciyilisation now penetrated the masses more than it had 
ever done before, this extension was not accomphshed without 
a sinking of the inward level, and a greater coarseness and super- 
ficiality became apparent. We have imposed onr will upon 
natnre in a maimer which would have appeared &bnlouB to 
previous agea. But while oatwardly we have been victorious 
over the things, in an inward sense their mechanism haa 
triumphed over ns, and all our relationships are becoming 
dominated by a despiritualising routine. Machine-work and 
democracy, together, have prodaced thoae complications and 
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intenaifiektionB of the social qoestioD which more and more 
take np all our attention, and set the whole world in a Btate 
of breathlesB excitement. 

Thus the aims which we have had before onr eyes have indeed 
been achieved, bat we have found them to involTe Bomethinf; 
Tflr; different from what was expected. The more work takes 
to itself all oar powers and thoughts, the more painfblly we 
become consdons of the lack of an adTancement of the inner 
man, and of a satisfaction of his passionate desire for happi- 
ness. At the same time we are conscious of doubts with regard 
to the work as a whole ; we are compelled to ask if our modem 
culture is not too exclnsivel; a development of mere power, and 
too little a building up of oar essential being; whether, in its 
anxiooB conoem for the ennronment, it does not neglect the 
probleraiB of our inner life. There is revealed, further, a painful 
lack of moral capacity ; we feel ourselves defenceless in the face 
of the selfish interests and the fierce passions which surround 
ns; humanity becomes increasingly split np into hostile sects 
and parties. And in SDch a state of doubt, those ancient, eternal 
problems which have faithfully accompanied the whole oonrse of 
OUT development awaken to fresh vigour. In earlier ages, it 
is true, they were not finally solved, bnt merely somewhat 
softened down and stilled. Now, however, they come to the 
front again without any sort of softening or concealment ; we 
are exposed to the direct force of all the mysterious elements 
of human existence, to the obscnrity which snrronnds onr origin 
and destiny, to the terrible power of blind necessity, to all the 
accident and suffering in our destinies, to the lower and uglier 
side of the human soul, to all the difficult complications of our 
social life. Everything comes to a point in the question whether 
our existence has a meaning and value at all, or whether it has 
been cleft by such a deep division that truth and peace remain 
finally denied to us. 

It will be of no avail to fly from this doubt and seek refuge in 
the advice given by Voltaire in Candide: Travtäüoru tarn 
rauonner, e'eat le $etU moyen de rendre la vie lupportable ; 
for we cannot perform mental and spiritual work without reason- 
ing, and we suffer more especially from the fact that oar woik 
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cannot fiU np onr whole life. Nor is there any solution along 
the linea of that saying of VanTenargaes' which was bo eagerly 
welcomed by Comte : Le monde e«t ce qu'U doit etre pour un 
Stre acHf, c'eat'&'dire fertile m obttaelea ; for this could aatiafy 
ns only if onr strength was eqoal to the difficulties, and the 
obstacles always served to provide an impalae for the enhance- 
ment of life. But what if the obstacles appear to be insuperable, 
and if our effort grows weary in a nseless conflict with them ? 

In a word, we find onrselTes to-day in the midst of a severe 
spiritual crisis. It b therefore easily compreheuaiUe that a 
dark pessimism spreads more and more amongst us, and that in 
the midst of all onr triomphs we are conscious of au oppressive 
feeling of littleness and weakness. But such a discontent is 
nevertheless capable of directing our thoughts in quite a dif- 
ferent direction. Does not the fact that all our expenditure of 
power, all the greatness of our achievement, all the brilliance 
of our human culture cannot satisfy us, reveal, with sufficient 
clearness, the presence within us of a greater depth ? Would 
it be so impossible for us to lose ourselves in outward work, 
if there were not within as a central depth superior to all mere 
work ? Gould we feel so small, if we were Dot compelled, even 
against our wish, to measure our own being against higher 
standards ? A littleness which itself causes such intense feel- 
ing and such burning pain bears direct witness to greatness, 
however much concealed or limited : Qui »e trouve maUieureax 
de n'itre pat rot, si non «n rot depossede (Pascal). 

If, however, this be granted, the feeling of littleness can 
transform itself into a violent desire for salvation, for the 
development of this greatness which is latent in our being ; and 
out of the upheaval there may break forth an elemeutaiy aspira- 
tion towards a more genuine life grounded in essential things, 
a craving for more depth and more simplicity, for a more solid 
Bpiritaal actuality, for a more powerfid consolidation of all the 
reason which we are capable of attaining, for a valiant stm^le 
against the falsity and superficiality of the everyday life of civili- 
sation. When, however, the consciousness of human litUeness 
and weakness continues to exist side by side with this desire for 
greatness, does it not become onr obvioos task to seek for new 
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B^ritiul leUtionBhips and to await help from their Baperior 
power ? Does not this standpoint Biigg«Bt an explanation of the 
moTement towards religion? However mnoh of what is little 
and egoistic may be inTolved in this aspiration, the main 
impolse is nevertheleas man's straggle for the salvation of his 
spiritnal being, for the overcoming of all the irrational forces 
which are working to oppress and destroy faim. And when sach 
a desire once makes itself felt and develops to fall conscioasness, 
it will force everything else into the baokgroond and know no 
appeasement antil it has fband some sort of satisfiution. For 
nothing less than the highest we know is here at stake ; and in 
Uie whole of infinity nothing can possess any value for as if the 
hostile powers triomph at this deoisive point. 



There can, therefore, be no doabt of the eamestneBS of the 
movement towards religion. Bnt with regard to the qnestion 
of the path which the aspiration should take, there is an 
abondanc« of oonflict ; and in this oonflict philosophy is called 
tqton to take part. It is the ecdesiaBtioal system which, in the 
fint place, offers its help to the struggling and inquiring mind ; 
here we have a ooloiBal oiganisation resting upon the basic 
jnHaiB of Kuthorify and tradition ; from this standpoint the inner 
eomplkstion of the new age, the errors of civilisation with 
regard to its own ideals, are looked upon merely as a coniession 
of the fiulure of everything which pursues its own path in 
Imposition to the Church; this system thns demands the 
abandtmment of modem ideals and a simple return to the old 
order of things. A voluntary submission to the traditional 
aorms, will, it is believed, liberate meo from all the doubts 
of the present day and set their lives upon a solid rock of 
tniÜi. 

It is by no means difficult to anderstand the desire for snob 
a firm bold in the midst of the prevailing con^ion ; it is a 
qoestion only, of whether the matter oan be settled by mere good 
«ill, and whether this reaction oan in troth acoompliah that 
vrtticb it pnnnises to perform. 
3 
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A ahup oritaoiflm of modem tendencies is in Moordaooe wiäi 
the inclination of the present da; ; in particular, we folly realise 
the inadeqnooy of the Enlightenment, with its rationalism and 
optimism. Bat the work of the modem age is by no means 
exhaasted in these problematical tendencies ; throngh ootnal 
aohierements it has effected immeaanrable alterations, not only 
in details, bat in oar whole method of thinking and feeling, 
which it has fondomentally resh^ied. These changes have 
Bank so de^Iy into oar being that to withdraw onrselves from 
them means nothing less than an abandonment of any participa- 
tion in the spiritual moTomeut of the present day. The ecclesi- 
astical system, hewever, has eat itself off from these ohanges ; 
and we cannot simply readopt it in its nnohanged form withoat 
retreating from the present into the past. A consideration of 
the deep-going resolta of modem woA will show ns how much 
stands between ns and each a retreat. 

The modem era, in the first place, altered the position of the 
human sabject. The latter no longer stands for a mere portion 
of the existing order ; the sabject no longer receives its content 
from without and finds its chief value in accomplishing some- 
thing for the environment ; it now beoomes the central point 
of life and is itself the object of its own efforts. In the realm 
of pore philosophy it was Descartes, in particolar, who carried 
out this chuige ; for he placed the Archimedean point in the 
Uiinking subject and fr^m this standpoint moved the whole of 
reality. The movement bom object to sabject, which had been 
predominant for thouBands of years, now gave way to a reverse 
movement from sabject to object. Kow, nothing can be reoeived 
by ns from without in an unchanged form ; for that whioh comes 
from without is no more than a stimulant, and the main work 
has still to be performed within. Moreover, the subject cannot 
strive to pass beyond its ovra circle unless moved by reason 
lying within itself; and an absolate being cannot be given it 
from withoat, but mnst first appear within, must first exhibit 
itself within the life-process. The modem man refuses to 
recognise as true that which is not brought into a state of 
convincing clarity. In the effort to pass beycmd himself be 
distinguishes diarply between a fact and its interpretation, 
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between what is directly experienced uid what is deduced as a 
eonseqnence ; be triee clearly to define the limits of our Bpiritnal 
capacity and oonBcieotionsly to obflerre these limits ; all the 
half light of mere presentiment, intimation, suggestion, or 
all^ory — the &Tonnte refogea of more childish ages — disappears 
before hie manly desire for a fully conscions life. Ail (his does 
not cdltradict the fimdameDta) truths of religion, it is true; 
bet can it easily be reconciled with the medisval form of 
religion? 

Still stronger is the effect of the practical liberation of the 
Butrject. This causes the centre of life to be transferred from 
the surrounding oi^ianisatioiiB to the interior of man's person- 
alia, and in this way the life-process experiences an immense 
deepening. Man now r^^ards himself as a microcosm, and 
demands a fresh and specific experience of all the destinies of 
the great whole in his own inward life. This does not signify 
the ngeetion of each and every bond ; but it does signify the 
rqection of all those bonds which are not rooted within. Every- 
thing which claims superior authority must now justify itself 
before the bar of conviction and conscience. It Is trae that 
in previous ages snob an inwardness was not absent : but its 
more poweifbl and self-conscious development has resulted in a 
new relationship between the isdividaal and society, and in a 
new ^rpe of life. 

Moreover, important alterations were consequent upon the 
development of modem natural science. Our earth was com- 
pelled to give up its proud position as the centre of the whole, and 
became, from an outward point of view, a anit of quite secon- 
dary importance ; on the other hand, infinite expanses of time 
and space were revealed, which threatened to depreciate to the 
point of indifference all that could be accomplished by the indi- 
vidnal point and the fleeting present. A qualitative alteration 
went hand in hand with this quantitative change. The bold 
and penetrating analysis of modem science split up nature into 
the smallest elements and the simplest elementary laws; and 
with these as a be^nning the most complicated systems were 
built up and every relationship pieced together. The whole of 
nature thus appeared as & closely linked-ap homogeneous system, 
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uid every exception became a negation of the whole. Thus a 
miracle in the reahn of the senses, a saspension of natoral law, 
comee into contact with incomparabl; more difficult objootionB 
than those it had to meet in earlier ages, when the natural laws 
were merely a sommation of regularities, " habits of divine 
conduct " ; for in the latter case special oiroomstancea could 
terj well justify a peculiar dispenaation. In the age of St. 
Augustine, a miracle, with its supernatural character, was 
something thoroughly natural ; and even the strug^es of the 
Reformation left the miracle in a perfectly safe position. The 
modem type of science, on the other band, agreed with Spinoza 
in the conviction that anything enpematoral within the realm 
of nature cannot be anything but annatural. And finally, in 
the nineteenth century, came the theory of evolution, with its 
demonstration of the inward conoection of the forms, and its 
transfiarence of the formative forces into the sphere of nature 
itself. All this need not involve any injury to the core of 
religion ; but it contradicts the traditional views. That which 
in earlier ages found a ready aoc^tance as the simple and 
natural view, now meets, at every step, with the most deter- 
mined resistance. 

Further, religion cannot withdraw itself from the influence 
of the more modern conception of history, from the development 
of a historical consciousness. The older view of history lacked 
a sharp distinoticm between the present and the past ; it lacked, 
too, a criticism of tradition, and an aspiration to present 
the actual state of affairs in a purified form with the greatest 
possible elimination of the subjective factor ; and it lacked, 
finally, the idea of unceasing movement in history. Upon the 
older level, observation and fancy were only too easily com- 
mingled, and more particularly on the horiscn of historical 
tradition, heaven and earth, the divino and the human, seemed 
to come directly into contact with one another. But the sitna- 
tion has now become entirely difTerent ; how troublesome, bow 
difficolt is the path to the actual facts ; and if we make an 
earnest demand for credibility and truth, how much of what we 
believed ourselves to possess are we compelled to abandon ! And 
even that which proves itself able to survive oriticiam, becomes, 
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ftfter passing throngb the oleanaiiig fire, Bom«thiiig sbaolntely 
different bora what it was to the naive view. Finally, we may 
uk : Can we expect religions people to regard it as a duty to 
be lew critioal uid less ooDSoientions in their historical inTesti- 
gations? 

All this taken tc^ether prodnces a flood of facts and actnali- 
tifis which proBse« npon the modem man &om erery side. 
Beügion, too, cannot avoid its effect ; it mnst in some way come 
to t«nna with the aitaation. If it persists with ondiminiahed 
M«! in maintaining the older form, then it enters npon an 
Bnceasing straggle, not only with the anhjectiTe tendencies, bat 
with the anbstance of modem life. Even if the acnteness and 
skill of its representatiTes enablee the older form victorionaly to 
hold certain poaitiona, yet, as a whole, this medieval form cannot 
be maintained in the face of the world-historical movement ; 
moreover, in order to attempt this, religion mnst spend ita beat 
strength npon problematical tasks, a strength which it impera- 
tively needs for more essential and more vital problems. For 
religion will never have any lack of difBcolt conflicts. Its 
assertion of a new world, of a snpematnral reality, with the 
defence of which it stands or falls, involves it in the sharpest 
opposition to the first appearance of things ; it mnst effect an 
entire reversal of this view, it mast convert the darkness and 
anffering of the world into light and joy, to depressing doubt it 
moat oppose ajoyfiil certainty, it mast kindle a new and yonth- 
fnl life in men's hearts. And it ia nnavoidably led away from 
this central task and diverted from the region of its tme 
atrength, if, within the immediate world, it takes npon itaelf to 
oppose the views of science and the experiences of history. In 
BO doing it goes against its own rightly nnderstood interests, and 
lays itaelf open to the charge : Urbem proditig, dum caatella 
defemütia. 

Moreover, merely by retaining its ancient form, religion can- 
not possibly offer mankind that which the latter to-day demands 
from it. We are yearning for a r^nvenation of life, for original 
depths, for simple trath and pnre beginnings. And what 
of all this do we obtain throngh a mare acceptance of the 
traditional system, with all its complexity? Must not religion. 
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too, exhibit a new oteatiTfl aotinty ; mxutt it not deeply conoem 
itself with the inner problems of the age and master Üie 
manifold elements in the modem movement which are faToor- 
able to its fimdamental idea ? Religion cannot truly advance 
the age tmless it leads the spiritnsl movement of humanity. 
It cannot afford to evade the living problems of the day ; it 
must overoome them. What is it other than a lack of faith in 
the power of the divine in history, to believe that the profoond 
spiritual changes and the severe upheavals of the last few 
centuries have remained entirely firnitleu for man's innermost 
life and for bis relationship to the divine? Philosophy, on its 
part, must without doubt stand by the conviction that in these 
matters there are no epi{[0D68, and that eternal bnth is not 
tied down to the speech of any partionlar age, that it can 
address ns, not only in the manner of the fourth or the thirteenth 
or the sixteenth century, but equally well in that of the nine- 
teenth or the twentieth, if only we seek it with whole hearts 
and receptive minds. 

m 

The renewal without which religion cannot aooomplish that 
which the age awaits from it, is in the first place its own affair, 
and not the concern of philosophy. We have left behind as the 
ages which thought it possible to build up religion from philo- 
sophical concepts, thereby converting it into a mere view of 
life. If religion has not an independent being and if it cannot 
unfold this being in a new activity capable of dominating the 
age, then all effort on the part of philosophy is in vain. Bat 
the actuality of religion is not such as to force itself with 
complete obviousness upon all men ; it must first be discovered, 
freed from obscurity and brought to fall development. And a 
religion, moreover, does not work, as it were, by magic without 
any action on the part of man ; be must, in the first place, 
be won over to it and devote himself to it with free personal 
decision. While it is undoubtedly true that the individual 
does not need philosophy for this purpose, yet it is equally 
certain that philosophy is necessary for humanity as a whole. 
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la A higUy dereloped civiliBatioii, in particnlftr, rflligion oamiot 
develop its full power aoless it is able to justify itself to the 
Bdeotdfic coDseioiisneBS. And this leads na directly to philo- 
sophy. The deepest essence of religion, its position in life as 
a whole, its lelationship to other departments, the views of 
the worid and of life to which it gives rise — all these things 
provide philosophy with great tasks ; and it cannot work at 
these «ithont also güning mneh that is of valne for its own 
«ods. The tmth of religion cannot be recognised without an 
alteration in the fondamental idea of reality, and without know- 
ledge itself attaining clarification with respect to its own aims 
Mid capacities. Nowhere more than at this point the chief 
tendencies of philosophy most take characteristic shape and 
exhibit their powers. 

In earlier ages philosophy treated the religions problem 
predominantly from the standpoint of metaphysics. Beginning 
with the contemplation of the cosmic whole, it tried to pnsh 
forward to a Divine Being ; now by conolnding, in the doistic 
fiuhion, from the purposive character of the scheme of nature, 
that there most be an intelligent and benevolent origin ; now 
by perceiving, in the nniversal forms of the world, after the 
manner of pantheism, Its inner relationship, the simplicity and 
immutability of its laws, its unceaungty ascending movement, 
and the direct presence of the Divine. Both these methods 
are to-day recognised as inadequate. In order, with confidence, 
to pnrsae the first of them, we most be able to obtain a deeper 
vision into the essence of the things themselves, we most have 
a greater trust in our own capacity for knowledge, than can 
remain to ns after the revolutionary criticism of Eant ; aoeord- 
ing to the second method, ontological and formal concepts 
seqnirfi a religions content only by means of a continoous 
seeret borrowing; imperceptibly they enrich themselves by 
drawing npon the richer and warmer world of religious tradition. 
In both oases the idea of Clod is no more than a mere part 
of the view of the world. How we are to obtain an inner 
relationship to it, how it may give rise to a transforming and 
elevating power, remains entirely inexplicable. Moreover, from 
the earUest times it has been not so much the conviction of 
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the ntiDnalit; ss that of the imtionality of our world which 
has imparted mdependenoe and power to religion. And to-dsj, 
even outside the ranks of the professional pessimists, we are 
&r too much occupied with the mystery and suffering of the 
world to be able to honour it, in ite immediate form, as » work 
of pnre reason. 

Thns the philosophic*] treatment of religion has tnmed away 
from a oontemplation of the whole and sou^t a new fonnda- 
tion in the inner processes of the psychic life ; the maorocosmic 
view gives way to the microoosmio, metaphysics to [»ycbology. 
This is usually understood in the sense that the immediate 
self-existeDoe of the soul, inward fieeling its^, should open up 
to man a new reality and s charaoteristio life. In this inner 
feeling he appears to be liberated from the world of objecta 
and to take his stand wholly upon his own inner life. And if 
he keeps himself strictly within this circle, he seems com- 
pletely seonre against all doubt and attack. This feeling gives 
man the impulse and the capacity to flee from all the cares 
and Borrows of daily life to a better world of &ith and imagina- 
tion, here to seek a pure happiness ; at the earn« time there 
is developed the idea of a Divine Bang, taking man under 
His protection. It is true that this world of belief cannot be 
demonstrated along the lines of scientiflc investigation ; but 
neither can it be refuted from this point of view, since investiga- 
tion oonoeniB itself with the realm of experience only, while 
belief bnilds up a reality beyond experience. The more clearly 
we keep before us the boundaries of onr own intellectual 
capacity, the more free room there appears to be for this realm 
of feduig. Thus there ariseB an inclination to form a very 
low estimate of this capacity and to deny it all right to occupy 
itself with Divine things. Along these lines Pascal developed 
a sharp antithesis between the head and the heart, and the 
Kantian distinction between philosophical and practical reason, 
also, is often made nse of in this sense by the Neo-Kantians. 
Only when, in this fashion, feeling becomes the chief source of 
traib does religion seem to be liberated from all the complica- 
tions of the cosmic problems, and to be in a position to 
inflaence man directly and to communicate itself equally to all. 
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To take inner feeling as the starting-point is thoronglilj in 
»eeordanee with the modern movement towards the snbjeet ; 
Mid it will hardly be possible, having reached this point, to 
return to the older cosmological religious argument. Bnt 
special eonviotioDS with regard to this inner feeling and its 
positioD in the whole are neoesBar; if we are not to porane 
a false path ; we find onrselves confronted at this point with an 
either — or which permits of no obacarity. 

Is our human pay chic life a mere fraction of the natural 
order, does it belong wholly to the realm of phenomena, and 
form no mwe than a particular circle together with other 
circles, then it can never, under any circmnstances, lead us 
to a new world of real troth and universal validity. For in this 
esse, in spite of all movement, it remains tied entirely to its 
own sabjeotive conditions ; and however beautiful may be 
the realm of wishes and hopes it weaves &t>m theee conditions, 
this realm remains nothing more than a self-constraoted fiibrio 
of fancies and dreams. However much we may yearn for a 
better world, for the help of Bspematural powers, the mere 
desire does not carry with it the smallest guarantee of its 
aatis&etion : L'trUirit que j'ai ä croire we chote, n'ett pa» 
une preure de Vexiatence de cette chote (Voltaire). And 
farther, how can such a religion of mere subjective feeling 
acquire a content which shall be definite, and elevated above 
the individual ; how can such a vague religion react upon man 
BO as to strengthen, elevate, and transform him? And how 
can it impart to him the power to overcome the immediate 
world and appropriate a new and more essential life? It 
is a desire of this kind which is to-day driving bnmanity in 
the direction of religion ; and this desire can never be satisfied 
throogh the development of agreeable delusions which at 
bottom «n nothing more than empty makeshiita. 

With his inner life as a starting-point, man cannot seize hold 
of any genuine religion save under the condition that this 
inner life forms a part of great invisible relationship, that with 
the emei^enoe of q>iritnal life there begins a higher stage in 
the development of the world, and that upon this stage the 
individual being does not form a mere isolated point, bat 
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direetl; participates in the whole. Only when a world-proceBB 
is perfecting itself in ns and throng ne, and man is able to 
oonvert it into his ovn action, can we obtain experience of 
anything aaperhnman. Then alone is it possible for dirine 
powers to reveal themaelves to ns and raise ns above the whole 
realm of the petty hnman. Then alone is there any possibility 
. of a philosophical foundation of religic«. 

Thos we are &r from avoiding all metaphysio, we are merely 
trutsposing it from without to within. The conoepts of onr 
own nstiue and being mnet be transformed. In the microcosm 
itself a macrocosmio life is to be discovered, if from this point 
a pathway to truth is to be foond. For this purpose there 
must be a definite distinction between creative spiritual life 
and empirical psychic life. In the former we have an ascent 
of reality to inner unity and complete independence ; and fbis 
gives rise not only to new forms bat also to a new content of 
life. The religions problem must be placed upon this basis : 
it is oar task to examine whether the fact of a spiritual life 
imperatively impels ns, in its development, beyond the imme- 
diate world and links ns to a divine reality. Thus the religions 
jHoblem demands not a p^chological, but a noölagical treat- 
ment ; this alone can find a way between the Scylla of 
abstract speculation and the Charybdis of subjective dissipa- 
tion.* 

IV 

The noological treatment of religion is concerned with ätrea 
main problems ; the truth of religion in the universal' sense ; 
the actuality of a specific religion; and the relationship of 
immediate life and historical possession within religion. 

The significance of the first question is whether the spiritual 
life, conceived as a whole and as active being, demands a 
foondation in a hypcrempiricat order, and whether, through 
its own development, it demonstrates the presence of such an 
order. This question cannot be decided without overcoming the 

* Thew idau kM mora toRy daraloped in the Kampf um «inm geitUgmt 
Ltbentinhait (1896) tnd in 3^ Truih of B*ligi<m (tnuii. Dr. Tudor Joum, 
Srd tev. edit 1918). 
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flonfdsioii and chaos in which the spiritnal life mamfeBts itaalf 
cm the average level of oiTilisation, without tmnvelling its 
cnstomaiy entanglements with the petty interests of individoalB 
and parties, without poshing forward from its scattered manifea- 
tationa to a comprehensiTe view of the whole. When this takes 
place we cannot (bH to recognise deeper roots and more inward 
Klationahipa than those provided b; experience. All spiritual 
lifb is an aspiration from the point to the whole, an expansion 
of the subject to a world, a measuring of all human aohieTements 
by ideal norma, a working and ruling of absolute quantities. 
Throughout, the action is raised above the interests of the mere 
individual point ; throughout, an actual truth, a good in itself, 
ia taken np into the will. How is all this possible, however, 
withoat the inner presence and the elevating activity of a unified 
power snp^or to all the isolation and division of the immediate 
world? 

Even the work of pure thought itself is inconceivable in the 
absence of a living being at the foundation of everything and 
emtoMnng everything. How could we otherwise aspire towards 
a aniversally valid troth above and beyond the psychic 
mechanism, and hope, with the aid of thought, to attain to 
being ? In this work, is not the achievement of the individual 
oncoasingly referred to an ideal consciousness and measured 
by this ? The moral realm still more clearly exhibits in form 
and content a hyperempirical origin and a byperempirioal power. 
For it oBTera its good as something incomparably superior to all 
worldly interest, and proclaims its demand as imperative. 
Morality does not concern itself with human inclination or 
pleasure ; but speaks to man as an " ought," as a duty superior 
to all self-will. It demands in actuality a liberation from the 
petty ego, a taking up of the others, nay of infinity, in one's own 
will and being ; were this not so, how oonld love and justice, 
how conld the compulsory power which the good and the 
beautifol exercise upon ns, be possible ? If immediate existence 
fijrma the ultimate basis and the highest aim of our spiritual 
nature, then the latter must lose its inward relationahip and 
its motive poww. But the situation takes on an entirely 
different complexion if this spirituality be looked upon as the 
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nnfbldmeDt of a life, more original, spontaneoaB and essentiftl 
than that of mere humanity. And «ben this takes plaoe 
through a naiTergal religioaa ooaviotion, spiritnal life ex- 
perienoea a Btrengthening, a tmifioation, an inward deepening. 
Thtts regarded, the religions movement reveals itself aa a 
complete self-realisation of the spirit, as a seizing of the deepest 
seal of life. 

Bat this muTersal religion is not the sole farm of religion ; 
nay, it is not even the form in which religion has beoome an 
independent power and obtained a realm of its own. A specific 
religion does not resolt from the general fact of the spiritnal 
life, but from a reaction against severe resistanoe and great 
complications within this life. It is obvions that in the human 
sphere th« spiritual movement is no quiet development, no 
unreBisted advance, but a severe conflict, not only with external 
di£Sculties, but against resistance from within ; in this conflict 
the victory is often to the lower, which may even attract 
epiritnal forces to itself, alienate them from their true pniposes 
and with their assiatsnoe develop demoniacal power. Thus 
the process of epiritnal development comes to a deadlock, 
reason seems unable to attain its goal, there resolta a severe 
crisis, our power is paralysed, and all the immeasurable laboor 
of our life's work appears to be lost. The obstacles are too 
deeply rooted to be overcome through a gradual advance, 
through a slow gathering of forces ; the movement of civilisation 
only makes the conflict appear more obvious. If therefore all 
power and spirit in life is not to collapse, there remains only 
one possibility, namely, that this overcoming should take place 
through the Divine itself, that through an attestation of new 
spiritual depths evil and suflering should be, not simply 
removed, but overcome by the revelation of a realm superior 
to them, to which man can be elevated tbroogh religion. 
Only in this way can it come about that peace and blessed- 
ness, nnehakable confidence, purity of heart and a simple 
single-mindedness can be maintained in the midst of all 
conffiot and suffering, doubt and care, complication and 
imparity. 

This maintenance and vindication of the good in the midst 
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of oatwaidly Tiotoriona evil is the point at wbieh the hiBtorical 
religionB Msert themBolTOB, and at which eaoh more particalarl; 
dsrelops its epeoiflo character. Philosophy, hovever, can 
support this effort in the aense that within the spiritaal life it 
reeogniaeB a general life and a higher stage developed by 
oonfliot, thna oleariy distingoishing between a ftmdamental 
and an orerooming Bpiritnality. Gorr^ponding to thia, in the 
lifo of civilisation, is a distinetion between a world-embracing 
inner life and one concentrated in itself, a life within suffering 
and a life beyond it, a working towards the world as a whole 
and a life in the sanctity of inner feeling. All fiirther develop- 
ment in detail remains in this case the affair of religion 
itself; ultimately, its own actnality alone can demonstrate Ua 

Bfan oannot reoc^nise soch a specific task on the part of 
religion and await from it a characteristic conetmotion of life, 
onless he assigns to the historical development of religion, 
to the great religions bodies, and to the fiindamental 
personalities, a mnoh greater importance than is oaoally the 
ease with religion of the universal kind. For although in the 
oase of specific religion the central matter still remains that 
whieb can be directly experienced by eaoh person, yet this 
religions life moves upon a snperior level, as compared with 
the general forms of existence : it makes the greatest exertions 
to obtain a demonstrable form and to unite Qie separate impulses 
to a powerful whole. In this connection the world-historical 
woA offers indispensable araistance, snrronnding the individual, 
sa it does, with inflaenoes radiating from the community, and, 
in partioular, from great personalities. In their case, religion 
(and religion in its more clearly marked sense) became the motive 
broe of the whole man ; it works from them to ns with the 
imperative force of a complete and convincing reality, and acts 
u an inexhanstlble stream of life. Therefore onr own life mnst 
be ooimeoted with them and with the great relationships. The 
dqttb and actnality thns revealed can lead ns further ; it can 
bnild np and consolidate ; it can beoome onr own personal 



How many problems, then, arise from such a relationship 
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of the preseot to history, of Qie one man to the oth«», of the 
iadividual to hnmtuiity as a whole ? And in working at these 
problems oao ve dispense with philosophy? How can that 
which outwardly lies behind ns in the past, become inwardly 
a part of the living present; how can the experience and the 
creative worit of the one transfer itself to the others ; how can 
great personalities with their incomparable individuality become 
normative for the whole of humanity ? And if , in all religions, 
it is a question of an elevation of life to eternity, how can the 
eternal find a relationship to time, how can it permeate the 
latter, so that, within all tiie complication, the growth and decay 
of the temporal level, it inserts its pure and ever fresh begin- 
nings, snrroonding and attracting man ever anew with the 
sacred glamonr of the holy recollections of childhood ? A highly 
developed civilisation cannot deal with these qnestions withoat 
the assistance of philosophy. Although the latter cannot with 
its own capacity create any actnali^, it is indispensable to the 
appropriation of spiritual aotoality and to the union of the latter 
with life as a whole. 

Through the whole of the work upon the Tarions levels of 
the religious movemeot there runs, finally, the one main 
problem of hnman existence ; the problem of freedom, of the 
antithesis between freedom and neoessifr^. Upon none of these 
levels can the movement towards religion be forced upon any- 
one and everyone by means of a logical demonstration : it 
remains a matter for our own personal decision. At the B«ne 
time, however, it presente itself as an imperative truth, as 
something indispensable to everyone. Now in this world of 
causal order, where is there any room for freedom, and how is 
freedom of action compatible with the universal validity of 
truth ? These are fundamental religions questions, and at the 
same time central problems of our life as a whole, and hence 
of philosophy. In taking up these qoestions, philosophy woriu 
not only for religion, but also for its own ends. 

And in conclusion we may remind onraelves tfaat philosophy 
may work side by side with religion not only in the strudle 
for a truthful oontent, but also in that for truthfulness of 
feeling. In no region of spiritnal creation is this trathfiilnesB 
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more Mriously threateaed than in the sphere of religioD. 
According to its fonduiietital endeaToni, the latter seeks to 
raise man above the limitstionB and complieatioas of the merely 
human, to develop in him a new life ; and it cannot do this 
without breaking with the pre-existing situation, without 
demanding severe renunciation and saohfice. But at this 
point we are continually confronted by the danger that this 
transformation will not be effected with sufficient thoroughnees, 
or that it will take place in appearance only ; and in this oase 
the Bpiritoal forces wliioh should raise man to a purer level 
will be dragged down to the service of human interests and of 
an egoistio desire for happiness. Id every age there have been 
individaals who thos debased reUgion, and it is easy for society 
to follow Üieir example. It can treat religion predominantly 
•a a social institotioD, thereby forgetting that with snoh a 
rednetioa to a means for honuD purposes the vital nerve of 
religion is destroyed. It may also develop a religions utili- 
tarisnism. And if all utilitarianism operates destrootively, in the 
sense that it drags the good which should draw men to itself 
down to the level of human needs, such a degradation will be 
peeoliarly dangerous to religion, with the inwardness of its lifo 
and the delicacy of its motive. 

The coarser forms of relif^as utilitarianism are easily recog- 
nised and rejected. To-day we have got safely beyond the 
mode of thought of those who sought to employ religion in 
Older to obtain dominion over others, without Üiemselves 
believing in its reality ; in this connection Condorcet has justly 
remained : Toute religion gu'on le permet de di/endre commt 
low erofORce, ^'ü ett lUHe de laitter ou peupU, »e peut 
pbu etpirer qv^vine agotUe phu oti moint jwolongie. We feel it 
to be no less degrading to employ religion in the service of 
party movements. Bat in the case of honest conviction, too, 
it is possible for the ntility of religion to occupy too large a 
jÜMee, and thereby to uidangw the inwardness of life. Thus, 
to-day, following the social tendency of the age, religion is 
often dafemded as an indispensable condition for the peacefdl 
interooorse of hnmaoity, for the advance of civilisation, for the 
aothority of justioa and morality, and so forth. It is frequently 
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thne recommended as a means for the wel&re of aodet; by men 
who, at the rame time, are not prepared to abandon reli^on 
aa an end in itself. Bat all laek of olari^t all Taeillstion upon 
this point is disaatrons ; the end in itself easily sisJu into the 
baokgronnd when nttlity takes up the most prominent place ; 
the inner then becomes ssbordinate to the outer, the eternal 
to the temporal, the tmth to utility. 

The struggle for the puri^ of its own motive is, in the first 
place, the affair of religion itself. Bat philosophy can cooperate 
in this task by exposing, with the sharpest criticiBm, the incom- 
patibility of the Tarions impulses, setting forth in all clarity the 
great either — or, and exposing, without mercy, the more subtle 
forms of utilitarianism. The latter is peculiarly injurious to 
religion in an age when it has a BOTeie straggle for its existence 
and when it will hardly be able to attain to victory without 
thoroughgoing transformations. In soch a situation as this, 
if ever, religion demands an original lifie, and in order to secure 
this the first condition is the fall surrender of oar inner feeling, 
as to a pore end in itself. In these matters there can be no 
truth without the strictest conscientiousness ; bat of truth we 
may say : veritat fortior omnibut. 
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THE MODERN MAN AND RELIGION* 

Thi modam nun and religion ms; well appear to be wholly 
incompatible quantities. A decision for tlte one aeema to involve 
the rejection of the other. It is the aim of the modem man 
to seize the instant in all its freshness and to mould life 
according to the claims of the immediate present ; while religion 
direeta the mind towards an eternal invisible order and (as 
compared with this) is apt to r^i;ard all temporal happenings 
as secondary, nay transient. The modem man yearns for 
nnlimited expansion and an energetic development of indi- 
vidnality ; it is only when each, in hia own place, accomplishes 
something incomparable and indispensable that existence seems 
to him to acquire tension and value. Bnt religion limits the 
scope of the individual by placing him within great relationships 
and subjecting him to strict principles. The modem man is 
filled with a homing life-feeling, a joy&l affirmation of exis- 
tence; confident of an unlimited capacity, he develops a proud 
self-consciousnesa and believes himself able to subject the 
whole of reality to reason. Beligion discovers deep shadows 
in honum existence, lays emphasis upon theee shadows and 
increases oar oonscioasness of Boffering and evil ; it appears 
to break the impolse of life and to approach a complete 
renunciation. 

It thus comes about that in the consoiousness of the age 
the two are for the most part looked upon as irreooncUable 
adversariea; and if this consciooBnees were decisive of the 

* PabUabed flnt In Um N-it DmOtJu Bmtdtelum, xUi. ; Ho. 7 {7sW, 
U08). 
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matter there woald be no getting beyond the conflict. But 
perbape the aitnation is not so sim^e, perhaps nlümately tboBe 
elements which appear to be in SDch opposition are in reality 
neoeuary to each other's development. Let as consider, there- 
fore, a little more closely what we tmderstand by modem coltore 
and by religion. 

There can be no doubt aa to the essential character of the 
modem movement. It consiata in an acceptance of the life- 
process, and in the building ap of reality npon the basis of the 
snbject. According to the older mode of thought, on the other 
hand, the subject was connected more direotl; with the snr- 
ronnding world, and life presented itself as an exchange of 
inflaences between the one and the other. Ä new epoch begins 
when man separates himself from the environing world and feels 
himself strong enoogh to stand npon his own feet, to move all 
the thinga from himself as the Archimedean point, and make 
himself the master of the whole of reality. This signifies the 
beginning of a thoronghgoing reversal and revaluation of all 
qnantities. Man endeavours not only to dominate the wco-ld 
outwardly, but also to appropriate it inwardly, by converting 
it into his thought down to its last element. Thna we have 
a gigantic work, a heroic conflict, an unceasing expansion of 
life, a breaking forth of an infinit; of being in an immeasurable 
breadth of life and activity. 

But the matter did not progress so smoothly and happily aa 
the youthful impulse of the awakening age had expected. For 
this more powerful development of the subject as compared with 
the things, at the same time enhanced the resistance of the 
things ; it brought their specific natore for the first time to full 
development and perception. This is most dearly seen in the 
modem conception of nature as it takes shape subject to the 
sharper separation of subject and object Since the snbject 
takes out of nature all those spiritual qualities which had 
hitherto been imparted to it — for example, inner forces, aspira- 
tions and aims — leaving it a kingdom of mere masses and 
movements, nature acquires, in its souUessness, an arrogant 
independence and self-confidence which it now asserts in 
opposition to man. As compared with him, it presents itself 
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as a gigantic, immeasurable Bystem of firmly intercoimected 
causal relatioiiBliips. And boing thus strengthened it feels 
itself able to draw man to itself and as far as possible to absorb 
him. It cloapa Mm with eTer-increasing tightness, and the 
sabjeot more and more becomes a mere drop in the ocean, 
ao almost negligible qnantit;. Thus the moToment has swnng 
round and developed in a direction exactly opposite to that 
which was <»iginal]7 intended ; and man finds himself involved 
in the severest possible straggle for his spiritnat existence. 

This straggle has been taken np with spirit ; in the first place 
b; the great thinkers. All the great thinkers of the new age 
may be looked at from the point of view that, while willingly 
recognising the natoral world, they songht, at the same time, 
to eonfirm the saperiority of the soul. Spinoza developed a 
magnificent eonception of nature ; but he &shioned it so that 
all physioal being is not only accompanied by thought but is 
finally grounded in and supported by an all-comprehending 
divine thought. Leibniz employed the greatest acuteness in 
order to demonstrate that all being must finally be a being- 
for-self and therefore of a spiritual character, and concluded 
that a pt^ohic realm is the basis of the natural realm. Kant 
redaced the whole of nature to a mere world of phenomena 
and sought to open up to man the ultimate depth of reality 
throng his spirit, a revelation which took place more especially 
in the moral sphere. Finally, Hegel endeavoured to understand 
nature as a mere stage of development of the spiritual life, 
as sinritnal life which has not yet become oonscions ; he thus 
wholly absorbed nature in the spiritual world. In all this 
w« see an unoeasing development of the subjeot, accompanied, 
however, by an ever greater separation from the immediate 
' impression of things. Side by side with the thinkers stood 
the poets. Besting upon the conviction that the core of nature 
is in its essence human, they sought to spiritualise nature from 
within, thus winning it back to the spiritual world, to secuie 
the superiority of the spirit while avoiding the rigidi^ of 
philosophical speculation. 

How much of what is really great and permanent was obtained 
as a resolt of these combined efforts cannot be estimated within 
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the aoope of this eassy. Bat it is nndemable that this achieve- 
ment, with sll its greatnesB, has not prerented the WOTld of 
thii^^ asserting itself against the sahject and the hnmas Bonl, 
and increasing]; threatening oni- inward independence. During 
the nineteenth century the problem became increasingly dil£cnlt ; 
more especially by reason of the peculiar energy with which the 
complications of modem life pressed themaelTes npon onr imme- 
diate experience and feeling. Bemsi^bly enongb it was hnmsn 
activity itself which, through its characteristic deTelopment in 
the conrse of this century, most severely endangered man's inner 
independence. The nineteenth century was in the first place 
a period of work ; in work lay its greatness, in work its danger 
and limitation. It is in the nature of work to possess two aides : 
it proclaims man's strength, in that it teaches him to seize 
hold of the object, to dominate it, to use it for his purposes ; 
it demonstrates hia dependence in that it compels him unceas- 
ingly to adapt his activity to the nature of the object, to snb- 
ordinate it to the necessity of the thing itself. Now the 
nineteenth century, far more than any earlier age, gave prominence 
to this objective aspect of work. For in giving civilisation a pre- 
dominantly technical form it created gigantic complexes of work, 
which refosed to subordinate themselves to the aims of mere 
individuals, which contained their own laws and necessities and 
unfolded their own impulses and energies — in all this exercising 
a compulsory power over man. From having been an inde- 
pendent being he became more and more a mere means and 
instnuncnt of the great machine. We most clearly perceive 
this emancipation of work in the routine of the modem hctory, 
which confines alt baman action to the machine and ultimately 
leaves man nothing to do but to mind the machine. But it 
appears in modem science, also, with its immense complexes and 
its ever>increaeing differentiation, in the modem military system 
and in the modem methods of governmental administration. 
On eveiy hand we have a widespread mechanism, on every hand 
the need for a strict subordination of the individual to this 
mechanism, a continuous systematisation of work. At the same 
time we perceive an increasing importance of the masses, and 
an increasing importance, too, of historical continuity. Not the 
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indmda&l, bat the hisiorioal and social life of the commanity, 
has DOW become the chief vehicle of ci-riliaatioii. Along with 
all thiB, we have, what, compared with earlier ages, is an im- 
measurably expanded hamaa capaoit;, a facile mastery of gigantic 
tasks, a new type of ciTilisation. Bnt all this greatneBs has 
been dearly bought. It has been bought at the price of the 
decay of the human soul, of the oppression of the inner man and 
of the man as a whole. The realm of work, of man's own work, 
becomes, i& its exclusiTeness, the enemy of man and his inward 
life. From the standpoint of work, man is valued according to 
his aohierement only, and the condition of bis soul is a matter 
of complete indifference. His powers, too, become developed 
along increasingly narrow lines the more bis voA becomes 
differentiated ; the development of great capacity in a particular 
direction is accompanied by the atrophy of other capacities. 
The man undeveloped man's soul remains, however, the more 
despiritnalised his work necessarily becomes. The whole of life 
nndergoes an inward mechanisation. The resistance that the 
modem movement endeavours to overcome and must overcome, 
has thoa penetrated into the sphere of life itself, and here 
becomes immensely more dangerona than any attack &om 
iritboat. 

As we know, this developmrat does not fiul to meet with 
oountermovements. We are sorronnded in a thousand forms 
by modem subjectivism, which withdraws itself from external 
things to the condition of the aoul iteelf, the inward feeling, and 
makes the atrengthening, the arüetic elevation, and the enjoy- 
ment of this condition the chief content of life. A fresh and 
very justifiable side of reali^ here asserts itself, and the violence 
of the reaction will not come as a surprise to those who have 
adequately perceived the significance of the crisis brought aboat 
b; the development of modem work. But all such recognition 
of the rights of the subject still leaves the question open as to 
whether a withdrawal to the spiritoal condition of the subject 
makes the latter strong enough and broad enough to solve the 
world-wide task with which the modem world presents it, 
whether from this standpoint it oan gain a saperiori^ with 
regard to work, and whether the modem movement, when thus 
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developing in the direction of mere Bubjectin^, does not ran 
the danger of inward disintegratioD. 

Witbont doubt we are in the midet of an important crisis ; 
we are &ced with the necessit; of significant changes and 
decisions. Aa we ma; see from the immediate aspect of things, 
modem life has developed an inward contradiction which cannot 
be overoome with the means offered by onr immediate existence. 
The nineteenth oentor; caused as fiiUy to recognise this ooQ- 
tradifiiion (which was contained in modem life from the very 
beginning), and thns made it absolately impossible of acceptance. 
The sabject has nnfolded itself, bat the resistance has developed 
itself to a still greater degree, and now threatens to grow entirely 
beyond the control of the former. If we do not saoceed in 
meeting this increased resistance with an inward deepening, 
and in laying hold of cosmic relationships within the sabject 
itself; if we do not snoceed in broadening the sabject from within 
BO that it becomes a world, a aniversal spiritnality, and thos 
gaiuB Buperiority to the external world and its work, then we 
have failed, and we must regard the whole modern morement 
as a stapendoas error. The modem man, therefore, is fighting 
for the right of his existence, for his spiritual self-preserration, 
when be straggles for snch a deepening of his being and for snoh 
a deepening of civilisation. One must be blind indeed not to 
see that to-day a movement in this direction is in progress, that 
it is sweeping slowly yet perceptibly throngh all the civilised 
Peebles, and that, in all Uie vari^ated forma, nay in all the 
contradictions of its modes of appearance, it reveals a 
eommon fundamental desire. 

Bat we mnst not mistakenly imagine that the progress of 
this movement will be any too ea^ t No combination of given 
elements, no acnteness of reflection, no elevation of mood (even 
of a mood ennobled by esthetic feeling), can really carry ns 
forward by a single step ; again and again we sink back ander 
the weight of the contradictions and obstacles which were to 
have been overcome. The development of civilisation has shown 
severe conflicts and obscure abysses within human nature itself; 
and the spiritoal life, the spiritoal task, most be preserved at 
the cost of the greatest possible effort, not only against diffi- 
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eultiee from witbont, bat agunst man himself. In man tiiere 
is jambled np the great and the little, the noble and the 
ignoble, nay the divine and the demoniacal; bo that if we are 
not floccessfol in elevating spiritnal life above the hnman 
situation and secniii^ its enperiority over against the hnman, 
there diaappears all hope of a happy development. There must 
take plae« a reversal of the first appearance of the world and of 
the immediate condnct of life ; a new actuality of life mnst arise 
to meet oar desire, to open ap to man new relationships, to 
make of him something new and better, to give a hold to spiritual 
life — then alone can inward feeling grow to an inner world, and 
then alone can the sabject, as the point at which a new reality 
springs into being, become the point of departure of a new 
eirilisation. If, on the other hand, the sabject has not behind 
it the elevating power of a real world, then fdl effort on onr part 
to baild ap a world is fotile. 

It is obvioas that the forgoing argoment is leading as into 
the realm of religion. For the central fact of the latter is 
nothing other than the opening ap of a reality aaperior to the 
worid, the revelation of a new life-process in the midst of oar 
own life, an inner reversal of the world. When tbas isolated 
from its relationships, this endeavoor may appear overbold; 
bat are we to dismiss from the very beginning, as impossible 
and foolish, that npon which depends the sole possibility of the 
preservation of onr spiritnal existence ? 

At any rate, this being the sitnation, we cannot be intimidated 
1^ ottjections which themselves belong to those very tenden- 
cies beyond which mankind is being irresistibly driven. The 
modem realist and poeitivist rejeets religion for the reason that 
man is not permitted to penetrate beyond nature and through 
natore to a realm of " the beyond " and to open ap its content. 
In this case religion is obvioasly looked upon as a kind of 
WeUaruchouung, as a knowledge of that which lies beyond the 
realm of experience ; while scientific investigation is regarded 
as the only possible pathway to knowledge. The inward con- 
tradiction by which religion is looked npon as a knowledge of 
the onknowable is so glaringly obvioas that one may be exoosed 
for asking the question : How coold it be sapposed to have 
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escaped the notice of so masy persoDS not altogether devoid 
of nnderBtanding? We ma; apply to religion, however, as well 
as to philosophy, Schelling's complaint, "that the most ordinary 
men have always been able to reiiite the greatest philosophers 
with things comprehensible even to children," " No one takes 
the trouble to think that perhaps they nnderstood all tbat, too ; 
for otherwise how could they have evnm against the stream 
of evidence ? " 

The centre of the matter is that religion, at the height of 
its creative activity and in a healthy condition of development, 
makes no claim to give a learned explanation of cosmic 
mysteriea. What it does desire is the actual revelation and 
appropriation of a new life-process, which, while it remains 
superior to the world, becomes at the aame time the object 
of direct experience: its aim is the building-op of a new 
fundamental relationahip towards reality. It is true that this 
actuali^ could not be of a spiritual nature unless there 
was contained in it a groundwork of conviction, but this 
groundwork must always first of all be developed ; and that 
which develops from it is important, not on account of its 
own dogmatic content, bnt as the expression and witness of 
this life-process. Thne, in reality, this attack from the 
positive standpoint does not touch true religion. 

The most modern form of sabjeotivtty takes exception to 
religion, becanse it looks upon it as a diminution of life-energy, 
as ameaoB for the weakening and degradation of man. It is 
alleged that religion causes weaklings to subordinate themselves 
to an alien order, to rely upon help from outside, to complain of 
sorrow and suffering, to reduce themselves to a condition of 
inactive sympathy, instead of drawing upon their own power 
and with it defying all resistance. There is certainly mach in 
the history of religion which may well lend colour to such a 
view as this. But if we examine the original creative soorcee 
and the commanding eummits of religiooa life, so far from 
perceiving this weakness, we become aware of a great strraigth of 
feeling, the expression not of a slavish, but of a manly, nay 
a heroic mode of thought For althoogh all religion involves 
» negation, a breach with the immediate reality (for how otherwise 
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mold there be an impnlBe to rise above this 7), yet, like all 
energetic oegations, it contains within itself a hidden affirma- 
tion ; and it is, in the first place, a mode of approach to 
a new t^pe of positirity. Beligion did not idly abandon the 
inunediate condition of things, the " world," as it is termed, 
bat in opposition to it, sought to attain, through upward effort, 
a new world, a kingdom of God, to draw from this endless 
power; and, with this power, to overcome, to convert and 
to elevate the immediate world. And can we snppose that 
sach a revolntion ooold take place without the putting forth 
of gigantic power? Or have we beoome so dominated b; 
the naturalistic eystem of valaes that we are no longer able 
to regard power directed towards within aa power at all ? 
In reality it is necessary only to submit ourselves, with 
open minds, to the impression produced by the great religious 
hnoee, in order to realise that the redaction of religion to 
an expression of honun weakness is an amazing enor. 
Moreover, even the most snperficial examination of the history 
of humanity should teach us that an interest in eternal 
things has more than anything else given rise to violent 
movement, burning enthusiasm and fiery passion, that nothing 
in the worid has exerted a power so overwhelming, so 
captivating as that due to the idea of another world. 

Therefore let as not permit our appreciation of the real 
meaning of religion to he checked by any perversions which 
may ding to it. Let us not allow our judgment to be 
determined by degenerate manifestations of the thing, rather 
than by the thing itself. And let na take care, i:i the case 
of a problem which is concerned with such earnest matters and 
involves the meaning and value of our own life, not to make 
nse of cheap wit or state sarcasm. It may happen only 
too easily that things may so develop as to correct us in 
• fashion tbat is far from gentle. For let us not be 
deceived : bnmani^ is now experiencing a strong feeling of 
dissatisfaction with the civilisation of the modem world; we 
feel that this civilisation is not deeply rooted in our being, 
we are conscious that it fails to give a meaning and a content 
to UCb, and to fill men's minda with that great love which 
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taiaes them above narrowness and necfiasit;. Man demands 
a value for bis life and a signifioance for his action, and 
to strive against their destruction is something more than 
an egotistic desire for happiness ; behind snch strife there 
is a metaphysical life-impnlse, a witness of the greater 
mysteries and depths of reality. And when this life-impulse 
sncoeeds at last in m^png its way npwards, with fall power and 
clearness, throngh the present decay and nf^Ieot, its elemental 
force will overthrow everything which stands in its way, and 
confidently and irresistibly clear a way for itself. Therefore 
those who are called to the guidance of the spiritusl things 
of hnmani^, and more especially those who follow this 
calling in the spirit of freedom, must beware of taking the 
problem of religion too lightly ; never ander any circumstances 
can they stop its development, but it will be easy enough for 
them to wreck their lives upon it. The modem movement can 
become equal to the immense obstacles by which it is con- 
fronted only if it succeeds in incorporating the religious desire : 
with the aid of this element, but not without it, or in 
opposition to it, can it attain that deepening of civiliaation, 
that movement towards what is truly essential and truly 
human, upon which all hope of a happy future depends. 
In what &LshioD religion is to be conceived of in detail and 
upon what grotmd it is to be based, forms no part of this 
discnssion ; at the present moment we are concerned only 
to maintain that it must be recogniaed as an important and 
essential problem, and that the matter must not be handed over 
for decision to that cheap cleverness, that blas^ and facile 
negation, which thinks itself so great and is yet so empfy. 
It is a gross error to believe that the development of civili- 
sation makes religion snperfluoas. On the contrary, the more 
the life-process becomes deepened, the more claims it thereby 
makes and must make, which contradict the immediate world, 
the greater becomes the tension, and the more hopeless the 
outlook, if the growth of n^ation is not followed by a growth 
of afGrmation, if an opening-up of essential relationships, an 
introduction of broader forces is not possible, if nltimately, in 
spite of alt resistance, misrepresentation, and perversion, an 
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eteniAl affirmation does not «Baert itaelf, npon vbich all o]^- 
sition rnoflt oome to grief. And religion is the r^reeentatiTe 
of this eternal afi&raiation. 

up to the prfisent we have been occupied with the contem- 
plation of religion from the standpoint of civilisation. Bnt a 
qnestion in the opposite senae is also possible : Is civilisation, 
and modem civilisation in partionlar, valnable or even neoeasai; 
tx religitm itself 7 In thia case, too, deeply rooted prejndices 
block the way. It is well-known that, in religioiu circles, 
civilisation is often rejected root and branch. Recently we 
have read in the papers that at the last Lutheran Evangelical 
Congress In Lnnd, a prominent speaker asserted that the two 
ffliemies of the Lutheran Chnrcb were " Bome " and " Modem 
Civüisation." If this news is tme it mnat be described as 
lamentable, and it wonld be still more lamentable should sach 
a view find any wide acceptance. It wonld be particularly 
regrettable from the standpoint of religion itself. Hegel did 
well to warn as against this kind of retail religion, which takes 
pleasure in perceiving evidences of a higher power in the 
personal affairs of the most insignificant individual, but delivers 
over to whim, chance, and irrational fate, the whole history of 
hnmani^ and the entire devdopment of human cnltore. Does 
it not reveal a petty form of &ith, nay, a disbelief in the power 
of the Divine in the living present, to conceive of the deep 
developments of reality which this civilisation has effected 
as having taken place in direct apposition to the bigbest aim, 
and for this reason utterly to reject it ? It is true that religion 
cannot uncritically accept civilisation ; it oinst distingaish, in 
its content, between the true and the fidse, the eternal and 
the temporary, spiritual substanoe and human opinion ; it 
would be guilty of complete self-abandonment should it with- 
draw from this task, and allow itself to drift defenceless hither 
and thither apon the sur&ce of civilisation. To make dis- 
tinctions of this sort within civilisation and within a particular 
type of civilisation, is a very difilerent thing, however, from 
an absolute rejection of civilisation itself. A positive relation- 
ship towards civiliaation, even in its modem form, is in the 
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liighest degree neeeflttiy in the interestB of religion itself. 
Beligion cannot represent ft new life-process superior to the 
world withoat reoognising therein, in the first place, a demon- 
stration of diTine life, and maintaining this as an eternal tmth, 
indestmctible in the f^ of all changing human circomataneea 
and of the whole flox of time. Bat religion has not only a 
divine, it has also a baman side. It cannot fblly develop the 
promised life without an act of »ppropriation on the part of 
man, without a calling-forth of hnman aotivi^. It will not be 
able to reach its goal, in this direction, onleE« its constmction, 
its existential form, follows the general development of hnmani^, 
nnless it oorrespoods with the worM-bistorieal stage of sptritasl 
evolntion. The eternal needs to be gained ever anew; it will 
never folly convince any given age, if it speake to it in the 
language of another. In as fiur as the developments of 
civilisation enhance tiie life-process, their advance miuit finally 
be for the benefit of religion, since they make it deeper, more 
effective and more penetrating. 

It is tmdeniable that there is a possibility, nay a probability, 
of painful tension and severe upheavals. The development of 
history brings not only little disarrangements, bat also great 
transformations ; and it is almost nnavoidable that a demand 
on their part for a renovation of the form of religion will be 
liable to be interpreted as an endangerment of its substance, 
as an abandonment of its being, and thus interpreted not only 
by the enemies, but also by the friends of religion. Bnt 
however great may be the obstacles and delays which may thus 
result, no error or oonfnsioa on the part of man can ultimately 
prevail against the truÜi of the matter. K we are not to 
surrender to a crass dualism, we must cling to the hope, the 
conviction, the certainty, that what, from the standpoint of 
human inclination, seems hostile, will, in spite of all doubt and 
conflict, ultimately prove to be in its dee^)est easence pro- 
gressive. 

This applies in a peooliar degree to the relationship between 
true religion and modem eivilisation. The great changes which 
have taken place since the fixation of the eoelesiaBtioal form 
of Christianity have been brooght by the latter into clear 
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eonedonsness and enabled to exert their faiU ioflnence. In the 
general Bpiritnal type we cannot &U to recognise an important 
aheration. That fixation took place nnder powerfdl inflnences 
deriTed from Greek intellectoalism, which regarded thought 
and knowledge as the centre of spiritnal life. The body of 
dogma Qn itself a renuurkable aduerement) which was fixed 
ander these infinoices, gives as mach more, and also mach leas, 
than is necessary for religion. It cannot, therefore, be accepted 
«8 the final form of ChriBtian troth. If, however, the breach 
with intdlectaalism renders neoessai; a thorooghgoing reriaion 
of thifl thou^t-world, in the sense that the centre of the 
matter comes into clear prominence and relieves oar con- 
seioasness of the oonfiising infiaence of secondary things, is 
that to be looked upon as mere loss? Still deeper than this 
goes another question. The ancient constraction of belief took 
place in a time of cnltnral stagnation and spiritnal fotigae ; the 
effect apon religion was the dominance of passivity, a prominent 
development of the yearning for peace and restfolness, an 
oncriticiBing desire for subordination and devotional reverence. 
Such a condition of religion is no longer suitable foi^ an age 
amnsed to activity and eoncemed With the development of every 
power. Shall the one age make a surrender of itself to the 
other, shall we be untrue to ourselves in order to avoid slighting 
the past? And is not this greater activity, which involves, 
even for the inner development of the thought-world, so much 
liberation and spiritnalisation, something gained for religion, 
too? 

When the matter is tbos r^;arded, a new light is thrown 
apon the great changes which modem civilisation has effected 
in the more detailed vrorking-ont of reality, changes which 
cannot be ignored by a living religion. We note, in the first 
place, the immeasorable expansion of our conceptitm of nature, 
together with the recognition of a thoroughgoing lawfulness 
in the whole of infinity ; and in the second place the develop- 
ment of our technical power over nature, with an accompanying 
elevation of the human consciousness of power. We are 
eonscioiis, further, of the increased importance of oar historical 
and social common life, and in particular of our economic tcwks ; 
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and we recognise as peonliarly important the inereosing 
separation of spiritnsl work from the immediate nature and 
sitnatioD of man, the ondertakiiig of a struggle on the part of 
man against what ia pettily hnman in his own being, and in 
the form taken by his conditions. All these factors eaose ns 
to feel the older form of Christiaoify as too narrow, too little, 
too anthropomorphio. And snch a feeling onoe having been 
aroused, no earthly power can caase man to oontinae to rerere 
as divine that which be feels to be anthropomorphio and mytho- 
logical. Another distinction between the divine and the hnman, 
the eternal and the temporal, has thoa become muvoidable. 
Bat is this all so mach nef^tion ? Can we not wrest from 
it an affirmation ; from the apparent loss may there not arise 
a real gain? This will oertainly not be accomplished withont 
work and strahle, withont dangers and mistakes ; bat he who 
ia afraid of theae shonid not meddle with euch things ; he 
shoold continne to walk along the pathways of the past. He, 
however, who is in the grip of the inner necessity of the thing 
itself and snbiect to its impolse, will receive from thenoe 
conrage and oonMence. This inner necessity will lead bim 
through the trial fomace of donht, and for him the over- 
coming of anthropomorphism will signify a victory of the divine. 
Sooh a man vrill hail as a blessing for religion itself Üie 
magnificent liberation, broadening, and deepening of life which 
modem civilisation has effected and is still effecting. Even 
if the entrance upon this new life beoomra more difficult for 
man and demands frxjm him more self-denial, yet the life- 
proceea itself has become greater. And this gain is of greater 
significance than onr comfort. 

We advocate a mntnal nnderatauding between religion and 
civilisation, and we believe that thia ia as easential to the 
vivification of the former as to the deepening of the latter. 
This must not be taken to mean that the one should subordinate 
itself to the other and become its servant; on the contrary, 
greatness can here arise only from complete freedom, and 
therefore each requires full independence, if it ia to develop 
its power, ita truth, and ita own apecifie character. It makes 
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sn immecBe differenoe, however, whether the moTements ue 
fiiully in opposition to one another, or whether they sre 
r^uded OS being oomplementar; to one another within an 
all-inoloding life-procesB, even as opposite poles and in a state 
of onoessing tension. Do they seek one another or do they 
fly from one another ? There is to-day no necessity to defend 
the independence of civilisaUon. That religion, too, however, 
has its own roots and its own neoessi^ has been foroed npon 
onr attention in a most unmistakable fashion by the immediate 
experiences of the nineteenth century. Considered from the 
point of view of oivilisation, this whole centnry may be looked 
npon as a oontinnoos reaction against the traditional fbrm of 
religion, nay, against religion itself. Mow, for the first time, 
the acieotifie transformation of oar conception of the world 
acquired fdU power of conTiction, and now, for the first time, 
it pecmeated the masses. Gontemporaneonsly, the modem 
Üieoi; of endntion provided a new handle with which to 
mbordinate man and his whole being and action to natnre. 
Fnither, the historical method of stady, with its relativity, 
came fin- the first time to frill develojaoent and proved an 
irreconcilable enemy of Üie idea of eternal troth. The political, 
national, and social tasks immeasurably increased the importance 
of onr immediate existence, excited the strongest passioaB 
and absorbed men's feelings and aspirations. Moreover the 
paroper supports of religion seemed to have become insecure ; 
hiatorioal eritüüsm ondermined the certainty of the sacred 
tradition and destroyed the miracnlons glamour, with which, 
in the conviction of earlier generations, this tradition had been 
mutonnded ; while philosophy, Üirongh its metamorphosis into 
the rational and hnmanistic, brought about a softening and 
disint^pvtion of the historical elemtent. On every hand the 
miracnlons vu driven ont of life to make way for a natm^l 
view of things. The combination of bo many fitctors woriung 
in the same direction wonld canse ns to suppose that religion 
wonld disappear more and more from the reality of our life, 
that its realm wonld vanish more and more into mwe illasion. 
But does this correspond with the real state of affairs ; is 
the power of religion, in actaali^, far lera at the beginning t^ 
5 
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tiie twMitieth ceDttuj Üuui it ms &t the b^inning of the 
nineteentli? We know tbftt the exact opposite ia the cmo. 
In the midst of aU »ttaekB, of all apparent disinte^ratioD, of 
all demonstrations of its impoBeibility, absordity and sterili^, 
religioD has ariseo anew with power in the hearts of men- 
More than anything else, it dominates their intereats, it 
inflames their passions, it unites and divides in Iot« and hate ; 
and in all itbis it exhibits a living, indestmctible energy. In 
tile year 1766, 'Vt%dulmann, writing from Bome, asserted that 
perhaps in fifty years there woold remain neither a pope nor 
a priest in that oity ; is there to-day a single man who would 
venture to make the same statement? Such a revivification 
of religion, in direct oppositioD to the general movement of 
civilisation, is indeed a clear indication that religion draws its 
strength from soorces peculiar to itadf. 

Bnt with all this independenoe there need be no hostile divi- 
sion between religion and civilisation. £aoh, as we have seen, 
needs the other in order to complete its own work. Thns the 
rdationship of the characteristic, modem t^pe of life to religion, 
with which we began onr stndy, now takes on a different com- 
plexion : the modem movements themselves can progress happily, 
and from mere oppositional movements become the leading forces 
of the spiritual life, only if the^ absorb within themselves the 
religious element, thereby becoming deeper and stronger. 
Modem life desirea a powerful grasp of tfae immediate moment ; 
it wishes to shape and to create fivm the standpoint of the 
immediate present. But what is the moment, if it ia not a 
"representative of eternity"; and how can he who drifts 
hithw and thither without a compass on the w&ves of time, 
hope to discover a true and spiritually inspired present ? We 
vrish to seenre a powerful and clear development of individnality ; 
but what is individuality and what value has it, if it be not 
founded in a spiritual world and be not capable, from this basis, 
of appropriating the breadth and biith of the thinga themselves ? 
We rejoice in our positive life-feeling and strive towards a final 
affirmation ; bnt we must not forget that for men like ourselves, 
in the midst of growth and conflict, the way to a tme and 
aignifloant afflmation must be through a n^^tion, that without 
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ui iniier resewal tliiB ofGimatioQ of life sigmfleB a relapse from 
Bpiritiulityi ft snbjectioii to crude Datnre. Bemember, therefore, 
BO we ahonld otj to oar contemponuieB, that yoor task is a great 
one ; yoa will then think of religion otherwise than yon are now 
aceofitomed to think. Those who conceive of the Situation in 
this &shion must indeed look npon the present as an age fall of 
difficnlt oomplicationa and charged with nnaolred tasks. But 
thia need be no canse for despondency. Why should we not, 
with Fichte, " rejoice at the sight of that vast field which we 
are called to cultivate," and " rejoice that we feel strength 
within us, and that our task is endless " ? 
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IN DEFENCE OF MORALITY» 
I 

A STBONO coiTWit of opposltion to morality runs throngh the 
Uteratore of the pnoent day. Thwe are lai^ B«ctionB of society 
in which morality eiyoys a repatatttn that ia far from faTonrable. 
We are fir«qoently told that it hameaoes men aod women with 
a hard yoke, robs their actioca of freshoeaa and power, and 
■aorificea personal flBeling to conventional ordinancea, the living 
p««ent to inert enatom. And often aa we hear thia, we are 
made even more consciona of it by the innumerable worka of art 
which represent the supporters of morality as bloodless, apirit- 
less, pedantie and phlegmatic persons, while hailing, as noble 
and free men and women, those who boldly cast off every bond 
to follow the sole impnlae of ondisciplined nature. As compared 
with the former state of affairs, the Situation has been com- 
pletely reversed : whereas man was once held responsible before 
the bar of morality, now it is morality which has to joatify itself 
before man — the one-time jadge now atauda in the dock. 

The procedure adopted by the defenders of morality is fre- 
quently the reverse of skilfiil. They are apt to be contented 
with an assertion of its inoomparable elevation, while those 
who dispute it are aconsed of imconscientions action. Their 
own indignation is reckoned as a convincing refutation. Bat 
is it not clear that, in this way, they are moving in a circle 7 
For the very system of valnea which ia in dispute is treated as 
aoeepted ; and the point of conflict ia held to be decided in 
* From tiia Dtulaek» Btmdtoliati, xx*. ; No. 6 <Mueh, teW). 
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sdranc« of all discoBsion. Their sabjectiTe feeling may be aa 
Htrong and as hononrable as possible, but it does not constitnte 
a fit weapon for spiritual oocfiiot. Moreover, it wonld be a rery 
remarkable thing if attacks which depend for their sni^Kirt, 
not so mach npon isolated individnals as npon broad tendaioiea 
of the age, did not point to some inner oomplicatioQB in tiie 
matter itself. Perhaps morality contains more problems and 
is less a matter-of-conrse than current opinion reckons (or at 
any rate reckoned) to be the case. 

The experience of history tends to confirm this snggestion. 
For morements against morality have appeared with ooDsiderable 
frequency, nay, with a certain regnlarity. WhemeTcr man has 
felt the traditioDal order to be no longer inwardly binding, and 
has made his own opinion and his own comfort the measnre of 
all things, there has grown np a sophistry, rejecting eTetything 
good-in-itself and every norm, as empty illasion and an injnrious 
burdening of life ; and wheneTer man became divided from his 
own work, and sought rafnge in his isolated feeling, there came 
into being a romanticism, which, glorifying the amnsement and 
egoistic ^oyment of the " genius," looked upon morali^, with 
its hard work and its care for the whole, as plebeian and philis- 
tine. The disciple of the asthetic view of life freqaently classes 
the good as a pedantic and morose stepbrother of the beautiful ; 
and a headstrong oonscionsness of power, pressing forward to 
the development of every capacity, is apt to feel the principles 
of morally to be a tiresome hindrance. These tendencies are 
involved in all sorts of complications and cross-currents, deter* 
mined by the temper and condition of the age in question. 

If, accordingly, morality is an indication which is continually 
liable to opposition, its present unpopularity cannot be looked 
npon as anything inexplicable or monstrous. But before we 
venture to pass judgment upon the situation, let us attempt to 
understand it in reference to its relationships. Although the 
saying that to understand all is to forgive all, may deserve 
emphatic rejection, as an inducement to characterless oob- 
dnct, yet without understandiDg there can he no just or final 
judgment. 

In leali^, the modern movement against morality derives its 
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imptÜBe from problemB and oomplioations of « geaenl charaoter. 
The transformations of the last few centnries have deeply shaken 
the older conception and foundation of moralify ; and that 
whiflh has been pnt forward as compensation for the loss is 
very &r from having ao consolidated itself and so entered into 
man's deeper self, as to provide a safe anchor in the atorms 
of lifb. 

Morality stül has it« strongest root in traditional religion ; 
but who could den; that the retrogression and inner oomplioa- 
tion of religion in tiie modam world has made its infloenoe 
upon moralii^ weak and insecure ? A further sooroe of morality 
ia to be fouid in bnmsnigtic cnltore, with ita endeavour to 
secure a harmonions development of all homan powers, and its 
belief in a CK>od and Beantifiü in man, appealing to us from the 
da^ of antiquity and speaking through the mouths of our great 
Qenoan poets. But this culture is unavoidably confined to 
narrow ciroles ; and it, and the whole of its thought-world, has 
even leas bold than baa religion up<m the conviction of the 
present day. Finally, the manly doctrine of duty of Kant and 
Fichte is, it is true, not yet dead ; but those who can nnder- 
stand such thinkers as these, are an even smaller body than 
those who are inflaenced by the great poets ; and, moreover, 
the inner relationahipa, ont of which this doctrine sprang, 
hare, in spite of their interest to the learned, passed bx 
beyond the field of vision of onr contemporaries. And lacking 
these relatioQsbipa, morality becomes a mere conglomeration 
of precepts; and the catechism can provide this better than 
philosophy can. 

The age seeks to compensate morality for tiiese heavy loasefl, 
by linking it np more closely with the work of human society. 
The developmmit of moral feeling in tiie iadividnal ceases 
to be the central aim, and its place is taken by the welfare 
and pn^ress of the whole ; man's woik unceasingly directs 
him towards this whole, and to absorb its demands in his 
Ceeling, inwardly to recognise Üie actual bond, is held to be 
all that is necessary to obtain a new kind of morality, a 
"social ethic," apparently covering the whole wealth of ezperi- 
Mioe. As a purely human production, free from all the oom- 
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{dicfttiona of raligiDn and speonlstion, this morality bftsad upon 
sooial work appears firmly to unite men, and to set np tangible 
goals tot eondnob The core of morality, aeooiding to this 
type of thonf^t, ia fimnd in the rabordinstion of personal 
interests to those of sooiety, in aeUon for others, in " altmiam " 
as oontrasted with egoism. Sneh a «onvictioD not only gives 
rise to «orresponding philosophical systems ; it pulsates in great 
waves throngh onr entire life. The term "social" not only 
oontinnally confronts ns in connection with extwnal things; 
it is claimed that it shonld also absorb onr inner life. 

In this direction, mach that is great is and will be «ceom- 
plished ; and there can be no doabt that here lies the chief 
strength of oar age. Bat this sb-ength, however great the 
effort it puts forth, cannot succeed in making a conquest of 
the whole man and in satisfying his innermost desire. On the 
contrary, there develops, at the basis of life, that sharp division 
with which we dealt in detail, in this magazine, some little 
time ago ; * namely the division between subject and olgeot, 
feeling and work, which oppresses and rends in twain the 
man of to-day. 

Work, both technical and practical, has more and more 
directed itself towards the things of the external world, and 
in the degree that it has become boond np in these outward 
things it has withdrawn itself from the inner life, nay it 
has become alienated from this life. Along with all the 
demands npon the powers of individnals and all the growth 
of technical achievements, work lays hold less and less of 
the man as a whole, it demands ever less of his feeling and 
conviction. Now, according to the teaching of the age itself, 
everything must languish and wither that ia not kept in 
unceaaing activity ; oar inner life thus seems inescapably 
destined to become more and more an empty, lifeless back- 
ground, while Uie real man is manifesUy becoming transformed 
into a machine, although an immensely complicated machine. 
A reaction against this tendency ia unavoidable. The 

* Dtr Itm*re Meiueh am Autgang de» 19 Jahrhund«rU [Th» Inner Man 
ai tit» OtoH of th» mnttttfUh Omtery], in Um DmiübIi» Btmdtehau, 
1B9T, VOL xxUi. p. 99. 
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hnman 8al)ject oftnnot quietly Mcept this depreeiatioii ; it 
wül pnt forth «very particl« of capacity wbioh it still pos- 
■eeses, in ordar to escape this stifling and deBtrnotion. In 
making sccb an effort, it flies from the whole rontine of work 
and fidls back apon itself; itself, that is, in its apparently 
isolated and self'Suffloient mood ; now it feels itself to be 
wholly in its own sphere, and traperior to all ontward inflnMioe ; 
nay, now it thinks itself anffieienUy sovereign to create new 
nlofl0, according to which it measoies all action. If, at the 
tame time, the individoal human being takes precedence of 
society, if his inner state is placed before all visible achieve- 
mttrt, if the pleasure of the immediate moment OTermles 
tH enduring norms, and if an aristooratic, and often perhaps 
erode and arrogant romanticism, classes all work performed 
for society as prosaic and sonlless, there is prodaoed a soil 
which mnst be im&Tonrable to a morality foonded on social 
relationships. Action for others with whom no inner bond 
connecte ns, subordination to a society to which we are linked 
by physical necessity only, appears, not without oanse, to 
iaTolve a dimination of oar own power, to constitute a Sub- 
mission to alien and merely conventional ordinances. The 
more man devotes himself to such action, the more his life 
seems to lose freshness, joy and trathfolness, the more he 
himself sinks to be merely one of the herd. And though this 
may be patiently endured, it is u^^, by those whom nature 
has fitted for saoh a low level, men and women of a stronger 
stamp will shake off these bonds and trust their own star 
alone. 

This may seem soffioiently smootii and clear. But in reality 
the matter is not so simple. The morality that is rejected on 
account of its narrowing and oppressive influence, is obviously 
a particalar kind of morality, a morality which springs from the 
qteoial position of the age and carries within itself all the 
accidental peculiarities of this position. Possibly one can be 
as critioally disposed tomrds a merely social morality as are its 
neo-romantic and sophistical opponents, and at the same time 
hold in foil honour a more general idea of moraUty. To-day 
possibly both sides are guilty of snpeificiali^ ; those «ho 
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rednoe monli^ to a mere order of social life, and those who, 
in the midat of their oppontion to this new, reveal thdr 
asBooiation with it, thus exhibiting a dependence upon the rery 
opponents against whom they straggle so hard. The real posi* 
tioD of the matter oannot possibly be disoossed, in principle, 
with SQch brerify, hot even a rapid glance at history promiBea 
to be helpfdl. The book of history lies ready to our hand ; 
therefore let as see what it teaches as with regard to the posi- 
tion and inflnence of morality in the life of bamanify. For this 
pwpoae, it will be well to direct onr attention towards the 
highest leT^ of spiritoal creation ; for here will oome to clear 
cbaracterisatioD, that which the oninapired rootine of eretyday 
life is apt to wear down and obsoore. And we shall oonfine 
oorselTos to the objection, which sounds the loadest in all 
complaints, that morality makes men weak, spiritleBS and 
dependent. We will call npon the great creative spirits to 
witness whether this is true, whether in reality onr existence 
becomes depressed to littleness by morally, or whether, on the 
o<mtrary, it is raised by it to tme greatness. It will become 
clear, at the some time, whether morality and action for the 
common good prove to be identical. 



Let ns begin with Plato, as the first thinker who embraced 
the life and oonduct of man in a great system. We find his 
estimate of morali^ not only in separate sayings, such as " All 
the gold npon the earth and beneath it is not to be set against 
virtae," bnt penetrating and dominating his whole system. 
The idea of the good is to him the highest of all ideas ; moral 
condoct forms the core of life and is deoiaive with r^ard to 
the taie of hnmanity ; and in the ednoational plan of his ideal 
state, the moral task occnpies a position of snch nnoondltional 
sapremacy, that art Boffera a severe injury. Did Plato on this 
aecoont sabmit himself to hnmou ordinances and thns permit 
his life to be narrowed ? Precisely the opposite was the case. 
For his endesTonr received its chief impulse &om a clear 
perception of the transitory and empty natnre of the common 
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life of haman society. This life exliibita an anoeseing olumge 
of opinioDB And upintions and therefore knom do fixed gosk, 
so penoaoeBt goods ; it is at the flame time raled by mere 
appearance, by the detdre to reckon as something with the 
others; bü that what is here called virtne and happiness, is 
in reali^ only an appearance of virtae and an appearance of 
hajqiineBB. Therefore every desire for a firm and essential 
content in onr existence, all aspiration towards tmthfdlneBS, 
nnpels towards a breach with the social oonditions and towards 
the seeking of a new sphere of life. This Plato finds in the 
laying hold of the onchangeable forms and orders of the whole, 
which Bcienee reveals to the eye of the spirit. Throagh a nnion 
wiÜi them, there results a larger, purer life, charged with eternal 
oontmt, and man at the same time receives the assorance of an 
eternity for his own being. Upon this soil alone, and at the 
hand of science alone, can real virtne arise, a virtue which rests 
open personal insight and firee action, and is in this way sharply 
separated tram that prodnot of mere natmal impulse or social 
custom, whi(di is called virtne in ordinary lifB. 

Assisted by the light of knowledge, man discovers in his soul 
fixed fiuidamental distinctionB and a great task. Onr sonl em- 
Inraoes different stages ; it shows lower and higher impnlses. On 
the average level of life, man is ruled by the lower, by the sen- 
snonsdesirefl, and reason is driven far into the background. This, 
however, is not in accordance with man's true nature and is the 
Bonrve of an inner perversion, of a disharmony, which makes 
him weak and suffering, even in the midst of all the brilliance 
of ootward sucoessea. If, on the contrary, by reason of scientific 
insiglit the natural relationslup is established, the fruit of this 
is oomplete health and an inner harmony of man's whole being. 
In thb way, man wins an unshakable support and a happiness 
that cannot be compared to any sensuous well-being. In 
wtnking for this, the soul is not directed towards without, but 
occupied wholly with itself and satisfied with itself. Man no 
longer asks himself whether he pleases other men and his 
envircmmemt, but whether he pleases himself and the Divinity. 
Now, when all depends upon real being and nothing upon 
appearances, bis happiness requires no alien recognition ; nay. 
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when inner enocess is deciBive of all, he becomes independent 
of ext^Tial resnlts, and at Üie same time of the power of bte. 
ThoB Plato ooold draw his famooa picture of the Buffering jnst 
man, rejected of men, peraecnted to the point of death, and at 
the same time branded to all appearances with the Btigma of 
tmrighteonsnesB, yet whoae inner eleration shines ont all the 
more brightly for the great weight of bis trialB. 

This piotm« of homan life and condnot, possessed, in Plato's 
case, not only the brilliance and splendonr of an artistic reine- 
sentation, bnt also the mark of complete personal trathfolness ; 
for he himself, throoghont the whole of his lile-work, manfully 
preserred that inner independence which he looked npon as a 
main condition of true happiness. He oonld conceive no foree- 
ful oondnot without a " noble " wrath ; with noble wiath be 
himself branded the b^nsitoriness and futility of the castomary 
routine of human life with the mark of inferiority, and threw his 
whole power into the task of giving to life a new content rooted 
in essential being. Thus he was the first to build up a realm 
of concepts and there firmly to establish the goods of humanity ; 
thus, too, without being disturbed by the sharpest oonfliot with 
traditional opinions and institutions, he set up a high ideal for 
human society, which, although incapable of being carried out 
just as he conceived it, proved a fruitful stimnlns to the work 
of millenniums. In such a life-work Uiere was no lack of inner 
struggle and suffering — this is shown with sufficient cleamess 
by his writings — bnt as a whole it reveals with convincing 
cleamess a great and rich personality, elevated, resting in 
himself, yet rejoicing thoroughly in action. Where, we may 
well ask, do we find the most power and the greatest oi^taoity 
for work : in snch a personality, inspired hy the grandeur of 
morality, or in onr modem neo-romantic or sophistical cavillers 
at morality? 

For its complete scientific independence, morolity is indebted 
to the Stoics ; they were the first clearly to distinguish its task 
from all the other departments of life. Their endeavour to 
gain the whole man for morality, and to base his hairiness 
entirely upon it, did not always escape the danger of paradoxical 
exa^aration and rhetorical pathos. Bnt those who do not 
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allow Uiese imperfeotionB in detail to distort theit ÜMling for the 
whole will recognise and valae, in the monl work of Üie Stoics, 
an «ohierement of world-hintorical significance. The Stoics were 
the children of an age which provided man neither with the rich 
life of the old free state, nor with a great, spiritnal, creative work, 
as a solid frameworic and safe gnide ; it therefore oompeUed 
the indifidnal to seek support within himself. The Stoics 
soof^ to give him this inner strength throof^ the rerelation 
and development of a moral nature in man. They were not 
Üünldiig, in this connection, of the prodoetion of a new order 
of things ; for living in an age dominated and orerawed by 
great Ticissitndes, they looked npon the course of the world as 
unalterably fixed and man as subjected to its unbending decrees. 
Bnt they beliered themBelves, nevertheless, to have discoTered 
in man a point of inner freedom and suparior greatness. Man 
is BO sitnated, they declared, that he can either treat the course 
<d the world as an alien and hostile &te, stoiving against it 
boldly but uselessly, and thus most de^ly feeling his own 
feebleness ; or he can place himself in harmony with it by 
recognising its reason and at the same time making it part 
of his own will. In this way the inevitable obedience becomes 
oonverted into a free aotiou, the coarse of things loses its 
crashing rigidity, tt^ether with its alien character; man 
ceases to be a slave and becomes a lord of the things. In 
taking this new turn, the whole of life is raised to a positive 
level. 

Free action, which is decisive with regard to the attitude 
towards the whole, is not, however, a detached work, an external 
thing. On the contrary, it is in this way that the whole of 
life is linked op to fonu a oontinaous action (Handlung) and 
supported by this action. There is thus developed a sphere 
of pure inwardness ; concepts like cotuciovtness, conscience, 
doty, now, for the first time, acquire a definite stamp ; aud 
inner feeling attains to a safe superiority as compared with 
all external achievement. Thus the whole of reality is con* 
voted into inner life, and, in perfecting this, man is ennobled 
as compared vrith all mere nature. 

Thns outlined, the matter seems simple and smooüi ; but 
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is the experifiDAe of bnmHn psyobio life it takes the fi>na of 
a, difficult problem. M&n is raised above the irrationality of 
existence and taken np into the new life, only in as £u: as 
be anooeeda in oonverting bis whole soul ioto actire thonght, 
into onoeaaing thonght-action (Denkkandlimg), tbaa escaping 
aD the impressions of the ennronment. Ab soon as he relaxes 
and permits softer sensatiooa or excited feelings to enter bis 
mind, he is a victim of the power of these impressions and 
loses his entire independence. He is then compelled to 
recognise the system of valnes which is involved in these 
states of feeling ; he becomes the plaything of misfbrtuie and 
chance. This false valuation, however, dominates the average 
level of Itle and the ordinary opinions of men ; accordingly tme 
strength and fitness is developed only throogh a breach with 
this and throogh complete indifference with r^jard to the 
jndgment of the mass. Ifan most nnceaaingly stm^le not only 
against others, bat also against himself. For the deadly enemy 
of all genuine happiness, a passiva aititade to the tilings, seeks 
to penetrate into bis own soul, too : pleasore and pain, desire 
and fear, are always ready to subject the sool to their yoke and 
to make it disloyal to its task. Thas life becomes hard 
and harsh; it loses the renowned merriment of the antiqne 
world and becomes intolerant of all easygoing acquiescence. It 
was the Stoics who first compared life to a continual war&re 
("To live is to struggle," Seneca). 

Bat this conflict, sach was their oonriction, develops man's 
fnll powers; with its forti^ing inioenoe, it raises him into a 
heroic world and conveys to him a god-like greatness of sonl. 
A character strengthened on these lines cannot be shaken by 
any stroke of &te — not even by the destraotion of the worid. 
In this way, in spite of every resistance, man can cling to 
his great task ; in its service, he can raise himself above all 
that is little and petty, and " live as if npon a moontain peak " 
(Marcos Anrelios). The Stoics did not address themselves to 
particolar and specially gifted individoals, bat, relying npon 
the power of oor common reason, tbey o^ed open all that 
bears the homan ooontenance to attain to this greatness ; the 
elevation, in this case, does not rest opon that which distin- 
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goisbes one nun bom uioüiet, bnt upon that which raises 
man, as s mortU being, Abore sU mere nature. 

Towards the end of the antique world, oonrictions of this 
Idnd serred to baud np firm and proad characters. The; were 
a sonroe of manly feeling, and a retoge for those who bravely 
withstood the increasing lazi^ and effeminacy of a snper-iefined 
civilisation. They oontinned, moreover, to be a sooroe of power 
even after the lapse of many centuries ; and they introdaoed an 
element of virility into the morality of the modem Euli^ten- 
meot. We hear their echo in the oncotic doctrine of daty 
of Eant and Fichte. And wherever they have been effective, 
an inner independence, an autonomy of man, has been linked 
with tiie moral bond. 

Stoic morality penetrated, too, into ancient Christianity ; the 
early centuries of the latter found the task of life and the 
fane servioe of God in right moral oondnot. Bnt there was 
an essential change, in that men no longer closed their minds 
to the sensation of pain, bnt allowed the latter fnll weight. 
Men no longer rq'eoted snffering bat freely took it upon them- 
selves. Morality aooordingly asBnmed a gentler goise ; the 
Stoic bravery became a steady perseverance, and their self- 
consdoos conduct developed into a willing endurance. This 
oocurred all the more as men became more closely united and 
the suffering of one became the pain of another. It would, 
however, he utterly false to attribute to the early Christians 
a dejected and stunted being, dull passivity, and inner sptrit- 
lessness. For they did not seek to sospend their wills in 
mere submission to suffering, bnt inwardly to overcome it ; 
through love and faith anffering actually became to them a source 
of strength. " This distingoishes na from the others who know 
not Ood, that they complain and gromhle when in misfortane, 
while misfortmifl does not detach ns from the truth of virtue, 
but lets 08 grow sbvnger through pain " (Cyprian). A cheerftil 
mood, freed from aU sadness, is demanded. Men think highly 
of themselves, as called to nnion with God; and oppose a 
pessimism holding all human action to be fatile and valnelesB. 
Here, too, there is developed a world of heroism, although of 
s kind different from that previously known. Without heroic 
6 
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feeling, indeed, how oonld ancient Chrietiiuiitf have found the 
power to work its wa; np in the face of all the might (inward 
and ootward) of the ancient world, to plant the seed of a new 
Bpiritnal order, and to draw the whole fatnre develt^ment of 
hnnanity into its channels ? 

The Beformation constitntea the greatest period within 
Christianity ; it aoinired its immeasorable power over men's 
minds, not by reason of any dogmatic formal», bat throngh the 
fire of a moral movement, whieh, pioneered by Uie rtrong develop- 
ment of the aubjeot in the modem world, and fonned by many 
contempc»ary abases, finally biased np with a bright flame m 
certain great personalities, and especially in that of Lnther. 
" He was in the grip of an all-powerfol impnlse — ^hia concern 
for eternal salvation. This became the life in his life and 
enabled him to pat forth all his strength ; this gave him 
the power and the gifts which were the admiration of Üiose 
who came after him " (Fichte). The new movement was the 
soarce of a greater earnestness in hnman life ; it enhanced 
the conscionsness of personal responsibility ; it deepened the 
concept of moral personality ; and moreover (vrtiich is the 
garest mark of a really great movement) this occaned not only 
in the case of those who agreed with LnUier, bat also in the 
case of those who opposed him. 

Can it be said that sach transformations made life more 
dependent, more timid, more dejected ? Let as oonsider LnUier 
himself. Xt was andonbtedly his lot to experience the most 
severe apheavals, and while passing through these he felt weak 
and helpless. Bat in these struggles and cares his life is so 
entirely concentrated npoa bis own inner existence and so 
folly oconpied with himself that it acqaires a safe saperiority 
to idl social environment and becomes inaccessible to any con- 
siderations of mere expediency. Now he coold say : Aergemi» 
hin, AergemU her, Not bricht Eisen und hat kein Aergemit. 
Ich »oli der schwachen Oewitten schonen, sofern et ohne Oefahr 
vmner Seele geschehen mag. }Vo nicht, so soll ichmeiner Seele 
raten, et aergere tich denn die ganze oder halbe Welt. And 
Lather does not oontinae to remain ia confliot ; he finds that 
all his cares and needs are overcome throagb belief in a grace 
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whi«h saves quite spui from all personal merit. And with 
this, the intolerable preasare is transfonned into an nnlimitdd 
freedom, and the heavy anxiety that weighed apon his heart 
is transmuted into an overwhelming joy. Tradition and 
authority, ontward formolie and holy works aU grow pale before 
the great transformation of the inner man, moving the very 
centre of personality. In the newly revealed life man feels 
hinuelf compelled, throngh love, nnceaaingly to serve his neigh* 
bonr, nay, to make himself the willing slave of the others ; yet 
at Üie same time he feels himself, in the inwardness of his 
&ith, to be the free lord and king of all things, to be subject 
to no one. In this way obedience itself acquires the character 
of joy and freedom, and it can be said, in tones of rejoicing : 
" Out of faith there Sows love and joy in the Lord, and out of 
lore a willing, joyous and free spirit to serve our neighbour 
with a free will, without any r^ard for thanks or nnthanks, 
fi>r praise or blame, for gain or loss." This agrees very ill 
with that representation of man as enslaved by moralify, that is 
jnomulgated by its present-day oritica. 

Coming to modem times, Eant, in particular, forms a new 
epoch for morality. Not only does his system find its fixed 
centre in the idea of a moral law ; his personal feeling, too, is 
fall of the incomparable grandeur of this idea : " All good that 
is not founded upon right moral feeliug, is no more than an 
outward appearance, a veneered wretcbedness." " If justice be 
defeated it is no longer worth while for man's life on thia earth 
to conUnue." 

We can therefore onderstand why Kant is attacked with 
peeoliar sharpness by the critics of morality. He is accused 
of baring made man the slave of a rigid law ; nay, of having 
refused to base conduct upon mere inclination — virtue derived 
from mere inclination was regarded by him as glittering 
wretchedness — and this is interpreted as a denial of all inner 
joy in the good, and as an attempt to make man the sooUess 
instmment of an abstract principle. What a contemptible 
miBunderstanding of the great thinker's intention t It is tme 
that Kant subjected all conduct to a strict law, but this law 
is not laid npon man from without by an alien will ; it springs 
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from man's innermost being, it arises in his own action and 
therewith reveals a wholly new order of things. Man's monl 
being rests precisely npon this : in conduct he is subordinate 
solely to his own law-giving; throngh sach an antonomy he 
attains a liberation from all the mechanism of nature and 
Bcquiros a digni^ which raises him beyond all animalism, 
maies him a personality, and gives him part in an absolate 
reason. When man is thus elevated and a new world is 
revealed to him, the moral law can become to the thinker an 
object of sincere reverence. As in Kant's fiunoos saying, that two 
things filled him with ever-increasing admiration and reverence : 
the starry heaven above him and the moral law within him. 

Whether East rightly formulated the relationship between 
du^ and inclination, is open to doubt. In the &ce of a 
eudemonistio effeminacy in the Hub of his age, he endeavoured 
to place conduct upon a firmer basis than Üie transitory and 
accidental character of natural inclination. And this un- 
deniably gave to the execution of his thoughts a certain 
harshness. But this harshness must not cause as to forget, 
even for a moment, how greatly £ant desired to enlist for duty 
the living feeling of the whole man, and what a warmth the 
idea of doty inspired in himself. We do not go beyond the 
mark in saying that nowhere in the wide circle of his thought- 
world does he become so inwardly moved and express himself 
with so much enthusiasm as when he comes to talk of doty : 
*' Duty 1 tboQ great and lofty word ; thou who tskest to thy 
heart nothing in the name of &Tour or fiattery, bnt demandest 
submission — where is a source worthy of thee, and where shall 
men look for the root of thy noble origin?" • 

Fundamentally false, therefore, is the idea that Kant de- 
manded an inner indifference in the name of dutiful conduct 
or even approved a sullen mood, as if recognising no inner 
satisfoction and joy. He expressly says: "The rules of- 
practice in virtue terminate in these two states of feeling, animui 
itrenuui et küaria ; to be thorough and cheerful in the per- 
formance of doty. That which one does in obedience to du^, 
merely as a compulsory service and withont pleasure, has no 
inner valne." 
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Hiatorioal experieDce, too, oonfirms the statement that E&nt 
did not woil towardB the ensUTing of the spirit, bot towards 
its liberstioii. A strong, manly feeling is traceable to his 
infloenoe, a feeling which prodnoed disciples strong in action 
(lik« Fichte), and contribnted powerfally towards the re-con- 
BbuMion of the Fraasian State and the moral strengthening 
of Oerman life in general. Through all the movements of the 
eentttriea down to the present day this feeling has formed a 
barrier against softening and snperficialising influences. 



m 

Thus, in the case of the moral idea, we perceire a chain of 
creation and aotire influence ronning right through the whole 
of history. At the very least, it is evident that morality need 
not be looked npon as a weakness ; and that it is not the 
&nlt of moralify bnt of the ages and of indiTidnals when it 
has become snch. At the highest points it is dearly rerealed 
as a power, not for degradation, bnt for elevation, not for 
oppression, bnt for liberation ; nay, its whole development 
exhibits itself as a stniggle for a epiritnal self-dependence, for 
man's inner independence. This movement is governed by the 
eonviction that snob independence is not an inheritance derived 
from mere natnre, which can be appropriated without effort. 
On the contrary, the greatness is to be won with laboni and 
diffienlty ; it is not gained without sacrifice and self-denial, 
without hard service and willing obedience. Bnt as the 
obedience itself does not spring from blind compnlsioa, bnt tram 
tree direction, through it man gains a world of freedom and a 
Bnperiority over all outward presBure. At the same time, in 
participating in infinity, he wins a wider and purer self. As a 
mettij natural being, man is an almost invisible fragment of 
the immeasurable cosmos, dependent, throngh and through, 
npon its processes, to the centre of hia being a will-less product 
of its necessity. It is the invisible order, which ho lays hold 
of as a moral and Bpiritnal being, which first renders possible to 
him a self-active co-operation, and at the same time an inde- 
pendence of everything external. It is in the union with inner 
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rekUonshipB that lie first receives the power to base him- 
self upon his own personality, and if it moet be, to resist the 
whole world. 

We perceiTe, aooordingly, that the master-minds have not 
permitted the moral idea to suffer from any lack of courage, 
atrengtb and independence. Where then is the greatest tme 
power : in onr modem Bomanticists with their expansive emotions 
and their self-persnasion of a great power, or in such heroes 
as we haTe considered, men like Plato, Lather, and Kant, who 
were far too coasoioae of the difficulty of their task to be boast- 
folly aware of any saperfloit? of power, but whose tme strength 
was proTed by a great life-work ? And these heroes, along with 
a common and immeasnrably deep reverence for invisible laws, 
exhibit at the same time such an energetic development of 
individnal character as completely to refute the objection that 
morality mnet produce men mechanically shaped after a pattern. 
At any rate we cannot feel hart by being reckoned as pattem 
men, if we are in the company of Plato, Lather and Eant ! 

At the same time, it becomes clear that, considered from the 
standpoint of such men, morality means a great deal more than 
action for the welfare of society, that in the first place it is 
a matter of the man himself, a compelling problem of his own 
being, a desire to ovwcome an nnbearable inward schism and 
at the same time to establish a new basic relationship to reality. 
From such an inner necessity alone can there proceed an over- 
powering impulse and a joyful assarance of victory, this alone 
can give rise to the certainty of success in what seems incom- 
prehensible, nay impossible. That the direction of morality 
towards society, in recent times, and especially in onr own age, 
has brought with it a wealth of fruitful impulses can be at the 
same time folly reoognised. But to place the ultimate basis 
of morality in the relationship to Uie social environment, is to 
deduce man's innermost being from without, to rob morality 
itself of its soul, and to let it dwindle into saoh a caricatore 
that it necessarily provokes opposition, and gives the opponents 
of morality, in spite of Üieir superficiality, an appearance of 
being in the right. 

If we bear in mind the nature of genaine morality, as testified 
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by (he worid-faistorical work, theae attacks ms; with impimity 
be left on one dde ; the; do not tonoh the centre of the matter 
in the Tory lesat. Bnt although having so little Bignifioance in 
thor own Bnbstanoe, they remain noteworthy as & symptom of 
difficult oompUcations, as a sign of the insecme positioQ of 
moralify in present-day life as a whole. Histoiy shows that 
the moral idea has ever afresh climbed to lofty snmmits ; bnt 
it likewise shows that in between these periods of elevation 
there have been times of severe depression, and that each time 
the upward way has cost hard labonr. It is obvioos that in the 
esse of a work of the purest inwardness, one age cannot work 
tor another, one age cannot rest npon another. On the contrary, 
the matter remains «11 the while in a plastic state ; ever afresh, 
morality most develop and demonstrate its troth, with original, 
qwntaneons power; ever afresh it most demand the living 
decisioD, not only of the individual but also of the commnnit^. 
Present-day civilisatioD, however, in spite of all its great achieve- 
ments, has no inner solidarity of conviction, no thought-world 
whioh embraces the human seal, no dominating ideal of life. 
Accordingly, it cannot gronnd morality in the core of our being, 
nor give it a form corresponding to our stage of world-historical 
develi^anent and work. 

We are face to face, at this point, with great tasks and 
diflBoult iffoblems. For the time being, the broad current of 
the age, indifferent and callous, tbrosts them aside. But their 
time will come, and it draws nearer in proportion as the 
individual begins to be personally sensitive to the emptiness of 
a civilisation withoat a soul, and as men become clearly 
conBoiouB of the disiHToportion between the feverish intoisity 
of modem wpi^ and its yield of happiness and spiritnal life. 
Times of lax and superficial morality have always been followed 
by periods of deepening and strengthening. And thus it will 
be in the future, as certainly as there roles in man's being a 
nature that cannot be destroyed, a nature that ever anew breaks 
victoriously forth through all the changes which time can bring. 
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THE MORAL FORCES IN THE LIFE OF 
TO-DAY* 

Ik dealing vitfa moral problems, we most dirtingniah between 
these two things : the ultimate derivation of morality from our 
inneimoBt natore, and from oar basic relationship to the whole, 
on the one hand ; and its actual nufoldment, its rise and growth 
within the human sphere, on the other. Those who think 
themselTos able to dispwiae with the former, condemn their 
own mode of thought to irreTocable snperfioiolity ; those who 
neglect ttie latter, renonnoe the power of moroli^ within hnman 
conditions, and the gaining of the whole man. A concloBive 
treatment most embrace both. But withont injnry now the 
one side and now the other may come more to the front. The 
following stady will pm«ae the seoond of these two lines of 
thought. 

A. consideration of this kind is baaed upon the conviction 
that man — empixically regarded — is not already moral, but must 
first become so; and this he cannot do unless the lüe-proeesB 
itself BO shapes him ; experience and wcik must effect a moral 
edncatian, a force indwelling in life must lead the individaals 
beyond Üieir cmde natural impulses and their narrow care for 
personal wel&re. The chief means of education consists in 
that which at first comes to us through the compulsion of 
ontwud oircumstonoeB, being gradually turned into inner life 
and appropriated by our feeling ; that which at first operates 
only here and there, only under particular circumatanoes and 
conditions, gradooUy ceases to be accidental and is extended 
• horn Uw Zulimift, vU., Ho. 10 (Deo«mbei 10, 1896). 
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orer the whole of life. To follow oat this movement in a given 
age means to trace the lines of convergence and points of contact 
whioh empirical life offers to the work of moral development ; it 
means to seek oot the place of morality in the work of the age. 
And we most adopt this method of procedore in dealing with 
the moral farces of the present day. 

An energetic negation is the primary characteristic of modem 
life, if we oonsider it, as we do in this case, in its characteristic 
manifestation only: it rejects all invisible relationships and 
enpomatoral laws. This signifies a thmsting aside of religion 
and a weakening of its moral impulses. Now the immediate 
moral effect of religion is certainly often overrated. That which, 
in the first place, impels men towards religion is, for the most 
part, nothing other than care for their own happiness, and even 
within the sphere of religion there is so mach envy and hatred, 
so mach selfishness and passion, that under homan circnm- 
stauces, the power at religion does not straightway signify a 
gain for morality. Bat only a short-sighted consideration could 
fail to recognise that, in spite of all this, powerful moral inflsences 
go forth from religion. The invisible goods, the acqoisitian of 
which was prompted in the first place perhaps by selfish motives 
only, b^^, through their own value, to please and to move 
Ü1B feelings; the mere fact of an occupation with high and 
distant things, effects an elevation above Qie petty interests and 
cares of everyday life ; the ideas of eternity and infinity lay hold 
of men's minds and deeply stir them ; sapematnral laws, placed 
by &ith in a living present, operate towards the recognition of 
the limits of everything homan, and towards the awakening 
of reverence and piety. And since, when religion is in a 
position of secure dominance, this extends over the whole of 
man's soul, there results a characteristic type of morality, 
a constant counteraction of the lower and meaner elements in 
human nature. In so far, an upheaval of religion is at the 
same time a loss for morality. And who can deny that religion 
has been severely shaken in the modem era ? 

Modem life believes itself able entirely and easily to replace 
the deficiency which thus results by a more energetic grasp of 
immediate reality and a full employment of the otherwise 
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neglected forces here at hand. Socti a moTement ae this, in 
the first place opens up an endless manifoldneBS, bnt a more 
accurate examination reveals gniding aims and centres of nnity 
in the midst of all the disintegration. Snch a onit; ia to-ds; 
above all the social idea, the endeavonr to raise the whole 
of faumani^, in all its individaal members, to a higher stage of 
well>being, to destroy necessity and misery at their very deepest 
roots (not merely to alleviate them here and there), to com- 
monicste the goods of a highly developed civiUsation, not to 
special classes only, bat to everyone bearing the hmnan 
coontenance. It is this goal, in partictdar, which imparts 
determination and concentration to the life of Üie present day. 
From this standpoint certain tmths appear to be matters-of- 
oonrse and binding npon all. At this point all are dravm 
together into a great stream. Our age, moreover, acquires a 
gpeoifio moral stamp and characteristic moral forces in that 
it finds the centre of gravity of its spiritual existence, not like 
earlier ages, in religion, nor in the building np of the inner 
man, bat in social work. 

At this point the conscionsness of the solidarity of hamanity 
is aronsed, the individaal becomes more keenly sensitive to 
his responsibili^ for the condition of society as a whole ; the 
need and sufiering of the one are more directly felt in E^mpathy 
by the others, and from feeling, there ia an impulse of previously 
onknown enei^ towards vigorous action, towards an untüing 
woiking for others and for the whole. An essential feature of 
this movement is that the social activity is not looked upon 
as a matter of &vour or pity, as an outpouring of mere goodwill, 
hut as a duty on the one hand and a right on the other ; this 
is the point at which the idea of duty (otherwise often bat 
little regarded) approaches the modem man and profoundly 
stirs him. To recf^nise a right on the part of another, means 
to place oneself in his position and to limit one's own desires. 
Feelings of this kind are to-day finding their way into political 
life and into the statate-book. The moral influence of art, 
literatore and philosophy also lies in the social direction. The 
change, as compared with earlier ages, is obvious. Formerly 
the poets were looked upon as the teachers and creators of 
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homanit;, and their fimction w&b to elerate the level of human 
existenoe through the presentation of lofty ideals; now, they 
seek, through the oleamess and realism of their art, to bring 
Da nearer to reality, to impart to their impressions a greater 
power of aronsing feeling, and to «tir os to sympathy by a 
bold nnveiling of the darker side of human ezist^ico. Formerly, 
philosophy advanced the moral development of man, either hy 
ins i sting, with Plato, npon a high mode of thought, averse to 
all that is common and degrading, or by calling man, after 
the fiuihion of the Stoics, to inner independence and a manly 
eouseiooaness of daty; to-day it operates, in so far as it operates 
at all, towards the strengthening of solidarity, and as an im- 
pnlse to social work. 

Thos the social tendency imparts an altf^etber pecoliar 
character to modem morality. We cannot fail to recognise 
that it oaoses morality to become energetic, to direct itself 
towards tangible aohievement, to be moved by the dratiny of 
the whole, and to embrace the whole sphere of life ; there is 
a desire to convert ethics in general into social ethics, without 
adequately inquiring whether in this way we are not employing 
a shallow and perverted conoept. In general it may be said 
that the obvious advantages of the new type are apt to lead 
OS to forget its limits and its dangers. Our interest is often 
wholly absorbed by the outer situation; our entire salvation 
seems to depend upon its betterment ; its thorough transforma* 
tioD is to produce happy and capable men, and create a paradise 
npoD earth. This is acoompaoied by a neglect of the inner 
problems, an ontward direction of the thooghts, an overvaluation 
of the homan capacity, a breaking ont of an insatiable thirst 
for happiness, and an awakening of tremendous passions. 

Bnt within the sphere of modem life itself there is no lack 
of a tendency to balance and counteract the social movement. 
This is the movement towards the liberation and development 
of the individual, which has formed a main element in the 
modern type of life since the passing of the Middle Ages, and 
still persists throoghout every change. In the past, the in- 
dividual vras valued only as a member of a larger whole and 
all order in his life came from thenoe; but now this is 
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rereraed, in the aense that all spiritoal life presents itself, in 
the first place, to the individnal and all common life is erected 
npon the basis of the individaal. This high valnatioD of the 
indiTidaal involves the abandonment of many of the moral 
impnlses which previonsly seemed indiBpensable. The ednoative 
power of the great social orders and fixed systems suffers a 
decline ; while anthorify and tradition are undermined, and 
mannen and eoetoms lose their sacredness. There seems to 
be nowhere a norm independent of man ; while reverence and 
piety inoreasingly disappear from human relationships. In 
addition, the modem development of technical science and of 
faffllitdes for intercourse gives rise to a greater freedom of social 
movement, and helps to break down the anoimt limitations, 
while at the same time weakening the controlling power of the 
social environment and of super-individual anthorit^. It is 
possible for all this to be understood and made ose of in snoh 
a fashion that the accidental position and mood of the in- 
dividual becomes the highest court of appeal, and social life 
ngnifiea nothing more than an encounter (whi(^ easily becomes 
a oonflist) of individuals bent upon their own welfitre. 

Bat for hnmaoity as a whole, the movement towards the 
individual is by no means wholly negative ; it is also very 
decidedly positive — even in a moral sense. For the more 
powerful development of the individual involves the desire for 
a greater directness and truthfulness of life ; man is to r^ulate 
his actions not under the influence of outer pressure, but 
aofiording to his own conviction and feeling ; under no cir- 
enmstancea is he to remain a mere unit of the raee, or a 
fragment of an organbation. He is to stand npon his own 
feet, to develop his own nature and express the latter in all 
his actions. 

Following this tendeno^, freedom is developed, not only in 
the political and social sphere, but also in all the personal 
connections of man with man. This is to be seen in the 
rdationship of parents and children, and in the realm of sex 
relationships. It may be asked : Why should not the freedom 
of a rati<Hia] being develop an inner law which shall be 
more deeply influential than any outward compulsion? And 
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indeed if the word be token in its deeper sense, individnality, 
in all its extension, can become a constmctiTe norm. For 
epiritnal individnatify is not given ready-made ; it is a eon- 
tinooDS task; it involTes demands and fixes limits; and in 
its attitude towards matter it works as a transforming and 
form-giTing power. It tbos ennobles all personal retationshipa, 
and eT«7 kind of love, espeoiall; (as the strongest dam against 
the onide natural instinct) sexoal lore ; thus it refines all 
feeling, permits art and science to see more in the things, makea 
the particnlarit; of the separate moment more significant, 
and accordingly effects, throogbont, an eleration of life ; 
at the same time, it expels mere self-will, and oonmüta man 
to the law of his own nature. All this holds, indeed, only 
in as far as indiridnality is onderstood in the higher sense. 
Bot why should this not be the case ; why should this great 
idea remain tied to its lowest interpretation? 

Jnst as, rightly miderstood, indiTidaality contains wiÜiin 
its own natnre a law and & fomuttire force, bo the movement 
towu^ the individnal eToIrea from matoal human relationships 
a wealth of conneotiona and limitations. The freedom which the 
individual demands for himself he cannot possibly deny to 
others as their right ; thns the separate nnite are compelled 
to respect and to limit one another. Here, too, the idea of 
justice aoqnirea no little power. 

Farther, the more free movement of modem life brings the 
individuals into incomparably closer motnal relationship, and 
this effects an adjustment and a wearing down of individual 
eccentricities. Thus there resnlts, in social life, a common 
spiritual atmosphere, accompanied by general opinions and 
general movements, which in spite of all apparent self-will, 
firmly anrroond the individuals and securely hold them 
together. The attempt to reckon for something in the estima- 
tion of one's fellow-men, to find recognition and distinction 
(or at any rate, to avoid falling) in their eyes, is, in general, 
a paruoolarly strong motive force in human conduct ; and 
wiUi this growth of matual relationship and the greater 
publicity and oonsciousnesB of modem life it becomes stronger 
than ever. Public opinion now becomes a oonscience for 
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famittBity and ta num. And is it not chaiMteristie of ite 
emnaetüm with the eleTttion of the iBdividual that the eaine 
thinkflr who p«oiiliari; emphasiBed the right of the individoal 
in the State, in society, and in edoeatiou, namely John Locke, 
waa also the first to desire to see the recognition, side by 
aide wiUi the divineand the political law, of a law of public 
opini<Hi? It ia cartainly tme that condoot in response to 
the pre eaar e of public opinion is at first decidedly external 
and aqterfieial. Yet even the endeavoor to obtain a reapeetaUe 
^peatanee in these matters is not wholly withont valne; 
and it is of in^ortanoe to remember that in this cage, too, 
we may rely upon the moTement from withont to within, 
from the action to the inner feeling. Th^ which in the 
first place was done for the sake of the others can gradually 
give liw to pleasure for its own sake, and finally, as on end 
in itself, serre as a guide for oor condoot. 

While poblie opinion snnonnds man as an invisible power 
and guides turn with invisible reins, there is also no lack, 
in the modem world, of Tisible relationships. In the plaoe 
of the old organisations, woi^ itself produces new links binding 
men together; oot of the different interests whioh are here 
in qneetion there are developed groupings whioh are oatwardly 
&«e, though inwardly no less united than was formerly the 
eaae; and in the j^oe of the old commimal sense there 
arises the tejlowship Ceeling of these free associations. Now, 
too, the individual finds himself oompelled to subordinate 
himself to a whole and to nuke saorifiees in its intwests ; 
hen, too, that which was first taken up from motives of selfish 
interest oan gradually become an end in itself. 

An individnalisation of exlBtenoe, aooompanied by an eleva- 
tion of man above his petty ego, is brought about in another 
direction throng the idea of nationalify. While the eif^teentb 
eentoty dung to the abstract concept of humanity, the nin»- 
teentb disoovoed and developed a wealth of individual fbrma- 
ticos ; just as the whole life of humanity experienced an 
tmmeasarable mriohment in this way, bo there resulted 
fiwm this standpoint, also, a powerful reaction against the 
flgüsm of the individual. General tasks become much more 
7 
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immediate to the individnal and more impentive for him whea 
people and coimtr; bold np the peculiarity of his own gpeoifio 
character on a large Bosle and in a povetfol visible form, 
and at the same time introduce the passing moment into the 
current of historical life. The indiridoalit; of the nation 
becomes the bridge &am the separate interests of the individual 
to a derotion to general ends. How much can thus be gained 
for the strengthening of life and the development of oharaoter 
was magnificently demonstrated by Fichte in his epeeohes 
to the German people ; though whether the matter was always 
understood in this noble sense is another question. For the 
individuality of a nation, iust like that of an individoal, oan be 
understood in a higher or a lower sense ; if a people takes 
its own character as a great task, as a noble aim, it will tmoeas- 
ingly seek to improve itself, while testing and reviewing the 
existing state of things ; thos it inll recognise a general reason 
beyond sU that is special and individual, and will subordinate 
its own conduct to this. Then the most powerful development 
of a nation can constitute no disadvantage or danger for 
any other nation. If, however, the national character, in 
its immediate condition, is onconditionally retained, glorified, 
and recklessly and passionately defended, then not only must 
the inner development of the nation come to a standstill, 
but there will arise a state of mutual repulsion and hostility 
amongst the different peoples. All the nnfiumess and bitterness 
formerly produced by the inter-religions conflicts may then 
experience a revival on the basis of nationalism ; and in 
portioular we may again see the employment of twofbld weights 
and measures, in the sense that each demands for himself^ 
as a right, that which he denounces as injoatioe when practised 
by the others. Formerly it was said ci^'u« regio, tyu$ religio ; 
now we consider this barbaric. But will later generations think 
any better of the motto of euju» regio, ejvs natio, which has 
to-day attained to such power? But such possibilities need 
not necessarily develop into actuality. The rational concept of 
nationality can assert itself, overoome mere nature, and form 
a main factor of moral education for the people of to-day. 
B is a retrogression to the eighteenth century to ignore this 
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mighty Htream of life and power, and to recognise the idea 
of homanit? only in its abstract form. 

Thns modem life ia interwoven with a wealth of individiial 
fonnationa; throngh its whole length and breadth worke a 
process of individaalisation which, with its form-giving and 
consolidating power, gives rise to inexhaostible moral impulses. 
It is another question, however, whether snch an individoali- 
sation of existence is easil; reconcilable with that socialisation 
which we have jnst considered, whether there is not here a 
sharp conflict of movements, accompanied b; a tension between 
the moral infloenoes. The two movements agree at any rate 
in one main tendency : in the elevation of man, in the greater 
care for his well-being, in the more powerful development of 
his existence. In both eases man forms the central point of 
reality. But this common feature does not remain free from 
attack ; it enoonnters serious opposition from a department 
of life which in the first place should also be concerned only 
with man's welfitre — ^from the modem cojutruction of work. 

We need not dwell upon the educative and moral power of 
work. The inner development of man's true life, the growth 
beyond the early natnral motive (which is the fundamental 
idea permeating our whole study), is never more conspicaons 
thai) at this point. The object, which man at first lays hold 
of from vrithont and as a mere means for his purposes, becomes 
familiar to him and of value in itself, the more his activity 
becomes bound up with it and represented in it. Thns work 
becomes an end in litself and a source of pure joy to those 
who are carrying it forward. Now man can subordinate himself 
to the tasks of his work and in its success wholly lose sight 
of hie own advantage. Therefore, the more energetic the work 
becomes, the more it grows to be a matter bonnd up with the 
whole man, the more it may serve as a liberation from petty 
egoism, the more it can contribute to an inner enlargement of 
man's being. Now it is obvious that the present day is more 
than any other age devoted to work, more than ever before 
is man's whole power put forth, more Üian ever before is oqr 
activity bound up with the objects, more than ever before is 
all soocess dependent upon their being overcome and appro- 
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priated. Tbna work, too, ahoold now exhibit its edoeatm 
inflneDce in the fdlleet degree. And in reality life doee attain 
an immense eameatnesa ; all idleneBS is bauiihed, all pnipoeeless 
activity 'a thrast aside, all self-will is rejected, when man eomes 
ander the disciplinat; inflnenoe of the object and mnst obey, 
without ese^e, the law of the thing itself. There is here 
developed a oonsciooaness of dnty and an action in obedience 
to dnty, which, in subordination to an objective order, in the 
recc^fnition of a condition of dependency, at the same time 
aronses a feeling of dignity and greatness and len^ a greater 
firmness to the whole of life. 

At the same time, modem work, with its immense oomplezes, 
most force apon the individual the feeling that in himself he 
is ot^able of absolotely nothing, but that all success demands 
the co-operation of many individaals, and that the individual 
has no value apart from this common achievement. Thus 
attention is continually directed towards the matter as a whole, 
while the individnal is impressed with a sense of his immeasur- 
able littleness. MuUi pertraiuiinTU et t^ugibetur $cientia. 

Bat this psychic infloence on the part of vatk is subject to 
a condition : that which is brooght by the outward occupation 
mnst be conv^lied into inner feelinig and be appropriated by 
the whole man ; and everything which hinders this inward 
direction also endangers the influence. Now it is precisely 
at this point that the modem type of work exhibits eenons 
dangers. Work has grown more and more beyond the 
immediate feeling and capacity of the individual ; it has beoome 
more and more technical in character and has in this way 
become infinitely refined and differentiated. This inoieasing 
division, however, does not permit the individual to perceive 
more than an increasingly small fragment of the whole ; and 
finally he and his thooght, too, become tied dovm to this 
fragment. He no longer succeeds in holding the idea of the 
whole, he becomes a will-less cog in a great machine. Now 
he can no longer feel the woik to be his own ; he eeases to take 
pleasure in it and becomes indifferent or even hostile towards 
it. The spiritual contact with Ute object beoomes increasingly 
less real, until ultimately the educative effect of work uptm 
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the Boal fOtireJy c o m ob . At the same time the spiritaal 
inflnMioe of the vork ia rednced by reasan of its favenBh 
ftceelwatioD, vhieh u^es mui forward from one Bcoomplishment 
to anotha', gives rise to oneeasiiig atteretion, and does not 
pennik ewea the stomgest impresaion to strike roots in his soul. 
Knally the inereuing intemit^ of the straggle for existence, 
the KTwe oonfliet of fbraes, with all its moral temptations, as 
prodnoed and onoeaBingly aooentnated by modem life, becomes 
a direct sonnse of injury to the work of moral ednoation. The 
exeitement and passion of these strog^es of indiTidnals, classeB 
and peoples, thre^ns to stifle all inner joy in the objects 
themselTee and to suppress all feeling of stdidari^. Thas 
work, which shonld, according to its inoermoBt natoie, bind 
men together, appears sharply to divide them and to drive them 
to unrelenting hostility. 

The cere of all these dangers is the separation of work from 
the soul and the overmastering of man by a soolless external 
activity. The onreetrioted development of this tendency leads 
to a mechanisation of existenoe, a redaction of man to a mere 
tool with a Bonl. The sharp antithesis to the motive forces 
of vhidi we have jnst treated is obvioos; in their oaae, man 
with hia feeling and sabjective condition experienced an 
inuneasttrable enhancement; now, on the other hand, he is 
delved of all valne in himself. In the former case he was 
treated as the highest end in itself ; in the latter he becomes a 
more wül-lesa slave of work, a mere means in a sonlless process 
o{ dvihsatiiHi. Only a dispirited feeling can endure such a 
oontradictioD. 

Oar stody has shown that modem life, espeoi^y in its 
q;teetfic charaeteristios, is rich in moral motive forces. To fling 
all this away, and to complain of the age in sentimental or 
Pharisaical vein, most therefore be looked upon as a fundamental 
mistake. Bat at the same time the movement of the age 
is ahowo to be fnll of problems ; both the s^arate points and 
their matoal lelatioaBhip offer great tasks and demand deaisions 
of ooi own. That which is of spiritual importance has always 
fint to be gained ; the age has first to acquire its own ideality. 
The main points are here set forth as separate theses. 
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1. In the case of the indiTidnal motiTö tonea, the general 
lerel of life exhibita a confhaed mixture of higher and lower 
conceptions, of action and reaction. An energetic division and 
a gathering hither of the higher elements is in this case 
needfoL And this can never nnder an; ciroamstancea resnlt of 
itself &om this cooditioii of confasion ; it demands a moTement 
to the moral principles, a development of morality, not as a mere 
accompaniment of civilisation, bnt as a complete end in itself. 

2. As they exist 'in their immediate form the moral impulses 
of the age form an unendnrable contradiction. Socialisation 
and individualisation draw us in opposite directions. And in 
sharp opposition to both stands the mechanisation of life, an 
apparently unavoidable result of modem work. Such con- 
tradictions as these cannot be removed by means of faint- 
hearted compromises, which may perhaps gladden the heart 
of academic philosophers, but which leave humanity indifferent. 
There is need of a courageous deepening of thought and life 
in order to grasp, in these antitheses, the different sides, tasks 
and relationships of an all-embracing reality. 

3. Characteristic of all the modem motive forces is the move- 
ment from without towards within, from action to feeling, 
the gradual alteration and ennobling of the motives through 
the process of life. Such a movement is incomprehensible 
without the assistance of an inner nature, without a depth 
of the soul, uniting man with a spiritual order. This spiritoal 
basis of our life is to-day obscured. It needs to be worked out 
and to be brou^t into prominence. Otherwise life remains 
empty in all its wealth and spiritless in all its activity. 

It ia obvious that all three theses point in the same direction. 
Oar spiritual capacity must be more independently developed ; 
our fundamental moral power must be revivified. This can 
never be given to us by the circumstances of the age. It is, 
and always mast be, a fi-ee act on the part of man. Must we 
not believe that in our case, too, we shall find the courage 
to develop spiritual power? Can the German people, in 
particular, permanently forget that it gave rise to such great 
movements of moral renewal as the Beformatian and the 
critical philosophy? 
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THE INNER MOVEMENT OF MODERN 
LIFE» 

Tbi Uodarn Worid, thron^ont its whole derelopmeiit, has 
hem eluneteräed by an iiuier nnrest, b; a restlesB straggling 
tannii — not only in an external sense, bat aim on the part 
of man against himself — by reflection and donbt with regard 
to oor own being, by a yeaning and craving for elarity as 
to oor pnrpoK. Vi^thin the modem period there have be^i, 
not only hard oonfliote in the world of concepts, bat real 
traos&rmationB of the most deep-going description : th« 
Banaissanee was oompelled to give way to the Enlightenment, 
and the En%htenineDt to the Kew Hamanism, while the last 
saw itself forced baok and desto^ed by the modem movament 
(in the narrow tense of the word modem). Hnmanil^ was 
Cneed again and again to abandon the point at which it had 
began to settle down; erer anew the modem itself became 
a {voblern and a task, a war-ery of one party and a term of 
iqiroaoh in the monUi of the other. 

Sodt inseenri^ and vnrest proclaim that modem life, from 
the very beginning, is by no meaos simple, bat on the contrary 
emtaini differoit goals within itself nay that it is hardened 
with a thorooghgoing oi^sition, an nnbearable contradiction. 
Soeh a contradiction cannot be oreroome withoat a complete 
tnuisfomiation of the first position, without the heroic bailding- 
i^ of a new life and ereative work — oor entire ezistenoe being 
thetehy oonverted into a great task. And this is, in realify, 
the sitnaüon eonfivnting ns ; modem life contains, as a mattfif 
* Vrom the ZM (^«»4, vol. xvlL, No. fl09 (Oetobw 1, ISH). 
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of bet, not ooe, but two moyements ; tnd these are. moreorer, 
in oppoBition to one another. We need merely to take two 
reoognJaed fiicts and place them in a closer relationahip than 
is nsnol, thns testing their compatibility, in order to peroeive 
that modem life contains a severe contradiction and is torn 
with on mibeorable tension. 

Modem life finds its peculiarity in promoting a development 
of life from the standpoint of Üie hnman snbjeet ; it mores from 
äte snlgeot towards the olgeot, from man towards the world. 
This is in the deepest contrast to the older type of life which 
b^an in Ancient Greece and acquired a fixed form in the 
Middle Ages, and according to which man was a fragment of 
a giten and closed cosmic order, secorely anrroonding him 
and imparting its contest to his life. Thns the tmth of hia 
actions depended entirely on» his relationship to the world. In 
this case, the whole, as an orgamsm, embraced man within 
it as a member, so that the human sphere was dominated by 
oi^anisation, at first in the form of the atate, then in that of 
the ohoroh ; to break away from this was to abandon all reason. 
The leading idea of life and coudnct was accordingly ordar, 
which assigned to all freedom its measure and its limits. 

The modem period begins with the moment when the 
snbjeet, strengthened and deepened throngh the work of 
millennimna, felt this bond and this subordination to be an 
unbearable coercion, and at the same time perceiTed, in the 
previons view of the world, a mere reflection of his own acÜTity. 
With the spread of this conviction there begins a compete 
transfbrmation of our reality. All that is apparently fixed grows 
floid, the subject becomes the central point, at which everything 
must justify itself and whose activity must first build up a 
world ; at the same time the individual now becomes the 
supporter of society and communicates to it its life and power. 
Order gives way to freedom, while man's octivify and self- 
consciousness increase immeasurably. Not only is man nothing 
more than that which he makes of himself, but he seems to 
impress his nature upon everything else. How can he now 
fkil to feel that he is lord and master of the things? 

This aggnutdisement of man is the most oonspionous feature 
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of modem life ; bat it is not the whole of this life. It is 
remarkftble that within the field of modem life an opposed 
movement, of no less strength, is working towuds the 
diminatioQ utd sobordination of man. This movement is 
|m>dnced and developed by the Üiirst for reality, the desire 
for participation in tiie real lifis and innermost core of the things 
themselves in all their infinitude. To the open mind there 
can be no doabt that the older mode of life involved man in 
his merely human ideas and feelings ; that, in this way, even the 
widest seeming expansion of life, in reality left him still con- 
fined within the narrow limits of his own circle ; and that the 
pettiness of his merely hunan character stood between him 
and the things — the most difficult of all obstacles. Now, on 
the other hsnd, there is awakened a desire for a more genuine 
life based npon the breadth and truth of the things themselves ; 
now man must take up the hardest of all conflicts, the straggle 
against himself ; now it is a question of overcoming himself, of 
breaking through the oppressive narrowness, of destroying 
anthropomorphism root and branch. The world is now to be 
nnderstood, not &om the standpoint of man, but man from that 
of the world ; this was what Bacon demanded, and the movement 
was completed by Spinoza, with the unyielding energy and 
severe simplicity of a construction of life based upon the eternity 
and infinity of the whole. This tendency gives rise to aspira* 
tions and moods entirely difierent &om those developed by the 
movement towards freedom. In this case man must suspend 
all feeling and put aside the desire for egotistic happiness ; but 
in return for this self-denial he may draw upon the unperverted 
nature of the things themselves ; the world now stands before 
him with greater firmness, and experience is more effective, 
imparting proportion and stability to the whole of human 
action. The dark mist which had hitherto shrouded our life 
is now dissipated. Man's heart, too, acquires great peace and 
quiet blessednesB from the consoiousness of possessing eternal 
troth. 

Thus the ideals of freedom and of troth confront one another 
in modem life. And they are not so easily united as might 
appear to a thoughtless mind. On the oontrary, they contain. 
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u tha; immedütetjr «ntfront oi, opposed s^Btemt of taImr «nd 
bagti hoBun aeÜon altmg ihatj^y diTargont path». On the odb 
lumd, the snbjeot sedu to master the otgeet^ on Ülo other the 
(Aijeek eodaaTonn to dnw the sabiieat to itself; here nun is 
n^ied tnd enhuged, theie he is depieoisted and limited ; ben 
bis feelings are pessioiutdy ezeited, there as far as possible 
radoeed; here the whole content of life is oommanieated 
through u! and our oiganiHation, there the hnmao is as 
«mgetioall; as possible eHuunated ; here all morement points 
towsrds man, there it presses Harvard berytHid him to infinity. 
Whatewex we look, we see antithesis, diasennon, life-and-death 
stragg^. 

This is an antagonism, not of indifidnals or eren of parties, 
but within the spiritoal woA itself. Ssoh an antagonism can 
neither be qoietl; aooepted nor peaoefiilly composed : it call« for 
an orerooming, and it oan find Üiis throngfa progressiTe actitm 
only, thiongh the establishment of a new position of lifia, in 
whiob the homan and the oosmio types, sabject and object, give 
np their hostility and nnite in a oommon woA. The solution 
oan be sought in one directdon only, namely throngh the dis- 
eloBore of a world within the homan sphere itself, throngh laying 
bold of something snperhoman within man himself; while, ^ 
the same time, the world, which at first seems to weigh apon 
OS as an alien power, aoqnires a soul, and reveals itself as an 
abode of ^iritnal forces. Then ties ate woTen from the one to 
the other ; then, ont of the contradiction itself, there can pro- 
ceed a life incomparably richer in contwt and essential being 
thui that known to earlier ages. 

Bot sooh a solution does not depend npon general tendencies, 
opon words or formnlie. There is need for an exact answer. 
We most discover a new reali^ through action and aohieTonent; 
oar own being and life most be raised. In reali^ it is for this 
that the modem period is unceasingly striving, stimnlated and 
impelled by the deep opposition within its own aspiration. 
Bnt only gradually, as the result of experiences and disappoint- 
ments, does it seem abte to approach this goal ; again and again 
it is thrown back to the beginning, and ever anew the same 
proUem oonfronts us. Possibly this movement is mied by a 
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ooiuD riijthm, » reenireDoe of related types. At an; rate the 
inner Bluest and inBeonrity of modem life ha« now found an 
explanation. 

With the reoognition of this main problem it becomes possible 
to arrange and grade the modem period. The latter reaohes the 
height of its ereatim work only when an OTorooming of the 
antitheaiB is attempted ; whenever tiie two sides become isolated 
and torn against one another, Üien, in spite of all aetiTi^ 
on the part of indiyidnals, we cannot &ul to reot^nise a 
spiritoal ebb. This isolation resalts, on Üie one hand, 
in a tendency towards absolnte subjeotirism, towards free- 
ing the snbjeot from all union with the olgects; and, on 
iba oUier, in the opposite tendency towards an absolnte 
olijeotiTism, in which the entire man is dcHoinated and absorbed 
hy the environing world. Both describe themselTes, with peon- 
liar emphiMifl, as modem ; bnt in reality they are only the basic 
element of modem life, and neither its height nor its prodBctive 
force. The Tarions new movements and stages which have 
been prodoeed by the aspiration to overcome this oontradiction, 
give rise to, and mark off, the fainoipal Boctions of the modem 
period. Let ns briefly consider ite development from this 
standpoint. 

The great problem was taken up and answered, for the first 
time, by the Benaissanoe. The anormoos strengthoiiog of the 
rabject effected by this great movement is known to all of as ; 
bat at the same time we most not forget that it biooght with 
ä a stronger ottjectivity on the part of the things themselveB, 
a dearer view of reality, and a more objective world-oonsdons- 
nesa. As Jakob Borokhardt says, in his inimitable way : " In 
the Middle Ages, the two sides of conscionsDess (that directed 
towards the worid, and that directed towards man's own inner 
life) lay dreaming or only half-awake, as though ander a oommon 
veil. The veil was woven of faith, childlike prqndioe and 
detoaon ; seen throogh it, the world and history seemed 
wondnmsly tinted, bnt man knew himself only as race, nation, 
parly, oorporatioD, family, or in some other general form. It 
waa ia Italy that this veil first dissolved; men awoke to an 
olgeetiva view and treatment of the state and of the things of this 
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world in geoer&l, and at the same tim« the subject aroee, with 
fall power. The man became the spiritoal individnal and knew 
himself as snch." In reali^ the nnrayelling of the mediteval 
entanglement of snbject and object forms a main achierement 
of the Renaissance. This separation was indispensable in order 
that eaoh might find its chief strength and develop its own 
Bpeoi&c nature. Only when set free bom man con the world 
nnfbld its riches and demonstrate its stability, and only through 
wrestling with the objective world can hnman life, in the modem 
age, gain the living spiritoal inwardness; which separates it 
so widely from the dreamlike inwardness of feeling of the 
Middle Ages. 

Bnt the Benaisssnce would not have become an age of great 
creative activity, if it had not onderstood, further, bow to over- 
come, in some way, the gap created between the snbject and 
the world. This was done through the development of a world 
of living beauty. Here all that is pushing upwards from within 
presses for visible illustration, and only through outer repre- 
sentation does the psychic image acquire full reali^ ; con- 
versely, however, the ooter world receives a thoroughgoing 
inspiration through the artistic treatment, and thas it can appeal 
to man and reveal its dee^a to him. Each side aspires towards 
the other, the interweaving of the two giving rise to works 
that will never foil to elevate and delight ub. But the greatness 
of these works is far from guaranteeing the correotaesa of the 
solution, in principle. Man and world are still too closely 
related to one another ; they are conceived, from the very 
beginning, to be more of the some nature than seemed possible 
to the work and conviction of a later period : the immediate 
ensooliog of nature hinders exact investigation and leaves a 
large opening for obscurity and superstition ; while the tendency 
towards artistic and technical work does not lead man to inde- 
pendence and to an incontestable fimmess in his inner life. 
With all the wealth of life and beauty, the general position 
remained confäsed, and a further distinction and classification 
more and more became the imperative need of the age. 

The Enlightenment took np this task, and sharpened the 
antithesis of sabjeot and object to an extent hitherto nnkuown. 
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Nature is now to win full antonomy, and for this pnrpoBe it 
magt discard ever; peyohic qnality and become a ^tem of mere 
masses and moTements. At the same time the salrject becomes 
concentrated in itself, man discovers a reason immanait in 
bimself, a racial possession of eternal traths ; and with such 
Bopport he feels himself strong enough to derelop a " natoral " 
justice, a "natural" morality, a "natural" religion, inde- 
pendent of tradition and enTiromnent. Bat if, in the first 
instance, he withdraws wholly from the world into himself, he 
keeps the world continually before his eyes, he does not abandon 
relationship with it ; on the contrary, he is eagerly concerned, 
hy orerooming the golf, to understand and dominate it. For 
this purpose the chief essential appears to be the distinction, 
in the soul itself, between actiTe and passive movements, 
between those which are cosmic and Üiose which are merely 
human. As the purest of the first class we perceive concep- 
tual thought, with its critical energy and its penetrating 
clarity ; while on the merely faoman side come the passions 
and feelings, which must give way if man and the cosmos are 
to find one another. In this ease thought uuifoimly controls 
knowledge and condnct. If, without in any way looking outside 
itself, it develops its own nature and its own laws in parity, 
it is here looked upon as expressing, at the same time, the 
content of the great world ; without in any way touching one 
another, thought and being are held together by a strict 
paratldism. Thought, farther, makes man strong enough to 
shape the surrounding world according to the dictates of reason. 
A diligent [«acUcal activity more and more diminishes the gulf 
between us and the things. 

Although all that modem life owes to the joyous faith and 
active labour of the Enlightenment can be forgotten only 
because the following period has absorbed within itself the best 
fruits of this activity and enjoys them as a matter-of-oonrse, 
yet .there is agreement as to the nntenability of the specific 
thesis of the Enlightenment. This p^irallelism between thou^t 
and being, which made thought self-dependent and at the same 
time looked upon it as corresponding with a world dtuated 
without, went down before the saperior criticism of Eant. The 
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whole of this system of life wu, moreorer, felt to be inadeqnAt«, 
beoanse nowhere did it offer mui a direot relationship either 
with himeelf ca with the things. Since a ratioDalistio thought 
was the sole means of mediation, life anavoidably became cool, 
artificial and abstract ; and the more the popolarisation of th« 
ideas in question enabled hnmanity to 6q>erienoe these oon- 
seqnenoes, the more powerful became the reaction on the part 
of immediate feeling. Then came the "age of stress and 
sbug^e," and finally the field was held by the Qerman elasedoal 
period with its New Hnmanism. 

In the New HnmaniBm the moTement towards olear dis- 
tinotion girea way to that towards fniitfbl union, and an original 
Ufa takes the place of rational refiection. The doHire for great 
systems of relationships acqoiree an irreBistible power ; nature 
and spirit, as they are now called, again striTe towards union 
and form a common life ; spirit is now to be purified and 
enlarged through nature, while nature, by contact with spirit, 
is to acquire transparency and aoul. This reveals a clear 
connection with the Benüssanee ; now, again, life and beauty 
are Üie moving spirits of the creative work, yet at the same 
time we are compelled to recognise important new developments. 
Not only are nature and spirit more clearly distingniBhed from 
one another, but each beoomes more consolidated to a whole, 
and there develops a definite relationship of whole to whole : 
one and the same life, namely an artistic building up and 
shaping, a creation and construction, links both realms together; 
but in nature it remains onconscions and is not free ; the spirit 
alone raises it to the stage of consciousness and freedom. But 
by reason of the relationship in essential being, the elevation 
to freedom, such as is accomplished by artistio creation with 
its imagination, is at the same time a revelation of the deepest 
eare of the tilings; the ideal reality is also the purest tmth 
of being. Thus freedom and truth appear united in one Ufa. 
Man has found th6 whole and has at the same time grown 
within himself. 

The life of the pieeent day, in this cose also, feeds upon the 
rich creative work that sprang from suoh conviction and mani- 
festation. Bot heie again oni attitude of thankful voLeration in 
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the presence of imperiBbable woiks of art does not imply r 
reeognition of the basic principle. The actual moTcment of life 
baa already carried as far away from the latter, farther perhaps 
than from the main tendency of the Enlightenment. The 
oppositions hsTS shovn themselves harder and sharper than 
vas conceived by this synthesis, while nature has boen stripped 
of her artistic robe and again appears completely devoid of 
soul; and in the case of man himself dif&aolt complioationa 
•ppear, at first in social life and then in his own inner life. 
Ajuidst the nnrest, care and passion resulting from this state 
(rf things, the snnny cheerfalness of the German classical period 
▼anlBhes into the remote distance, oar life divides itself more 
than ever, and oar fandamental relationship to the world 
beoomea painfally obscore. 

Under soeh conditions the separate basic elements of modem 
life again assert themselTes independently and each demands 
the whole man for itself. In the first place, the real world 
poshes itself to the front with a giant strength fed npon 
researob and technical work, and seeks wholly to subordinate 
man to a eonlless rontine of work, while draining him of every 
drop of independent inner life. Bat this tendency cannot long 
remain without opposition ; the sabjeot soon recoUecta its first 
birthright in the inn» life, and sabjeotiviBm breaks oat with 
a force all the more elementary the more man bad previously 
been oppressed and intimidated by soalleas forces. The cbarac* 
ieristie mark of the present day is the sharp opposition of these 
two tendencies, the bitter confiiet between subjective and 
objective life, the oscillation between soulless work and isolated 
feeling. Bat to-day, too, there can be no doubt that the 
creative power and the nltimate ri^t of modem life lies not 
OD tbin or that side, but beyond the antithesis, and no doubt 
that a great task has again been set before us, the task of a 
synthesis irtiich, while fully rect^nisiDg the existing complications 
and antitheses, presses forward beyond these to a depth at which 
the life-procees is able by reason of its own inner firmness to 
bridge Üie golf and in itself to gain a oosmic character. The 
path that we ourselves bvonr has been dealt with more especially 
in the Kamp/ twn «ttwn geütigen LeberumkaU (1896) and in 
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The Truth of Religion (trans. Dr. Tudor Jonea, naw edit., 
1913). Finally, we believe that to-day fiu more forcee are 
working — oonscioody or nnconscionaly — towards this goal than 
might be imagined from an ezaminatioQ of the sot&ce of 
modem life. 
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an impottant gain for human ealtnre itself. Aeoordingly, onr 
age attacked the problem ftill of joy and confident of victory. 
The greatest goodwill was shown upon both sides ; on the one 
a great readiness to work and a capacity for sacrifice ; on the 
other, a deep thirat for inetmction utd a ready receptivity. 
Bot in the midst of all this diligent work we grow onoertain 
whether the path which has been stmck oat leads safely to 
the goal, whether, in &ot, the peculiar position of the age 
allows the latter to seem attainable at all, whether, therefore, 
all the immeasurable effort and labour which is bung pat into 
the task does not threaten finally to resnlt in nothing, or even 
to give rise to the exact opposite of that which we desired. 

We wish to see ednoation spread on erery side, and we 
seek to work towards this end with our whole capsoify. Bnt 
have we onraelves got that which we demre to oonmionicate 
to others? Does our age possess an education of a unified 
description, wherewith it can lay hold of the whole hnman sool and 
develop it from its innermost centre ? Affirmation of this qneetion 
is impossible, if only by reason of the sharp division between the 
old and the new modes of thought, a division which penetrates 
the age and reaches to all the ramifloations of life. The ideals 
which exert their influence upon us from the past have been 
severely shaken ; while the new bodies of thought which the 
present set« up in their stead, are very far from being sufficiently 
deep to replace the old. We cannot escape from the impression 
that'while the former mode of thought has become too narrow, 
the latter is still too shallow. Since, however, the old and 
the new modes are in vigorous opposition, they must inflict 
severe iiy*aiy upon one another ; tiio complete man is not 
aroused to put forth his whole strengUi and flseling; there is 
a lack of an all-commanding goal, an all-embracing syndesis 
of life, which can give to all oar work, unity, harmony, and 
proportion. Thus, uncertain of the main tend^oy of our 
effort, we are afraid of provoking the contradictions latent in 
the present situation, and this fear has the effect of onavoidably 
driving our work to the periphery of existence, leaving us 
concerned rather to attain the greatest possible wealth of 
accomplishments, than to secure an inner unity. 
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We mnst remember, fdrtlier, th&t the coorae of the nineteenth 
oentni7 directed the woi^ of homan culture more and more 
away from the. problems of the inner world, with which the 
high art aad specolatiTe philosoph; of the Oerman Classical 
Period had beeo ptedominaotly ooncemed, and towards the 
exploration of the visible world and the shaping of our im> 
mediate existeooe. Matters taking this turn, the work became 
ever more ramified, man became inoreaaingly and more closely 
» tt aehed to his eavironment; and with such an expansion of 
life its concentration sank more and more into the background. 
This direction towards outward accomplishment and success 
caused the care for the whole man and for the condition of 
his Bonl to seem a matter of vety inferior importance. 

When, however, the fundamental relationship of human li£B 
is that of man to his environment, the intellectual element 
onaToidably wins the upper band, and men will be inclined 
to multiply knowledge as far as possible, to extend their horizon, 
to seek merely intelleotoalistic explanations for every problem 
and to content themeelves with these. And since we aim at 
this for oorselves, we shall endeavour also to communicate it 
to others. More particularly is the case of a predominantly 
intellectual culture, however, the act of communication to those 
aituated outside the work is unavoidably accompanied by a 
very rapid deterioration. For the laboor of investigation and 
tiie conflict with resistanoes is incommnnicable. Doubt, with 
its dismptive yet strengthening power, cannot be passed on 
to others. The results only, can be communicated in popular 
fkabion, and in this way a certain falsification of the matter 
is a danger very close at band. Everything difficult and obscure 
is as &r as possible coQoealed, the comers and edgra are 
ronnded o£^ and the whole matter is easily made to appear 
more finished than in reality it is ; striking features likely to 
produce a strong impression are as far as possible brooght to 
the front ; the desire for oomprebensibility easily outstrips the 
care for strict truth; and, moreover, such a representation 
easily splits up into isolated fragments of information, and 
dispfinBdB with inward unity. A variegated jumble of mental 
stimuli is suited, and men's interest« are drawn now in one 
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dii-eotioii, now in anothw. At the ume time we are threatened 
with the danger of a too high valoation of this great heap of 
knowledge, as i^ jnat as it happened to be dumped down, it was 
the hi^eat arbiter of troth and falsehood, of good and e-ril. 
Along snch a path as this what can the reeeptire booI hope 
to obtain ? Will not ereiything which it may gain b; these 
means easily be outweighed through the production of a semi- 
edncated state of mind, an illusion of education, oanying with 
it ihe supposed abili^ to speak, ai^e and pass judgment upon 
STeiy possible subject, and through the weakening of the sense 
of revereDoe for the great human problems and for the mystery 
of life ? Thus the expansion of existence which has been 
^ected in this way from without easily leads to superficiality 
and inward dissipation ; and this in its torn is apt to giTe rise 
to a state of mind which rejoices in negation, for the latter 
prodncea an appearance, although nothing more than an appear- 
ance, of liberation. In such a state of mind the most miserable 
mediocrity feels itself able, without the süßtest effort, to rise 
superior to the greatest minds. Never does this ioy of negation 
on the part of superficial people seem so objectionable and so 
impudent as it does in the sphere of ethics and religion. The 
whole education which is acqiiired along snch paths as these, 
b each that it does not penetrate to the centre of the soul but 
merely attaches itself to the periphery ; in spite of all outward 
nearness this kind of education remains inwardly remote, with 
that remoteness which men like Pestalozzi and Froebel felt so 
painfully and combated so ene^tically. 

We should have to close our eyes in order to avoid seeing 
the widespread existence of snch dangers and erila in the 
present age. But dangers and evils produce very different 
effects according to the attitude which we adopt, on principle, 
towards the matter as a whole; those who, frxim the very 
b^inning, have approached it in a spirit of doubt wilt be 
thereby held back from any further work ; but those who 
are fully convinced of its greatness and necessity will take 
these obstacles as impulses prompting them to grasp the matter 
more deeply, to liberate it from abuses, and to direct it more 
carefully fdong the right path to tiie goal. An organisation 
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of Üie variottB efforta sow being made for the eduestioQ of the 
people is peculiarly importaat and mdiBpenuble, beosiwe there 
is SQoh a great need for olariflcation and deepening, and 
becanse in this oaee it is of snob importance to find and keep 
the right path in the midst of the threatened aberrations. 
Matnal ezpression and undenrtanding oan, howerer, remore 
mach nÜBoomprehenBion and olMr away many obstaoles. 

At this point we most guard onrselTes against a misander- 
standing which may easily result bom the nse of the expreaalon 
" edocation of the people," thereby ^ving rise to a perrerted 
ooDception of the problem. By " education of the people " 
it most not for a moment be supposed that we mean a 
special kind of edneation. We do not refer to a condensed 
preparation of oar spiritnal and intellectual possessions, 
snitable for the needs and interests of the great masses : we 
are not tbinking of a dilated oonoootion of the real draught 
of edocation which we are so kind and condescending as to 
diqmise to the m^ority. No: a thoosand times, no I Just 
M there is only one tmth common to us all, so there is 
only one edncation common to ns all. In the case of the 
education of the people the only question is : How is this 
conmion edocation to be dereloped under the special ciromn- 
Btances of simple conditions of life and large masses of people ? 
That this should be accomplished is to oxa mind the decisive 
mark of all real education. An edncation which depends upon 
a partionlar situation in life and is confined in its effect to this, 
whiob does not direst itself to man as man and promise to 
advance him, whiob from its very foundation, and throughout 
all its ramifloations, is not foremost an education of the easenoe 
of man's being — oaoh a system does not deserre to be honoured 
with the name of edacation. Our efforts towards the education 
of the people derive their compelling impulse, in the flrst place, 
from the fact that in performing this task, human culture, as a 
whole, has to be referred back to its purely human foundation, 
s^I^>ed of all meretricious adornments, and built op solely 
on what is trnthfol and essential. Thus we seek, not only for 
the fli^e of others, but also for ourselvea : we do not come 
as poBsessoia who condescend to give to others of their super- 
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flnity ; on the eontnrjr eaob bUqiIb in need of the other, and 
frhile we give we desire kIbo to receive ; it is oar desire, through 
a common wo^, to penetrate below all external snperflaities 
and hindrances to a troe core of Ufa where ve may seeard; 
establish onrselves. 

Bat is there a boman edneation in such a sense, an education 
which makes the principal thing that which lies beyond all 
social difltinotion, which recognises a problem in man at man 
and places this problem before all others ? This is certainly 
open to serious doabt. And the affirmative answer to the 
qaeatioQ most be associated with an indispensable condition ; 
it demands a definite conviction wiüi regard to man's being and 
his place in the whole, and at the same time with regard to that 
which distingnishes human ooltmw and civilisation &om nature. 

If all cttltore and civilisation were a mere addition to 
nature, a decoration or refinement of nature, it oould never 
attain to an inner connection or to a rousing and progressive 
force ; it could not give rise to an inner communis of men 
and unite the efforts of all in a common .purpose. 

It can folfil such demands only if it represents a new 
stage of life and at the same time sets a new task for life as 
a whole. Such a new stage does actually appear in the oase 
of man. It lies before us in the ipintual U^e, in as far as 
the latter is raised above the sc^iaration and multiplicity that 
is obaraoterietic of our first impression of the world, and ia 
comprehended as a whole. For then we reoogoise in it a 
movement of life from a mere network of mutual relationships 
to a condition of independence \ßemchMeU>attevi.'\; in this 
independence it acquires an inner solidarity: here the whole 
embraces the separate points, and in such a way that it can 
be grasped and experienced as a whole at the separate points, 
and that, in this way, the separate points are able to become 
enlarged to infinity. This reanlts in a thoroughgoing trans- 
formation of life, all its aims being essentially altered as 
compared with the earlier stage; then the preservation and 
strengthening oi the separate point was the leading aim, now 
it is a question of participating in an all-embraoing spiritual 
lifs, of becoming an active member of this life. 
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Jiut as in this eftae the unit; of the vhole precedes all 
difference, so before all particnlar UskB of the separate points 
there stands the task of effecting the direction towards the 
whole, of making the vhole vital at each separate point, while 
at the same time progressing from the existing concatenation 
and limitation to self-aetivity and originality. 

Thus there is, in reality, a purpose for man <u man ; in him 
ttMre oome together different stages of reality, different worlds ; 
and these meet not merely as if in an arena, for he himself is 
called npon to co-operate. The centre of gravi^ of this life is 
not indicated to him by the necessity of nature, for his own 
decision is effective ; only throagb his own volition can he play an 
independent part in life and develop a spiritual energy. This 
does not take place through a mere peaoefnl continuation of the 
existing condition of things, but through a reversal and transfor- 
mation. The new standpoint reveals new standards and brings 
with it norms which claim to role all actions. Life as a whole 
becomes oonverted into a problem. An immeasurable amount 
of work results more particularly through the fact that the new 
life cannot simply develop itself to its perfect form from within 
outward, but that in the esse of man it progresses only through 
a continual adjustment with the world of experience ; it can 
nofold itself only by drawing the latter to itself, overcoming its 
resistance« and linking up everything that it meets to the inner 
movement, thereby essentially raising the former. When thus 
etHnprehended human life takes the form of laborious work and 
Bevere oonfliet, but at the same time it acquires an inoomparable 
greatness. For now man participates in movements of the 
world as a whole ; with his work he can promote the advance- 
ment of the whole, and increase the content of spiritual reality : 
in BQch a construction of life he can feel himself far superior 
to all mere nature and all visible existence ; he now carries 
a high aim within his own being and thereby acquires inner 
independence and firmness. A civilisation which is based upon 
BDch a life can dispense with everything that is artificial and 
insubstantial : since it promises man a new self, a self which 
for the first time is worthy of this name, it can also acquire the 
elementary force of a self-aasrative movement. Since, however, 
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such a oinliBation of esseiitial being fiods its decisive task in the 
whole and within man as maD, the privilege of partioipating 
in. it cannot be limited to particular occapations and claasea 
of society ; it exists also for the poorest and simplest. To the 
fbmm that is here in qnestion there is no distinction between 
opper class and lower class, between rich and poor, or between 
learned and nnleamed. Despite all these distinctions we 
cas see the man in every human creature, and can respect and 
honour him, understand and advance him. We can all nnite in 
the construction of a spiritual world over against that of petty 
human routine. 

Thus there is, in truth, a pOBsibility of a truly human ednca- 
tion, and therefore of a true education of the people. At the 
same time we see with what the latter is chiefly concerned. It 
is a question of bringing to fall recognition the great task that 
each human being carries within himself, of arousing independent 
spiritual life at evety point, of keeping clearly before as the 
guiding basic lines of our existence, of subordinating our action, 
in all its ramifications, to the movement which results from a 
direction to a truly Self-dependent life. 

The manner in which this leads to a obaracteristio oonstniotion 
of the work of education may become clearer when we briefly 
consider the history of the concept of education amongst the 
Oennan people. As is well known the term education [BUdung"] 
was not transferred from the outer to the inner, from the corporeal 
to the spiritual, until the second half of the eighteenth century.* 
This took place in close connection with the literary and artistic 
mode of thought of that age : for example, F. A. Wolf considered 
the possession of a literature common to all to be the chief dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of real culture and called this culture 
" the spiritual or literary." The romanticists adopted this 
expression with the greatest eagerness ; for it served tbem at the 
same time as a means to separate an intelleotnal aristocracy, such 
as was pleasing to the vanity of a merely festhetic culture, from 
the masses. When Schleiermaoher gave addresses upon religion 

* 9m Imelmum in hie edition of EIopBtook's Odes, p. 86 ; Paulgen's uUola 
Bildung in Beiu'a Entyklop. Han^ntck der Pädagogik ; Blew In the Neues 
Jahrbuch für das klassische dlterttm, 1903, p. 341. 
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to the "edaoated" amongst those who rq'eoted it, the espressioii 
" educated " signified tat more Üian it would have done after the 
disintegrating effect of the oentmy which has since elapsed. 
Since his time literary work has yielded op to other forces its 
one-time leadership of liie, and this has had the effect of lowering 
the concept of education which was based apon thia work. In 
addition to this the prodigioos progress of science in the nine- 
teenth century has bad its eSect; nnder its inflneoce, it was 
more partionlarly the extent of knowledge which seemed decisiTe, 
not only with r^ard to social position, bat with regard to the 
whole -nine of man, and there natnrally resulted from this an 
effort to eonunouioate as much knowledge as possible to the 
widest possible circle. 

And this is the point at which there is need for an energetic 
self-recollec^n and deepening in the interests of a true ideal of 
an edncation for the people. Science and art are certainly the 
chief means for aroosing apiritoal life, but it makes an immense 
difference whether they are to do this directly throogh their own 
capacity or whether they are reUted to a spiritoal life as a whole, 
brang thereby deepened and strengthened and directed towards 
a definite goal. A tmly bnman and popular edncation most 
demand the Utter. The task is, through that which we bring to 
man, to arouse him to self-aotive life and to base him firmly open 
tiiis ; it is necessary to make clear to him the sharp ei^r — or 
which is contained in human existence, to call him, through a 
great reversal of direction, to inner independence, to firmness and 
joyfdlneHS in his own being ; it is essential, farther, to let him 
rect^ise the greatness and dignity of man in his spiritual nature, 
and at the same time his limits and the great golf that separates 
him from the goal, to give him a oonscioasness of the inward 
greatness and importance of even the simplest situation in lifb 
or the most modest outward sphere of dnfy, and to fiü him with 
a powerfiil &ith in life, fit to fortify him against ertuy obstacle 
and reverse. Life must effect the development of a core, from 
which there proceeds an inner motive force, and everything com- 
municated to man bum without mast be linked up with this force. 
Everything that is not in some way able to call forth onr own 
activity, our own movement, our own experienc«, may be omitted 
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without daitgsr. With this direction towards the core Uiere will 
develop a right Talnation of the goods of human life ; on the one 
hand we shaU awake to deep reverenoe for the tme goods, the 
goods of feeling and cmiTiotion, and on the other, we shall 
become liberated from the valnes of the sham and pretence 
wherewith the saperfidal «nltore of conventional social life is 
wont to conceal its own enqttiness. The conviotioD most be 
aronsed in ereij man, that be, in hia place, has the da^ of 
representing the spiritual worli, and tiiat, hy labooring at his own 
life and those of others, he can increase Üie content of this worid. 
Farther, snch an establishment in oar own spiritoal being 
{vovides ns with an unerring touohstone whereb; we may dis- 
tingniah what is genuine from what is not, what ia deep from 
what is superficial, and saves as from sinking to that inner 
defencelessness, that will-less floating hither and thither upon 
the snrbce currents of the age, which is to-day characteristic of 
so many men and women. It is a qaestion of a life lived from 
within, a li£s that, in itself, develops a content, and, in itself, 
bears a value, a life that, even in outwardly narrow circumstances, 
posaeeses a coamic character, a life that is full of joyful, living 
courage, and a firm vital foith that nothing «an destroy. In all 
the many different branohee of our efforts to realise an edocation 
for the people our eym mtmt be kept constantly fixed upon the 
strengthening of this life. 

To-day, in partionlar, an evar-inoreasing force is urging us in 
this direction. For a hollow and pretentious lifle has grown up 
in our midst with appalling rapidity, and threatens, with bold 
and insolent self-assertion, to choke all tme liüe ; while, looked 
at from the standpoint of the inner man and of man as a whole, 
onr civilisation shows many signs of old age. Its spiritoal 
creative work is stagnant ; and it is overwrought and super-refined. 
Our true spiritual development is forced into the background 
by the petty human roatine of lifo ; so that we are threatened 
with a detericmtion to a burlesque of civilisation. We urgently 
need a rejuvenation of life, a regeneration of oar civilisation. 
And this can take place in one way only — through a retoru to 
the original sources of lifo, throagh a more energetic working out 
of its simple and essential elements. The great spiritual renewals 
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of mankind ksTe, at bottom, alwitja been Bimplifioations, (as we 
Bee more particularly in the history of the religions) — moTements 
sway from the artificiality and perrersion of the prevailing bnman 
drornnstancea towards the simplicity of fone spiritnality, the true 
flelf-dependenoe of life. We mnst consider the education of the 
people, too, from this standpoint, for thns alone can we sketch 
an idefd of popular education that shall be equal to the tasks and 
superior to the oomplications of the present day. Thus regarded, 
it cannot be denied that the matter appears in the highest degree 
difficult, but we cannot doubt of its necessity. And as GoeÜie 
said, necessity is the best of all couneellors. 

And finally if we Qermans do not find ourselves, to-day, in a 
fortunate position with regard to these fundamental qnestions of 
the inner life, if negation and superfidalitgr are tending to drag 
UB down, if our &ith in life grows uncertain and faintness of heart 
spreads amongst ns, we most believe that, in the long run, we 
shall not be able to deny onr own natnre, which drives us, with 
a great compulsion, to constructive work upon the deep things of 
life, and that we shall escape from the present self-alien&tion again 
to find ourselves, and to out out new paths for humanity. There 
is certainly no lack of indications of saoh a forward movement, 
eTSD at the present time. 
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poloniaal diBcilBBion, it is important, for its right anderst&ndiiig, 
to know that the »nthoi participates bravel; and definitely in 
the eooleaiwtical conflicts of the present day, that, with his 
deep reUgioQfl feeling, he stBnds apon the side of the modemists, 
and that the unhappily deceased Tyrrell was an intimate triaai 
of his. The whole work is inspired by the spirit of the 
mottoes which precede it : He is " not for from every one of 
na : for in Him we lire, and move, and have oar büog" (Acts 
ZTÜ. 27-8) : and " Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty " (2 Cor. ÜL 17). Freedom and depth, the nsool matoal 
hostilify of which is so ii^jorions to onr own age, are here 
brought into complete harmony and frnitfol interaotian. 

The peculiar charoct» of this work is already revealed by the 
title, with its refetenee to the intertwining of historical investiga- 
tion and philmophioal discnssion. The author was attracted, in 
the first place, by ,the life-story of a woman recognised by the 
Catholic Church as a saint, bat his careful study brought np many 
questions of principle, and in the course of the work these 
developed so much independence that the philosophical discuB. 
eion more and more became the principal matter, 8uch an 
oBBOciatioD of the hlBtorioal and the philosophical may at first 
eight i4ipear odd, bat it receives its justification through the 
general constmotion of the work. Of indispntable advantage, 
at any rate, is the fact that, in this case, the historical repre- 
sentation posseBses a basis of philosophical conviction ; while 
the philosophical diflcussion is warmed and strengthened by its 
relationship to an individual life-atory. 

The author was impelled by a variety of motives to undertake 
a detailed study of Catherine of Genoa [1447-1510} ; he was 
attracted both by the nature of the age as a whole and by the 
character of thia particular individual. As he explains in the 
pre&ce, he was aympaUietically affected by the religions life of 
an age which had grovni out of the Middle Ages and attacked 
the great problems of life with fresh power, without, at the same 
time, being divided and hindered in Üie foil spontaneity of its 
spiritual life by the astithesis of Protestantism and neo-Trentian 
CatholioiBm. And Catherine, who has been honoured for 
centuries by so many distinguished personalities of various 
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types, attraoted him in a peculiar degree, b; reason of the deep 
invardneea, originality, spontaneity and independenoe of her 
Bpiritoal life; he found in her a partionlarlj oonepicnottB 
embodiment of the two fandamental ideas of all tme mysticism, 
the immediate presence of infinite life in the hnman sonl, and 
the necessitry of a continnal self-denial, an ascent to beizte 
throogh difficult conflicts and sufferings. The author is by no 
means oblivions to the fact that Catherine's natural disposition 
and temperament had definite limitatione, and that many pecn- 
liarities, that were regarded as miracnlons by those about her, 
seem to-day rath» mpolBiTe than attractive. But such limita- 
tions do not afiect the core of her being and activi^. On the 
scientific side, Baron too Hügel's task was of an exceedingly 
difficult deseription, because fliere was as yet no oritioal stu^ 
of Catherine's life and teaching; it was necessary, with the 
greatest labour, first of all to gain a definite basis and to bring 
Older into an immense chaos. The anÜior had to draw upon 
much unpublished material and tha-e was need for great care 
and anxious consideration in order adequately to review and to 
sift the existing accounts of Catherine's life and the mat^al 
that has been collected together from her expressions as repre- 
senting her teaching. The author has, however, soooeeded in 
piecing together the separate fragments to make a whole, thus 
creating a distinct picture of this remarkable personally, of this 
" soul with a very rare spiritual depth," this " soul which with 
extraordinary vividness represents the greatness, the sources of 
power, the problems and the dangers of the mystical spirit." 
Catherine of Genoa cannot, however, be olearly described 
without a picture of the circles in which she lived, and in 
particular of the personalities with whom she had intimate 
spiritual relationships, and who became, in part, of great 
significance for the development of her tboo^t-world. There- 
fore these, too, have received oarefol consideration. 

There is not much to be said with regard to Catherine's 
outer life. She belonged to the aristocratic house of the Fiesci, 
her &thar having been vioe-n^ent of N^ei. ^g t"" little 
of her youth ; for poUtioal reasons she was married 
of sixteen to a member of the equally distlngmBhed 
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Aiomo, CHnlUno Jiuliuio, who waa young and rieh, but in no 
way worthy of her. 

Her married life, which was, moreoTar, childless, gave her but 
little Batisbetion ; she felt herself more and more onhappy, 
nntil in the twenty-serenth year of faer life she experieneed an 
inward illnmination that was deeiaiTe for the whole of the rest 
of ber life. Her bnsband, whose fortanra had in the meantime 
soffered shipwreck, was also won over to the new life, and in 
1479 both took np their residence in a hospital in order to 
derote themselTes to the care of the sick and poor, Catherine 
remained there after the death of her hssband, in 1490, nn- 
wearyingly occupied with tasks of charity until the end of her 
life. Baron von Hügel endeaTonrs to describe the inner develop- 
ment of her life by means of a most carefdl aiftmg and cautions 
consideration and valuation of the sources ; he seeks to marit 
ont different phases in her growth and thus to provide ns with 
an inner history of this remarkable soul. Throughout, we 
perceive a type of religious life which, although moving within 
the forms of the Church and never coming into opposition with 
them, consisted, in its core, of pure inwardness and immediate 
self-experience, and therefore possessed oomplete independence. 
It is true that so far as possible Catherine partook of the 
Communion every day ; bat she did not place herself ander 
any spiritoal guidance, she did not appeal to the help of the 
Saints, and she showed no inclination to join a religious order. 
Thus she was forced to experience the pain of isolation to its 
fullest extent, and once gave it 'ezpresmon in the complaint: 
" There is no one who understands me " ; but the state of her 
soul as a whole, and the inner joyfolneas of her being, wwe not 
thereby in the least disturbed. Beligioos psychology, which 
to-day is rightly attracting increasing attention, finds a rich 
mine of knowledge in the life of Catherine of Oenos. 

The author, however, felt himself forced beyond the historical 
and critical study into a philosophical investigation ; for it alone 
could justify an appreciation of the myBtioism which beyond 
everything else gives value to the life of this personality, " I 
began to write a biography of St. Catherine, with a few philo- 
sophical remarks, and ended by writing a stady of the philosoj^y 
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of mystioiBin, u illnstnted in die lives of St. CRtherine and ber 
friends." Saoh a pltilosopby mnst set before itself tbe task of 
investigating tbe position of mysticiBm in religion as a whole, of 
defining it, as compared with other aspects of the latter, and of 
distingoishing, in ite oase, what is gennine from what has dete- 
riorated and therefore so easily misleads men in tbeir jodgment 
of it. This, however, led to an investigation of religion itself; 
and thofl we get the ontlines of a philosophy of religion, which, 
althongh not taking the form of an academic system, affords, 
throngh its conoentration npon tbe central problem, &r-reacbiitg 
vistas, and nnderstands how to hold the unflagging attention of 
the reader. This pbilosopby of rdigion has a great style and 
an admirable oniversality ; it is bnilt npon the basis of a very 
oomprebensive historical and literary knowledge ; it is oomplately 
saturated with &ct8 and ezperienoea drawn from common life ; 
posaasaing all the independence and deoisiveneaa of a consistent 
conviction, yet it holds itself entirely aloof from anything which 
oonld be called sectarian ; it treats the problem throughout as 
the concern of hmnanity as a whole and not of any party. It 
could not develop Bach a height and breadth nnless it onder- 
etood and treated religion, not from the standpoint of the mere 
individnal bat from that of spiritnal life as a whole. Bat 
making nee of this treatment, it is able to give eqnal protection 
to the different sides of rehgioa, to rect^^nise the particnlar 
rights of each, while counteracting all isolation and hostility : it 
«an now valne each separate thing as part of the whole, and in 
this way assign to everything Ha tme greatness and its proper 
limitation. 

The introdootOTy discosaion already indicates sach an en- 
deavour to retain unity in maltiplicity and mnltiplioity in onity. 
Three fundamantal elements of religion are distinguished. Tbey 
correspond to tbe stages of obildbood, yoath and maturity in 
individnal liile ; the child grups religion throogh sensaoiiB per- 
ception and memory, as a piece of social order ; the youth in 
seeking, doubt and investigation; the man in work and creative 
activi^, in personal appropriation ; similarly religion has, firstly, 
the character of ontward authority and historical tradition, 
secondly, that of a world of tboof^t, a philosophy, and finally 
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that of inner experienoe and foil penotudi^. It is apon the 
last stage that myatioiBm is able to der^op: now religion 
beoomes, " Bather felt than seen or inferred, rather loved and 
experienoed than analysed ; now it is activity ht more than oot- 
ward &ct or intelleotnal demonstration." These three elements 
t^ppear in the case of the different raoes, stocks and classes, in 
different duress of admixture, as we see, fbr example, in the 
oontrast between the Latin and Germanic peoples, and there 
may very easily result hostile feeling between tbem, and conflict 
and strahle amongst their followers. Bot although individoals 
and gronps of individaala may in this way become widely 
separated, in religion as a whole these elements remain 
mntoally dependent apon one another, each being able to 
reach its own full development only throngh co-operation vrith 
the others. 

That which is thos prefixed by way of basis is farther developed 
and consolidated after the description of the personality in qnes- 
tion and her circle has provided as with a clear picture of con- 
crete religious life. It is necessary in the first place to defend 
the fundamental idea of mysticism — the immediate presence ol 
infinite life in the human soul — against such attacks u are made 
not only as the result of immature prejudice but even apon the 
hi^est levels of spiritual life. Sn<^ a conflict most extend in 
varions directions : it directs itself against the eqoivalence of 
religion and morality (and at this point it most come to grips 
more particularly with the work of Kant) ; it directs itself 
against the rejection of metaphysics on the part of theology ; 
and finally it directs itself against a too narrow conception of 
religion, binding the latter soldy to a sin^e personality, instead 
of understanding it as the highest point of a movement which 
permeates the entire history of the world. Here we perceive, 
on every hand, an eqnilihrinm of the different efforts to preserve 
for religion a characteristio spiritnal nature and to nndersiand 
this nature as everywhere present and everywhere active. Thos 
" Christooentrism " is as decisively rejected as is the positivistia 
theory of knowledge, with its denial of any direct relationship 
between man and the infinite. 

The problem of evil creates great diffieolties for mystidsm, 
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with its ftfflnnation of diTine imnumsDce. Mysticism oaimot be 
equal to this difficolfy onlesB it clearly diHtingniahea betwees an 
extreme and exoloaive mj^ticism, and one existinf; within the 
wider sphere of religion as a whole : we thus have two forms of 
myetiGiam, the "oxcIariTe" and the "incloaiTe." Thos alone 
eon we find a way between an optimiBm which fails to recognise 
the obBonritiea and depths of hnman life, and a peasimiBm which 
destroys all hope and atterly paralyses man's setf-aotivit^. 
Tc^jether with this distinction we need also a distinction between 
mysticiBm and pantheism ; and this cannot be efiected without a 
careful inrestigation of the relationship between the general and 
the portictdar, the infinite and the finite. We are here provided 
with an excellent investigation of this desoription, based apon 
the co-operation of a very extensive historical knowledge with a 
profbnndly penetrative philosophical method. 

The last chapter, which onites the leading ideas of the whole 
work, gives a detailed disonasion of the relationship between 
science and religion, between intelleotaal work and reUgioos con- 
viction. In this task different levels of the life-movement are 
distingnished from one another, although, in the interests of the 
whole, each of these most be aatonomoas with respect to the 
others. Science, in the strict sense of the word, has to deal 
with the impersonal elements of life, to represent objective fact 
and law ; this task is indispensable if the mere individnal, with 
all the petty hmnan weaknesses which cling to him, is to be 
raised to the level of spiritnol personality, of partioiptktion in the 
infinite life. Since we are in sach a position that onr life moves 
between the visible and aotoal, on the one hand, and the 
Bpuitoal and infinite, on the other, each of these sides mnst be 
recognised and duly valned. 

The oondnding remark take ns back to the thoughts with 
which the work began. At the end of the wide and deep 
investigation it becomes possible to show, in the most powerfiil 
and impressive fiuhion, that the three chief elements of religion 
mnst be independent with regard to one another, nay that they 
are to a certain extent even antithetical ; and that the most serioos 
dangers result if one of these, suppressing the others, attains to 
exclusive dominion. 
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An MolMi&gtieal tytrtem is itadispenBable in Tiew of Uie 
accidental and tranaitoiy character of the individnal life, and 
the author places in the hands of the leaders of the Chorch the 
exdnsive right and duty of setting forth normatiTe forms and 
expressions of the deepest oonscionsness and spirit of the Church 
in as &r as these become ripe for formnlation, to oorrespoad 
with the oonseoDtive periods in history. If, however, this 
^stematic element, with its demands and institotions, foroea 
back the other elements of religion, there is danger that what is 
temporal and secondary may attain to absolnte ralidify, and 
exercise a rigid presanre npon men's minds ; religion then takes 
on a predominantly legal character, inner moTcments are 
expected to result &om outward pressure, mere institutions take 
precedence of conviction, and the priest forces the prophet into 
Üie background. The most striking example of this danger is 
the Spanish Inquisition, but in other communitieB and other 
religions there is no lack of nnedifying effects consequent upon 
" institutionalism." 

Intellectual work is indispensable for the spiritual character 
of religion, for the preservation of its breadth and freedom, and 
for seooring the exclusion of all superstition. But if knowledge 
becomes the chief thing in religion, then the latter unavoidably 
beeomes dry and cold, nay spiritless. Abstraction and reason 
DOW obttun an unduly important position, and by way of re- 
action we are apt to get a crass agnosticism. The inclination 
to treat religion predominantly as a cosmic theory runs through 
the whole of history ; mediieval scholasticism was by no means 
free &xim this tendency ; bnt in the modem world it has reached 
a peculiar height. 

Although the mystical element forms the vivü|riag soul of all 
religion, and even reveals itself outside religion at most points 
where spiritual creative work has attained originative depth, 
when isolated and exaggerated, it rapidly leads to fonnlessness 
and emptiness; and history bears witness to the fact that, 
ander these circumstances, it gives rise to the most serions 
confusion, nay disintegration. Here, too, and in &ct more 
particularly here, it is necessary to preserve the relationship 
between the separate element and the whole. Therefore in re- 
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lation to mystioiBm it is of peealiar importanoe to aoqnire 
a dear nndenianding of pereonalities whose character and 
«hose life-work hare embodied this type of leUgion, without 
bringing it into an; sort of opposition with their other tasks. 

Is Catherine of Genoa Uie anthor found sncb a personality ; 
here he saw realised in a historical example the ideal of life 
indicated b; his relif^ons and philosophical conviction. Thns 
ibe two sides of bis work combine to form a nnity. 

Let as therefore recommend this work to the interest of 
all those who desire to be remored from the harry and restless- 
ness of a life oooapied with transitory tilings and the confosion 
of party conflict, into a region of contemplation elevated abore 
time, of spiritaal inwardness, a region in which the depths of 
homan life are explored. They will find in Baron von Hügel 
a friend and guide who moat profitably combines warmth and 
kindliness of personal feeling with immense intellectaal earnest- 
ness, who inrariably sees things as a whole, and who has a 
sonnd instinct for what is essential. His basic conviction is 
strong enongh to save him from all mere eclecticism and from 
any compromise with the saperficialities of passing opinion ; yet 
it is, at the same time, sofficiently broad and free to reeognise 
the positive element in all things and joyfully to accept a 
revelation of eternal tmth "in different stages and in different 
ways ; in every place and in every age." 
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OüB relatioDBhip to the great thmkerB iuTolTes & problem more 
diffioolt than is nsnally realised. 

We are acctutomed to mention thinkers and poets in one 
breath and to think that onr attitude towards both should be the 
Bame. In reality there exists, in this case, a distinotion of no 
small significance. In the world of the beantifdl the same love 
may very well be extended to different, and even opposite, 
elements ; devotion to the one does not prevent, or even inter- 
fere with, devotion to the other. Truth, on the other hand, is 
intolerant ; one answer seems to exclude all the others ; one 
thinker appears to refute the others. Moreover, we cannot 
approach a given thinker without jadgiug him, without coming 
to some conclusion with r^ard to the ri^t and wrong of 
his doctrine. Such judging, however, will take {ilace according 
to the eonvictions which we bring to onr consideration of the 
matter. It would thus seem that, in spite of all supposed 
development, we remain, fundamentally, contained within our- 
selves, and in all that we may absorb are in reality strengthen- 
ing onr own specific natore only. i 

This is assuredly a difficult problem ; and it would have to 
be acknowledged as entirely insoluble, if philosophy rested 
solely upon the opinions of mere individuals, and if its history 
were noüiing more than a chance succession of such opinions, 
an ever-changing systematising of reality according to individual 
character and temperament. It is precisely the great thinkers 
■ PubUabad in Uw Owlfn-MeUwA» Bmdtehau, vol. xiv. 1. 
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wbo can (each ns that Bomething more than this is in pn^reas ; 
and with the recognition of this more, oar relationship to the 
thinkers will become clearer and more appreoiative. The groat 
thinkers exhibit in fall clari^ the saperiorit^ of philosophy 
over the ordinary rontine of life ; for the former results in an 
energetic elevation above the average level and the average 
method of procedure, not only in the type of thought bnt also 
in the feeing which permeates the thoof^t ; while in the 
latter case thooght is dominated by rigid presappositions ; it 
accepts as a laatter-of-coarse the framework of reality in which 
it finds itself ; it feels completely certain of its general tendency, 
not becanse it has itself tested it, bnt because it has already 
been accepted by its environment. Thns tbongbt remains (in 
the latter case) Id a position of complete dependency, withont 
being in the least oonscionB of the inseonrity of the ground 
i^n which it stands. A liberation from such dependency 
is a main aooompUshment of Üie great thinkers ; in their case 
thoo^t attains to full independence and inll originality, thna 
revealing a new type of life, with new goals and new standards, 
a ^pe which most be severely critical towards the established 
condition of things. A more powerful illumination of oar 
human existence allows us to perceive how many problems an 
contained in that which passes as secore and inviolable ; and 
sinoe, in the case of the new ^pe of life, Üie work is taken a 
stage further back and seeks to explain everything from within, 
the mysterious and enigmatic elements in our life come to full 
recognition ; nay, it is pereeived that the whole is a profound 
mystery. Such a knowledge, more than anything else, effec- 
tively exposes all shallow explanations. We might indeed 
extend aeon's saying : " It is true, that a little Philosophy 
indineth Man's Minde to Atheisme ; but depth in Philosophy, 
bringeth Hut's Mindes about to Religion . • . ," by remarking 
that philosophy in general, with its enhanoement of intellectual 
activity, in the first place increases the self-consoiousness of the 
individual, and arouses him, more particolarly, to opposition ; 
bat developed further, and followed mwe deeply into its com- 
plications, »wakens a feeling fer the depths of reality and, 
with its revelation of the endless problems of existence, gives 
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rise to a senae of rererence. Well known a PUto'a saying 
that philoflophy springs from wonder. It is thin wonder «Uch 
stimolates the great thinkers ; and throngh it, they lead as into 
a new relationship to reali^. What Goethe said of artietic 
creation is equally valid as applied to philosophy : " He who 
does not b^in with wonder and admiration, will never find 
his way into the Holy of Holies." There can be no real 
philosophy wiüiont a vision of the problems. 

The feeling, too, which dominates Üieir work, imparts to the 
great thinkers an elevating and ennobling inflnence. In his 
desire for orientation with regard to himself and his life, man 
is inclined to place in the foregroond Üiose qnestions which 
directly conoem his own well-being; he wonld like to know 
bow to arrange his life in the easiest and happiest bshion ; 
he seeks a knowledge of his own fotore, and so forth. Com- 
pared with the problem of his own welfare, all other questions 
are matters of indifference. It is trae that the problem of 
hnman wel&re cannot be tbrost aside ; the great thinkers, too, 
mnst finally come to grips with it. Bat in its inmost eesenoe, 
their work involves a liberation from the merely homon and the 
aims of this level ; it is capable of effecting an inner porifiea- 
tion, for it seta na in the thing iteelf, and in the development 
of the latter enables ns to place oar own welfare in the back- 
gronnd, or even to forget it ; it ooonpies as with the -mith 
and troth of the things themselves and unites as with the 
infiniiy of the wh<de. All this raises onr lifo above the narrow 
and onin^ired drole of pet^ boman activi^ into an atmo- 
sphere which ia essentially more pnre. Nor is this reserved for 
isolated individoals; for wherever life ia not liberated from 
the merely hnman it beeomee empty and superficial. 

The inflnence we have jnst described ia common to the great 
thinkers in general and precedes their differences. When their 
work ia considered in greater detail it is true that these 
differences come more to the front and compel ns, so it wonld 
aeem, to choose and decide. Nevertheless, in the case of the • 
leading philosophers, the matter does not come to soch a %haip 
alternative as is often snppeaed. For npon this level, the work 
is not so moob solely eonoemed with the clearest possible 
10 
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ez|daiuition of » reali^ vlii«h is e^KMad to the ejM of all 

men ; it is rather the ooutent of »»lit; itself which staadB 
in qaestion «nd oonstitntea Üie rabject of contention. The 
TuioDB thinkers ehooee different points of deputnre; they 
follow different paths; they effect specific syntfaesee and 
gradatiooB of the infinite manifoldneee. They can do this, 
hoverer, only in as &r aa tb«r actävitj ia not merely raflecÜTe, 
bnt also oreatiTe ; as creators they poBsess a specifio type of 
lile-prooe«, a epecifio sonl-atractiire. This it is which enables 
them to peroeiTB different aspects of the whole, to beoom« 
diBCOTMem and constnictors. It is tme that the diffiBrent 
adtierements, the manifold coustrcctionB of life and views of 
reali^, most undergo adjostment within a broader section of 
life; they oannot possibly merely be packed tt^ether. Bot 
while it is certain that the development of complete formnln 
forces the differont oonvictiona to conflict with one another, 
it is neverthelesB quite possible, when the fbondations nndeigo 
an inner movsment and nvifloation, that the one may com- 
plement Uie other and each can in its own way increase the 
spizitoal posseanoo of humanity, each ean open np tmth 
to ns. 

It is trae that no man ean be at the same time a Platonist 
and an Aristotelian. Bnt the Platonist may well recognise 
Üist Aristotle's strong tendency towards the world of experience 
is* a Tslnabla complement of Plato's world of ideas ; and, oon- 
versely, the Aristotelian need not deny that the spiiitaal 
penneation of reality, which he so values in Aristotle, has, as 
its necessary presupposition, the bold thought of Plato's. 
The logical optimism of Hegel, and the ethical pessimiem of 
Schopenhaaer, cannot be directly yoked together ; bnt we may 
reot^ise elements of trath in both, and set these in relationship 
to, one another. We mnst, however, be thorooghly convinced 
tiiat thon^t, on its hi^ett lerela, is not a mwe oopying of 
lomething external, bnt is constmottve and pn^fressive, thus 
finding itself confronted with an immeasurable task, the conoem 
of the whole of mankind. In the li^t of this task, the thinkers 
no longer appear to be irreconcilably hostile, bat rather to be 
oo-woriurs in the task of Btmggling for tmth, <d building up 
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tn mdependent tlunigbt-world in the hmnan realm. The more 
this work prograssea, the more complicatioDB come to light, 
Uie deeper the problemg become, the more an easy sotntion 
leoedes. In this movement, howerer, life gains in width, 
depth and strength ; and this alone shows sufficiently well that 
we are not dealing merely with individual &ncy and opinion, 
but Ükat inner necessities are in control, leading humanity 
beyond its first stage. The great thinkers, in particnlkr, are 
able to give ns a clear vision of these neoessitiee ; tfans, in 
the midst of the stniggle, inspiring as with joyfol confidence. 
Ev&a in their differences they are of value to as. 

All this involves certain definite reqnirements with respect 
to the treatment of the thinkers. How coold they be anything 
to US, if we deliberately refused to be inflnencad by tfaem? 
This is Ute case, however, when, in a matter-of-fiust interest 
in the what, we wholly forget the hm ; when we treat the 
character of Üteir work, the particular manner in which tbey 
see, analyse and unite, as an indifferent means. This is the 
case when we do not push forward to the inner movement 
which is the soul of tbe whole, bat keep solely to the results, 
measuring the value of these according to what we ourselves 
bring to the taA aa our opinion or hope. Those who treat 
the thinkers in pedantic fitshion, ai^roaehing tfaem with fixed 
questions and distribating praise or blame according to their 
answers, cannot well learn anything firom them. If, to avoid 
this, we feel it necessary to sink ourselves entirely in the 
aspiration of the other and sympathetically to experience his 
necessities as our own, that does not in any sense signify an 
abandonment of onr own specific nature and conviction. No 
profit whatever could be derived from the relationship of man 
to man if it were not posuble to set one's own nature and 
opinion in the hackgnnind, for the time being, withont losing 
oneself, to allow tiie oUier person to speak to one inwardly, 
and to fold bis own specific character in its complete purity. 
This alone permits of the mutual action of souhi upon one 
another, of a fraitfnl interchange, of a further development of 
one's own thon^t and life. The more precisely we grasp the 
intrimdo natnr« of the other, the more we can gain from him 
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for onmelves ; for it erer remainB bue that *' mdmdaali^ 
eaUa forth indiTidnftlify." 

Snoh ui aspiratioQ towards a fraitfdl interobange of life 
with thinlers nnderBtood as &r as possihle at the vital centre 
of their creative woric, ia aecnrely elevated above that sab- 
snmption ander eatohwords, that daasifioation according to 
fuiy name«, which ia distinctive of a lower meüiod of treat- 
ment. There are still many who think that the matter is 
settled when they have succeeded in labelling a thinher as an 
idealist or realist, a monist or dnalist, as the case may be ; 
whereas In reality the matter tmms npon the more detailed 
content given to these formnls by the individttala The saying 
of Leibnis that individnality contains an infinity within itself, 
is peculiarly applicable to the great thinkers. This snbsomp- 
tioD and classification is not only indicative of a lack of 
definite thooght ; it most bear chief blame for that fiuaaticism 
on the part of the sects and schools, which forma snch an 
onediQring chapter in the histoiy of philosophy. 

The great thinkers have a right to demand, too, that in 
their case we should not, in the first place, make a point of 
discovering contradictions, and think that when these have 
been ferreted ont we may regard the thinker's work as dis- 
credited. Many of the supposed contradictioDS woald perhaps 
disiqipear if we understood the thinker fh>m within, instead 
of jndging him from isolated doctrines; and even the in- 
harmonious element remaining need not of necessity be 
attriboted to weakness or confusion of thought. Those who 
make it their business to track down contradictions start with 
the supposition that reality is a system of purely logical order, 
not only in itself, but as it presents itself to men. It may, 
however, be the case that great complications, antitheses and 
tensions, exist in reality ; in which case it is above all necessary 
that these antitheses should be woiked ont with full power 
and clarity, and not weakened from the beginning. The 
greatest thinkers are not as a rule the smoothest, and those 
who wish above all things for a comfortable concluBion will 
do well to leave philosophy alone. This does not mean that 
we need abandon ourselves to the contradictions. We moat 
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take ap the stnif^le againBt tham and proBecate it with all 
vigoor. Bat the matter takes on another complexion when 
we recognise that we are dealing with a prohlem of humanity 
as a whole, and oease to attribnte everything to elementary 
flrroTB on the part of individnalB. 

Tbns onr relationship to the great thinkers is fhll of diffi- 
eolty and danger ; and we shall never be able to do more than 
approximate to them. Bnt so far as we do approach them, and 
so ior as we can socoeed in diseoTering an inner relationship 
with them and in penetrating to th« facts and moTemants which 
are deoisive in the oonstniotion of hnman life, and so &r as we 
ascend, with their aid, above everyday life and average (pinion 
to a new mode of thought and feeling, we shall joyfiJly welcome 
them, even in their diversity, as leaders and promoters of life. 
That which we may expect to obtain as a resolt of oar occn- 
pation with the great thinkers, I may be permitted to express 
in the closing wends of the Introdnctioa to my Problem oj 
Human Life :— 

" The deep yearning for troth and happiness which breathes 
from all their writings conies as away by its intensity ; and yet 
there is someUung magically soothing and strengthening in the 
mature works into which sach yearnings have been crystallised. 
Different thongh our own conviction may be, we rejoice none 
the less in Uie victories of creative genins, and the transparent 
Inddity of its prodactions. Oar eoltare is oanstontly bringing 
OS into dose tooch with these master-minds ; oar work is linked 
with theirs by a myriad threads. Yet, closely as they concern 
OS, their personality as a whole is often strangely onfamiliar ; 
there may be an otter absence of any real intimacy between 
ns and them. We gaze into the Pantheon from without, bnt 
the gods do not descend from their lofty pedestals to share our 
trials and sorrows, nor do they even seem to be fellow-workers 
with each other. How different when we tarn to the inner 
■onrcee of their creative activity, when we penetrate to those 
deep regions of the spirit in which their work reveals its^ as 
the expression and assertion of their trae natare. The frozen 
forms then warm into life and begin to speak to ns. We see 
them impelled by the same problems which determine oar own 
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weal and woe. We alw> lee them linked together as worken 
in one eommiHi task : the task of bnilding op a spiritual worid 
within the realm of homan life, of ptoring onr existenoe to be 
both spiritaal and rationaL The walls of division break down 
at last, and we pass into the Pantheon oa into a world that 
belong to na, aa into onr own spiritnd home." 
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THE STATUS OF KELIGION IN 
GERMAKfY» 

All the deralopmenta of religioii in Gwnuuiy most of 
neoeBÜl^ be interesting to oÜier nation« also ; for Clerman; 
ig the land of the Befbrmation and the home of UM philosophy 
of religion, the chief centre of historical investigation and 
etitioiBm, in reli^ons matters as well as secnlar. In all that 
appertains to soientifio inquiry within the domain of religion 
Oermany has hitherto maintained the leadership. Great 
changes hare been effected daring the nineteenth century, and 
recently the religious problem has again oome very prominently 
into the foreground. 

In order to aacertün the reasons for this state of affairs, it 
will be necessary to revert to the beginning of the nineteenth 
oentury — ^to the period cnlminating in poets such as Schiller 
and Goethe, and in savants such as Kant and Begd. The 
relation between this classical era of German literature and 
the religion of the time was not an unfriendly one. But it was 
not in the ecclesiastical, or even in the specifically Christian, 
religion that inward conviction then found expression. Perhaps 
the term Panentheism, first employed by Krause, best ezpiesses 
the religions attitude of our classical epoch. Every fbrm of 
creation appeared to be comprehended in one being, and to be 
fininded in divine wisdom — a wisdom operating everywhere, 
not from without, bat as an emanation of the inmost being 
of ereiy form of creation ; and this wisdom found its fullest 
expression in the free and rational human organism, i.e., in 
* From Th» Forvm (O.iJi,], DeoemW, 1901. 
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man. The conoeption and development of this idea operated 
on erai; hand as an inTigorating and ennobling fiustor. la 
the midst of onr temporal ezietenoe religion disclosed to view 
an infinite perspeotiTe, and hronght human nature into relation 
with the- inviflible, bat endless, chain of existence. Snch a 
religion could afford to dispense with dogmas and ceremonies. 
It recognised no differences of creed, bat appealed directly to 
man as sach. It scorned to assome any partioolar form, in 
order that it might avoid limitations and preserve its influence 
unimpaired. 

This reli^n of a nniversal homanitgr fonnd a marrellons 
exivession in the works of onz great poets, notably in those 
of Goethe, and in this form it has exerted its inflnenoe to the 
present day. Yet it was, after all, only the handmaid of 
intellectaal laboars which oolminated in science and art. It 
did not attain the independence peealiar to other departments ; 
it was a mental attribate of the individual rather than a 
power in pablic affairs, and di^layed no d^ire or aptitode for 
organisation. Deqiite the breadth of ideas and refinement 
of sentiment peooliar to it, this religion occupied no place in 
the public life. Hence it was that within a very wide circle 
there existed a positive apathy as regards religion, which was 
looked upon as essential to the ignorant only. Indeed, it was 
generally believed that in coarse of time religion woald be 
snpplanted by cultore. 

The first decades of the nineteenth century already show 
a tendency toward the strengthening of religion. Bomanticism 
makes its appearance in literature, and with it we may note an 
increased appreciation of history. The gaze reverts to the 
past and se^ to grasp the relation between it and contem- 
poraiy life. A similar phenomenon is notioeable in religion. 
Here also historical traditum is restored to its former status, and 
finds a wide acceptance. A &r more powerful Cutor of change, 
however, most be sooght in the actual experiences of life. The 
Napoleonic wars were irangbt with dire calamity to Germany; 
and only after Herculean efforts on the part of the nation was 
it possible eventoally to throw off the foreign yoke. Amid the 
aofferinga and sacrifices entailed, the tone of the nation became 
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gnver, and there uose ft greater flosoeptibiHty to religion in 
the older nense — religion conceiTed as a redemption from need 
and maerj hj tneanB of a flapematnral agency. These infloenoes 
could not, howerer, p«manently affect and control the national 
life ; and it vaa within the pale of the ehnrch itself that there 
now arose an even stronger tendency to return to the simple 
tmaa of Christianity, as transmitted by tradition, and to Üie 
(dder doctrines. 

The majority of ednoated persons oonld not, of oonise, parid- 
cipate in this moremmit, which would bare neoesBitated a 
renunciation of the splendid ideas adTaneed by the great (German 
poets and sannts. The oironmBtaDce that this orthodox move- 
ment nerertheless gained ground dnriog the nineteenth oäntory, 
and acquired considerable influence, is due lai^ely to the &ct 
that it was supported and faToured by the political administration. 
After the wars of liberation there arose between the German 
QeremmentB and the people a schism which manifested itself 
also within the domain of religion. As a result of the wars of 
Hberatiffli the German people regained not only their political, 
but also to a lai^ extent their personal, independence. It was 
natoral, therefore, that they should now evince a desire to 
participate more actively in political affairs. The sens« of 
national unity had also been awakened, and the nation per- 
eeifed the utility of concerted action. In this way the morement 
towards national unify was inaugurated. With respect to this 
movement the various Governments preserved a repellent, if not 
an inimical, attitude, being inclined to support every effort 
tending krward a maintenance of the existing order. 

Now it is well known that the Protestant churches of Ger- 
many oijoy the support of the Government, and that by reason 
of this eoH>peration with the state tbey exert a great influence 
upon education and culture. It was natural, therefore, that a 
poUcy aiming at the maintenance of the BtfOtiu quo should favour 
in religious aflairs the tendency to reject all innovations. 
Furthermore, it is evident that the support thus given to the 
church was not likely to win the favourable opinion of those who 
bad participated in the great intellectual and political move- 
mente of the time. By these not only the church, but every 
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form of religion, htd now oome to be reguded u & hindnmce 
to the tealiution of the political and national ideas, and as part 
and parcel of what was nsnally embraced in the term "reactiim." 
Trae, there were man; who kept in view the difference between 
religion, in the wider sense, and ecoleeiastical forms, and there 
were also many vigorons protests against the bTonritism shown 
to partietilar creeds on the part of the state. Bot the fiwt 
remains Üiat the inflaenee of religion npon pnblio life waned, 
and that an increasing apathy, if not an aetoal antipathy to all 
religi«!, gradoally spread within the educated circles of the 
nation. Literatoie also assomed a repellent attitode, if not 
toward religion, at least toward the choreh ; and the representa- 
tion of religions sntrjeots vanished almost entirely from the 
domain of the fine arts. 

The last three decades of the nineteenth centmy, however, 
wibiessed a complete revolution of religions sentiment. Of 
coarse, religion still has nnmerone opponents, and there are 
also many who have maintained an attitude of complete indiffer- 
ence toward religions matters. Yet, upon the whole, the 
interest in religion is far more marked than formerly, and the 
ivoblems involved in it are more frequently discaHsed. That 
the inflnence of religion is increasing is noticeable in both the 
Protestant and the Catholic churches. There is a greater 
■olidarify among the members of these respective denominations, 
and the contrasts between them are at present far more stron^y 
aoeentoated than at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
But the growth of religious sentiment extends beyond the pale 
of the church ; and wherever opposition to eoclesiastioal domina- 
tion exists, it springs not so mnoh from antipathy to the true 
interests of religion, as from a solicitude for them. Philosophy, 
formerly inimical to theology, is now jealonaly endeavouring to 
treat rdigion upon a scientific basis, and to make it an essential 
part of general culture. The arte, more especially painting, 
seek to represent the noble figures of tradition in accordance 
with the modem ^irit; and literature also affords far more 
space to the discussion of religious problems. 

In short, all that appertains to the subject is fraught with an 
intense and all-absorbing interest. The national conflicts of the 
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Germuia in Aostria were folloved with complete paesivil^ by 
the majority of 0«man8 in the Empire ; hat bb boob as the 
religions element beouue inroWed and there was heard the 
watchword "Lob von Bom," the interest in the movement 
became nniTersal. The spirit of scepticism in religions matters 
has continned to permeate the masses ; bnt the deeper religions 
movement, nevertheless, continues nnimpaired. The spirit of 
denial, once directed against religion, is to-day rapidly waning 
in Germany. It no longer dominates the intellectoal life, nor 
does it oonatitnte the charaoteristio of oar age.* 

How may we explain this marrelloas transformation in the 
midst of BO much intellectnal activity ? Undoubtedly, external 
inflaences have largely contribated to it. In the first place, 
the increased political infloence of the masses is bvoorable to 
religion, or at least to the domination of Uie ohoroh. In the 
legislative bodies of the various German states, i.e., in the 
" Landtagen," or national assemUies, the property-holding and 
educated classes predominated becaose of the bot that the 
snfiage was — as it still is in many instances — restricted in a 
greater or lesser degree to a property qualification. The con- 
stitution of the German Empire, on the other hand, guaranteed 
universal sufi&age upon the broadest basis. The consequent 
shifUng of the political centre of gravity came gradually, of 
course : bnt it came. An inorease of ecclesiastical power was 
naturally effected first and foremost in the Catholic ohorch, the 
adherents of which are less influenced by modem ideas ; and the 
spirit of scepticism came more immediately ander the influence 
of the hierarchy. 

Several other circomstances contribated to this development. 
In the German Confederation of 1866, as formerly in äie Holy 
Soman Empire, the Catholic and Protestant elements were 
perfectly balanced ; and the equilibrium was farther promoted 
by the cirounutanoe that Austria was Catholic, while I^osaia 
was Protestant. With the elimination of AuBtria from the 
Confederation the Protestants obtained a decided preponderance 

■ EdU. Abb.— DnriDg the thirteen jean Uwt b»Te elapMd tinoe Ihia aitlnle 
me written, the revival of teUgiona interest In Germany hu become much 
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— in the presrait German Empire the ProtestuitB oonttitnte 
68 per cent., and the CstholioB 36 per cent., of the 
popnUtion— and the leadership in the German Empire was 
permanently relegated to a dynasty of time-hononred Protestant 
antecedents. Thia &ct alone would have snffioed to give rise 
to nneaednesB among Catholics, eren if complications between 
the state and the Gatholio church had not ensued during the 
first decade of the existence of the New Empin. The decree 
announcing the infallibility of the Papo, iasoed in 1870, created 
considerable excitement in Germany. It served to aoeentuate 
the oontrastB between Catholicism and ProtestantiHm, and 
encountered resistance even among an intelligent minorify of 
Catholics. The complieationH which followed arose from a 
desire, particularly on the part of Pmsaia, to guard this minority 
against persecution. 

The agitation spread rajndly. In 1672 Prossia enacted a 
number of laws aiming to augment the power of Üie state in 
contradistinction to that of Üie church, and, above all, to with- 
draw the Bohools firom the influence of the latter, so that even 
the clergy were to reoeive a national education, while the lower 
ranlES of the priesthood were to be independent of the bishops. 
The substance of these laws is in accordance with modem 
culture, and the personal motiTes of the statesmen who framed 
them were certainly the best. Bnt the manner in which they 
were framed and carried into effect was less fortunately con- 
ceived. Penalties and police regulations were devised which 
interfered with Üie ecclesiastical life, and thus contributed to 
unite all the adherents of the church in a common defence. 
These ordinances of the state were characterised by an inability 
to appreciate the foctors which are influential in matters of 
religion; in other words, they revealed an ignm-ance of the 
psychology of religion. 

The results produced were exactly contrary to those intended. 
Nothing ever contributed more to increase the power of the 
flhturoh and to strengthen its sense of solidarity than did theee 
unskilful attacks on the part of the state. The obstinate resist- 
ance of the church coold not be broken ; the nmnber of Gatholio 
deputies to the Reichstag steadily increased ; while their party. 
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the Ho-called " Centre," deriTed strength from the fiictionAl 
spirit which np to the present day has characterised the other 
elements of that assembly. For many years the Centre men 
hare been the strongest parfy in the Reichstag.' Amid these 
conditions the laws in qoestion oonld not endure, and with few 
exceptions the^ hsTe been gradually repealed. But Catholicism 
became a political power in Oermany, and as snoh its infloenoe 
extended to other departments. 

This dereloiHDeot of power natoratly oooasioned some a{^ve- 
bension among Protestants, and in order to forestall possible 
ostupations a oomber of prominent men formed the Erangelioal 
Union. That the spirit of Protestantism has been aroused is 
evident from the newly awakened interest in the Beformation 
and in the personality of Lather. All Üät is, of oonrse, oon- 
dnciTO primarily to an increase of ecelesiastioal power rather 
than of retigiooB sentiment in Uie deeper sense. On the other 
hand, religions jnoblems bsTO been again remed. Another 
noteworthy fact is the freqoent oonrersion of Catholics to 
Protestantism, and vice veraa. In this respect Protestantism 
has the adrantage and has beeoi particularly favoiired by reason 
of the &eqneney of mixed marriages. 

This growth on the part of the ohnrohes would not have been 
possible, however, without the co-operation of other foctors. 
One of these must be sought in the increased activity of the 
ohnrch in the sphere of practical life. The great revolntions in 
labour, tbs advance in the departments of mechanics and in- 
dustry, the extension of factories, the rapid growth of German 
cities, more especially since 1870 — all these circnmstances have 
created a number of new problems with which individuals alone 
were incapable of grappling, and which demanded thorough 
{sganiaatioB. In this respect mnob has been accomplished in 
Germany by the state. Nevertheless, its activity still allowed 
the ohnrch a wide sphere of osefolnesa in tending the sick and 
l^oviding for the indigent ; and even orthodoxy oame to be 
regarded more favoorably by reason of the eameatness and 
seal which it displayed. While the practical side of religion 
was thns more strongly empbasiBed, the position of the 
ehorch was also rendered more secure, and indiridnals whose 
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viewB we» wide); diTeigent fonnd here a frnitfd field tot co- 
operation. 

Anotlier fbotor wbicfa oontribnted to atrengtben religuRi 
«as the radical change effected in convictionB and flentimeate. 
The political and national aims which bad dominated the 
middle of the centni; had in the main been realised. The 
toTcaes digonion between the states had been saoceeded by a 
powwfiil and progressiTe empire. Bot, aa frequently happens 
in homan life, the attünment of these ambitions soon revealed 
their nnmeroofl limitations. Daring the straggle for national 
unify large sections of the popnlation were inspired by the 
conviction that a naw and nobler life woald begin apon the 
formation of the empire. Bot it soon became obvioas that the 
ontward sneoesBeB which had been achieved had oontribnted 
nothing to the spiritoal or inner lifo. Forthermore, a reaction 
against the ideals of modem oaltnre now manifests itself among 
all civilised nations, and nowhere more oonspioaoasly than 
in Germany. The new oaltnre, as developed more particnlarly 
daring the nineteenth oentary, endeavonred to stimnlate the 
powers of man and to give him a dominion over the forces 
of natnre. To this extent it exerted an inoalcnlable inflnenoe, 
and endowed life with greater variety, freedom, and mobility. 
At no previoBB period of hisbny have the tabonra of man been 
exerted so snocessfnlly and npon so rich a field. Yet this haa 
not always conduced to onr inward welfare and to onr happiness. 
The nineteenth omitniy has freqnenUy employed man as a mere 
tool of laboar — a laboor the ceaseless onward movement of 
which leaves no time for contemplation and qniet enjoyment. 
Inward culture, also, has been retarded in consequence of our 
incessant search for outward saoceBses. As soon as these 
defects became dearly visible, a pesaimiatic view of life naturally 
arose; and it ia well known how widespread this spirit has 
become to-day among all civilised nations. 

Now, although praeimism ia not itself a phase of religion, 
it tends to destroy that complacency which is a dangeroos foe 
of religion, tiius preparing the way for the pr(^[rees of the latter. 
The disappointments which the development of modem cnlture 
has produced have bora instrumentaJ in agun awakening a 
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BOBceptibUity to religions inflaences. The great and compli- 
cated enterprise« of our time also frequently reveal a painiiil 
absence of moral ideals ; and herein lies still another reason 
for the greater prominence at present given to problems of 
morality. In Germany, as well as in other oonntries, a great 
change of oonvietion has been effected in this respect. Both 
the former epochs of German onltnre, the literary as well as 
the politico-national, treated the problem of morality optimis- 
tically ; both beliered that the necessary moral strength woald 
arise immediately from the actnal labour of life ; and both 
anticipated no difficult complications in this regard. Now, 
howerer, the moral problem has again arisen independently ; 
and it has been demonstrated that the task of anljating 
homanit? in the oanse of the truly good and great is not an 
eaery one. Ethical training has again become imperative. 
Many hope for a strengthening of the moral nature by entirely 
dissolving the union between the latter and religion ; while a 
far greater number, in Germany at least, expect good results 
only from a revival and a reformation of religion. 

Thus, both outward and inward causes combine in Germany 
to bring the problem of religion once more prominently into 
the foreground. But for the very reason that religion is now 
no longer regarded as a matter of tradition, as at the b^inuing 
of the nineteenth century, but as a vital and pressii^ mission, 
the traditional dogmas are beginning to be felt as painfully 
inadequate. This is true particularly in the case of the 
Protestant church, which still maintains the character of a 
Government institution, and as such appears rather to obstmct 
and to damage than to advance the true interests of religion. 
A dose onion between choroh and state may be appropriate 
where the conviction of the whole people centres in one common 
bith, and where no donbts or discords exist as to the essence 
of the creed. Where, however, powerful contrasts exist, and 
a new form arises and demands recognition, discords are sure 
to ensue when the state, which should protect the common 
interests of all, endeavours to champion a particular sect. This 
happens when the state clings to ancient traditions while great 
changes are arising and new tasks are being presented. Even to 
II 
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the older fijnn of religion soeh bvonritiim on the put of the 
state is detrimental, for the reasons that the self-reliance of the 
creed la impaired and that its followers are often actuated hy 
eoTwiderations of personal advantage. In this waj, infidelify 
and deception are apt to he introduced into religioos matters. 
Finally, it is a hindrance to normal derelopment when the 
state gires greater prominence to an; partioalar tendency 
than such tendency possesses in the con-nction of the people 
and in the lahoors of sdenoe. 

Now, it would seem likcdy that, in eonaeqaenee of these 
palpable defects in the state religion, indepmidettt religioas 
oommuiities woald arise. Extemi^y there woold be no 
obstacle to the formation of sneh otganisations ; for nobody 
is compelled to remain a member of the Government church. 
Why then do even those who painfolly experience the afaort- 
comings of th«r creed remain within this ohoreh ? Because 
the new principles are as yet too ill-defined to afford s^ng 
connotions and common aims. The religioas question in 
Oermany is greatly complicated by tiie bet that those who 
seek to preserve tiie traditional form in the midst of modem 
enltnre have no prospect of regaining the leadership of the 
nation, while those who seek to hold a modifioaticm of this 
form of religion, without sacrificing their cnltore, enoomiter 
insaperable difficulties in fixing the exact ideal toward which 
they are aiming. This uncertainty and incompleteness oonsti- 
tate the strongest sopport of the older order, which, despite 
its imperfections, is invinoiUe as long as the above-mentioned 
conditions remain. 

Let na investigate the diSScnltiea that confront the new 
idea in religion. The pantheistic and optimistic views of lifo 
peculiar to the classical era have become somewhat nnfamiliar 
to the German of to^lay ; bat the desire, inherent in this pbilo- 
S4^hy and its great exponents, to establish a basis for religion 
within the soul of the individoal, and to keep in tonoh with 
other spheres of activity, still remains. Bat will it be possible 
to preserve this striving for oniversality as a characteriatic of 
rdigion? And can a' religion v^iieh does not possess a dia> 
tinotive and exolnaiv* character, one which is not, so to qteak. 
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« matter apart, exert a potent inflnanee upon life? Is it 
possible to unite religion with general oaltnre in such a wa; 
tbat it will dull preserre ite independent character? During 
the nineteenth oentor; a historical mode of investigation rapidl; 
gained gionnd in Germany. Long before the theory of 
erolntion had been introduced into the physioal Boieocee, it 
had taken firm root in the pnrel; intelleotnal spheres of 
Bcientiflc aotivit;, and had thos exercised a powerful inflaence 
on religion. In this wa;, religion) also, was drawn into the 
great eturent of historical erolntion, and its highest and 
noblest doctrines appeared as a part of the general development. 
At the same time there was applied to it a critical method of 
inTostigation which, sought to illnminate tradition, to point ont 
contrasts and disorepaneies, to distingush between earlier and 
later writings, and to dudose as gradoal hnman inventions 
statements which had long been regarded as divine and eternal 
tmtbfl. 

Within the last few decades this historical method of inqoiry 
has inflicted more serioos damage upon the finally accepted 
doctrines of tradition than ever reenlted from the speotdations 
of philosophy ; and even orthodoxy has been forced to make 
conoesdons to the modern spirit herein exhibited. More 
important than the actoal results achieved is Üie feet that it 
has become possible to sol^ect to eritical discussion matters 
long regarded as absolutely certain and inviolable. The 
situation may well give rise to serious donbts. Will religion, 
while recognising a pn^^ressive development, be able to preserve 
its eternal nature, and succeed in warding off a destructive 
relativism? Will historic criticism permit to remain intact 
those fhndamental tniäis without which a religion is incon- 
ceivable? How great a task is here asugned to modem 
Christianity, which most undertake to clarify, to confirm, and 
to deepMi new truths in wder to present to humanity a tangible 
creed! 

The relation of religion to the natural sciences also presents 
serious difScnlties. The infinitude of the universe, the eternal 
laws whieh operate Üutxighout nature, the natural evolntioQ 
from organio fiwms, the dqwndenoe at the epiritnal upon the 
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eoipoml oxistence — lU these toaths are r^ddly epresding; 
and th^ are nowhrae mora freqoently employed ab coatrovennal 
arguments by the adTerearies of raligion than in Ctermany. 
The faithfol, on the other hand, maintain that these changes 
do not affect the kernel of religion, and that, by presenting 
a larger and grander view of life, they will in faet ultimately 
conduce to its pn^ress. NeTerthelons, the problem has become 
ÜX more complicated ; and great changes, both material and 
Bpiritoal, will be necessary, in order that the new troths may 
be scientifically defensible and may cany with them a qtiritoal 
power of conTiction. 

The internal condiÜMi of religion is, tha«fora, in a state 
of incompleteness; and there ara no indications of a speedy 
eolation of the problems involTed. But an earnest desira to 
effeet sooh a solution is unmistakable, partioolariy as regards 
the theolt^^ians, who are conscientiously striving to bring abont 
& compromise between the demands of religion and the essential 
troths of the new cnltore. 

Despite these conflicts, both within and withoat the sphere 
of the chorch, it cannot be denied that religion, to-day, is a 
very powerful factor in Cknnan life. It is peculiar to the 
Gterman to give particular emphasis to the emotional, the purely 
spiritnal, element in religion — an element which opens a domain 
free from all donbt and speculation, one into which the indi- 
vidual may at all times withdraw to become consoioas of an 
eTerlaating truth. Owing to the low estimate placed by the 
German on oatword forms, the sapeifioial observer may well 
be inclined to regard him as irreligious. A deeper insight 
howeTor, reveals great earaestness and zeal, particularly in 
religious matters. The German papers recently published an 
expression of opinion on this subject by Bishop Bonemelli of 
Cremona, who, as chief pastor of the Italian workmen in 
Germany, has had excellent opportunities of comparing Uie 
religious conditions of that cooutry with those of its neighbours. 
He lauds the earnestness of the divine service among botii the 
Catholics and the Protestants of Germany, and in coMl^sion 
remarks that " the religions sentiment of the Genoan people 
is deeper and more enduring than that of France, and &r more 
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powfitM than that of Italy." Sodt is the opinioD of a Catliolio 
biafaop on the relation of the Tarions nations to religion. 

With the Germans, religion is not a matter of mere authority ; 
nor does it constitate a separate and exdnsiTe domun, tnasmoch 
as it is regarded as the sole, the qtiritoal, essence of all life. 
This is the reason why the German places so mneh ralae upon 
freedom in religion, and wb; German; became the land of Üie 
Befonnation. Bat Catholiciflm also ia dewier and more spiritnat 
in German; than among the Latin nations. True, the desire 
for freedom is nndonbtedl; fraught with serions dangers, as it 
ma; easil; lead to insnbatantialit; and sehiam. Tet this dfflire, 
after all, is bnt the expression of an earnest striving for tmth. 
The great deeds formerl; accomplished b; the Germans on 
behalf of relif^on jnstify the hope that the nation will eventaall; 
solve the 'present problem, and that it will sacoeed in smiting 
liberal ideas with trae spiritnal zeal, thns conducing not ool; to 
its own welfiue, bnt to that of hnmanit; at large. 
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ARE THE GERMANS STILL THINKERS?* 

It is ft weH-knovn fftct that Bnlwer veiy ftmisbly dedicated 
Ids Dovel Ernest MaUravert to " the great Gennsii people, a 
nation of thinkers and of critics." Here, probably, we have a 
principal soorce of a designation which has now become general. 
The idea, however, goes back mnch farther. Probably nothing 
has done more to «^iread among the Western nations the 
conception of the Germans as a people of pronomiced literary 
and philosophical tendencies than Madame de Stael's book 
De I'AUemagne. 

In the early years of this centnry Madame de Stael travelled 
through Germany. Bhe associated with prominent persona, and 
remained for some time in Weimar and Berlin. Her impressions 
of Germany, (*.«., Germany as it existed before the battle of Jena 
(1806),) were recorded in the aforesaid work, which, owing partly 
to the keenness of insight and the wealth of ideas which 
characterised it, and partly to the bitter hatred and relentless 
perseoation of Napoleon I, soon excited wideqiread attention. 
In this book Germany and the Northern lands bordering apon it 
ate called the " coontry of thongbt." The Germans are 
described as a people diatingoished for reflection and meditation, 
and anxiooB to comprehend all things. They are great in 
abstract studies, and may be not inaptly termed the metaphysical 
nation par exceüence. They regard literatmre as of paramomit 
importance, and literary prodnction as the ludest form of 
activity. They are admirable in the strengÜi of their inner 
oonvictions and in the patience and power of endoranoe dis- 
■ Pram TK» Vonim (D.S.A.}, Juouy, 1899. 
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played in eartyvag thoB6 ooaviotioiiB into effect. They take 
deeper interest in ideas than in events. Their oniTOBality of 
tfaonght enables them to feel at home among all peoples of all 
pmods. At the same time, their literature and philosophy 
reveal a wealth of individuality nneqnalled by any other people 
of modem times. With ench aohiOTementB, they atand at the 
head of the intelleotoal life of Enrope. 

6nt these advantages, according to Madame de Stael, are 
acoompanied by seriona defects. The Gennana lack the energy 
requisite fbr action ; in the domün of practica] life they are 
Dtter^ withont that nniversality which charsoteriseB their 
literary prodactions. Here they appear nnsküfnl, petty, alow, 
and inert; everywhere they enoouiter diffionlties; and nowhere 
else do we so freqoently hear the e^ressioQ " It is impossible." 
Owing to their faonlty of assimilating what is foreign, and to 
their onremitting association with abstract ideas, Üiey are in 
danger of remaining strangers to the spirit of the centnry and 
of losing si^t of the present and the actoal — a domain of 
which the French have, in oonseqtieiiee, possessed themselves. 
They lack that practical training in life by which the character 
becomes steeled and fortified for a vigoroos resistance against 
attacks from witfaont. Thus Jean Fanl Kiohter, one of their 
greatest writers, jnstly says that " the empire of the sea belongs 
to the English, that of the land to the French, and that of the 
air to the Germans." 

^Despite the recognition of saeh defects, however, Madame de 
Stael is firm in her appreciatioii of the German people. To her, 
they sxe admirable by reason of their inde&tigable activify on 
behalf of the intellectual development of humanity, «nd becaose 
of their valuable oontribntions to the enrichment and deepening 
of life. 

Such is the picture of the Ctermans as revealed at the b^in< 
ning of this century. How great the change effected since 
then ! For now, at the close of the nineteenth century, tiie 
Germans appear particularly great, by reason of their military 
organisation, the energy and skill displayed in their work, and 
their restless advance in the technical, industrial, and mwoantile 
domains. The Germans to-day appear to be entirely absorbed 
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in the »etiul life of the jweBent ; the Bnttintion of belleB-lettraa 
now plajB a Taty modest rtle ; and the majority of penonB 
among the edneated claseea are quite onwilling to indulge 
in philosophical speculationa. How oan ao complete a rerolntion 
be satisfactorily explained? Have the Germans entirely divested 
themselTee of their formet inelinationB ? Have they ceased 
in every sense to be a "nation of thinlurs"? Or may this 
change be attributed to their Tersatili^? Is it possible that 
they have been equipped by nature with varioos tendencies, 
each of whioh in the course of history occasionally obtains 
a prepoDdennt inflaence ? At all events, a fascinating problem 
is here presented, a solution of which is not only indispraisable 
to a proper appieciatioD of German nature and life, bnt may 
possibly prove conducive to a more correct nnderstanding of 
the political and intelleotnal situation of the present day. 

The condition of Clermany described by Madame de Stael 
was the result of a peculiar historical process. Among the 
Germans the modem spirit rose at a somewhat later period 
than among the oüier oultored nations of Europe. In the 
sixteenÜi centoiy, religiona problems absorbed all interest ; while 
the first half of the seventeenth oentnry brou^t that disaatrons 
Thir^ Yeus' War, whioh robbed Germany of the greater part 
of her population, barbarised her manners, and destroyed her 
proq>eri^. It is a strong proof of their elastiei^ of nature 
that in Üie first half of the eighteenth century the German 
people had already began to manifest an earnest desire for 
intellectual emancipation and for an active participation in 
modem culture. 

But this new vital impulse found in the political and social 
conditdons of the time no suitable object. Germany was split 
np into hondreda of ridicolonsly diminutive states that regarded 
each other with jealousy and dis&Tonr. The development of 
industry and commerce was retarded by s multitude of -difE- 
onlties ; and all commercial enterprises suffered from the mragre- 
ness of the financial resonroes. In all these extemal affairs 
the conditions at that time prevailing were petty and oiroum- 
soribed. Nowhere was there room for the dev^pment of a 
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politicBl And Dfttional life on a htga scale. Li eouMqaenee 
of thü, the impolBe of life, iqielled by the onter worltl, devoted 
itself excIonTel; to the BpeoolatiTo philosopb; oonoerning the 
nniTene, and to the derelopment of the internal onlttue 
of man. 

In this wa;, the formation of a oommnnity of intellect was 
rendered possible. The Germans created for tbemselTes in 
literature a special empire of their own — a repnblic of scholars 
and the cnUnred genöally — which enabled them to rise far 
above the practical and political life, and which emancipated 
them from the trammels of the material worid. Here infinitnde 
lay before them : it was their especial domain. Thos they 
conld withont regret dispense with the possession of the material 
waili. So exclnsiTely had the literary and speonlstire acting 
at that time entered into the life of Germany, that Madame 
de Stael coold trathiblly say, " In Germany a man who ia 
not ooonpied with the oomprehension of the oniTerse has really 
nothing to do." Amid the oontemplation of the nniverse, and 
the artistic creations it inspired, the Ctermans felt happy uid 
seenre until the Umnders of the Battle of Jena and the demoli- 
tion of the entire national order terrorised them ont of their 
sense of seonrity and contentment. 

This peculiar sitaation was vividfy described by the gifted 
anthoresB ; and the pictore presented by her most be aoknov- 
ledged as tmüifiil. NerertheloBS, it has one serious defect: 
it depicts merely a temporary situation, and claims to represent 
as a permanent and i^ifttin g riiBtiing characteristic of the German 
people what in reality was a partionlar and evanescent condi- 
tion only. That snch is the true aspect of the case may be 
demonstrated by a brief surrey of Üw earlier history of Uie 
German people. 

Not nntil the Beformation did Germany acquire a leading 
position in the intelleotnal life of Europe. I>oring the Middle 
Ages she waa indeed somewhat behind other nations in scientific 
and literary matters. At that time Paris was the nndispated 
centre of eolture. This tmth was then well expressed in the 
saying that God bad given the priesthood to the Italians, woridl; 
dominion to the Germans, but that He had entrasted the eulti- 
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Tation of the sciflDoes to the Freaoh. In those days there were 
fu more Gemuui stodeiitB at foreign niÜTersitiea than foreign 
stodenta at Qennaii uniTersities. Indeed, up to the close of 
the seyenteentb centniy, we may hear among foreign nations 
voices vhich den; the title of the GermAns to intelleotoalit; 
and originality in litenuy matters, and which recognise only 
their pertinaoions diligence and broad scholarship. 

On the other band, it was impossible at Uiat time to dispute 
the oonennunate abiH^ of the Germans in all matters pertaining 
to the practical affairs ]of life. The military prowess displayed 
by the Germans when they overthrew the Roman Empire and 
established the Imperialism of their own nation, smriTed despite 
all national division : the profession of arms still exerted a 
powerfbl fiuoination over the people. The bnrgbers of Germany, 
by dint of their persistent diligence, erected the flonrishing ciüea 
of the Middle Ages. In these iudostty and oommeroe experi- 
enced an extraordinary development. That there was also no 
lack of teohnical skiU is [voved by the Cut that most of the 
teohnioal inventions of the latter period of the Middle Ages 
originated in German cities. In this connection it is only 
necessary to refer to the art of printing. 

The Germans of older date also possessed no mean power 
of organisation. This is evident from the aduevements of Üie 
Hanseatic Union, which c<miroUed lauds and seas, and imposed 
its will upon powerful monarohs. It is shown also in the 
acbievaments of the Order of the Teutonic Knights, which 
established in the north-eastern part of Germany an independent 
realm distinguished by a remarkable system of internal adminis- 
tration. During the Middle Ages the Germans also manifested 
an extraordinary colonising activity upon their eastern boundaries ; 
and a lai^e part of our present territory was »t that time 
acquired peaceMly, and not by force of arms. 

At the beginning of the modem era, Germany was probably 
the wealthiest country of Enrope; and English ambassadors 
render glowing reports of the magnificence of the social con- 
ditions prevailing in the cities of the Empire daring the 
sixteenth oenhtry. The German people were therefore not 
originally purely spiritoal and mipractical. They are not the 
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" HindaB of Enrope," as they were fonnerl; termed in respect 
of their cluBtoal poets and thinkers. On the contrary, the; 
hare, from an early period, manifested great ahility and activity 
both in peace and in war ; and they have become what they 
are, not by the faTonr of nature, bnt by reason of their own 
exertions. Energetic labonr and pleaonxe in it are inseparable 
adjnnots of their being. It is, therefore, no sodden phraunnenon, 
but a reawakening of their ancient deeply rooted nature, if we 
now see them once more vigoroDsIy advancing in the technical, 
indnstrial, and commercial dcnnains ; demonstrating a mighty 
power of e^ansion, and ennoing a dedie to participate in the 
material world — a privilege with which th^ gladly dispensed 
daring the era of classiciam. 

Thus it becomes clear that the pictnre presented by Madame 
de Stael does not portray the permanent natore of the öerman 
people — a nature prominently distingnished by energy and 
thorooghness, and one whose true impulses ooold be smothered 
only for a time. 

Bnt we shonld not correctly onderstand the Germans and 
their history, were we to regard them solely as a nation derated 
to kboor. They are distinguished by another feature, which 
is apparently entirely at variance with the foregoing. From 
the earliest times the Germans have been characterised by an 
ardent deture to cultivate the deeper life of the soul, to develop 
a life entirely apart from the world withont, to carefully foster 
what the German language deognates as "Qemüt" — an ex- 
pression untranslatable into any other tongue. The development 
of this inner life is possible only where individual freedom 
exists. Consequently it is in accordance with the German 
spirit to demand free scope for the development of the indi- 
vidual; a subordination to a univaraal system is regarded aa 
irksome, aye, as intolerable. This is especially noticeable in 
regard to the great problems of life, which the German desires 
to solve for himself without a slavish reliance upon mere 
authority and tradition. 

This feature of the German nature already reveals itself in 
the Middle Ages. It appears in the domain of religion in the 
form of a profound mysticism ; it manifests itself in the ferroor 
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of the lyrica] poeby of the period ; and it may be reci^iiised 
in many peooliaritieB of law, onstom, and langna^. Bnt it is 
only in modem times that itB omnistakable preaanoe and fall 
power have been tborongUy realised. The psychical depth and 
freedom of G«rman life gave rise to the Beformation ; and the 
Reformation, again, acted as a powerM agency in the develop- 
ment of the inner life itself, greatly extending the inflnence 
of this npon every donuun. 

Throng the Beformation, Germany has become the classical 
land of pedagogy. Aooording to the new religiooa fidth, it was 
r^arded as aU-essential to win over the soul of every individual 
to the recognition of the Sacred Word throngb fall conviction 
of its tmth. Consequently it became a sacred duty to afford 
all classes of tbe popolaldon some education — at least in the 
elementary branches. How serionsly this mission was taken 
in Oermany is apparent from the &ct that various states — 
notably Würtemberg and Saxony — inaognrated, as early as the 
sixteenth century, a carefully graded school organisation ; that 
the first measares toward compulsory school education date 
back to tbe ^oomy period of the Thirty Years' War ; and that 
normal schools were introduced into Oermany in the second 
half of tbe seventeenth centniy. 

Probably nothing has contributed more largely to the intel* 
lectnal supremacy of our country than this early movement in 
favour of a pedagogical training. At a later day pedag(^ 
became emancipated from theology. Yet the great mission of 
the science has ever been tbe development of the inner powers, 
the cultivation of the sonl-life ; never a mere outward training 
for external purposes. And in the solution of this mission lies 
the greatness of her leaders, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbart. 

Thia tendency of the German people toward the development 
of the inner life manifests itself also in their love and aptitude 
for music. It was not a mere chance that the greatest hero of 
the Beformation, the man who, according to Madame de Stael, 
was difltinguished above all his great contemporaries by the 
most thoroDghly German character ("le caractere le plus 
allemand") should have stood in such close relation to music 
It ia owing to its doae oonnection with the inner life of the 
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Gemuui people that moino is, and will remain, with them the 
most pt^okr of the arte. CoBSonantty with this, we find that 
the JorU of the Serman people lies is their lyrics ; and their 
greatest poet, Go^e, is trol; clasBJ c al in this fieU only. 
German philosophy also, wherever it has been distingaished by 
great and characteristio prodaotions, has erer made the inner 
life a oentral point from which the observation and oompre- 
hension of the actual were to proceed. 6aoh was the philo- 
sophical attitude of Leibnitz, £a&t, and Hegel; and all 
deviations from this conrse in Germany liave ever resulted in 
second-rate prodnctions. It was this aim for the development 
of the inner nattue — an aim the benefits of which had become 
so obvious — that finally enabled the German, toward the dose 
of the eighteenth century and at the beginning of the nineteenth, 
the period of classicism, to constmct for himself an inner world 
from which he might contemplate man in his entirety. This 
ara is compreheosible only as the climax of a long-oontinoed 
series of efforts. 

Bat in tliis century also, with its ever-increasing interest in 
the material world and in practical labour, the inflnence of that 
8[dritual power of which I have spdcen, althoogh concealed and 
misunderstood, is by no means inactive. The poBseasion of a 
rich inner life was the basis and the indispensable means of 
the political and practical revival of Germany. Never would 
our people have succeeded in attaining saoh excellent and rapid 
results in a field n^lected by Üiem for centuries, had they not 
possessed an accumulated fund of ^iritual ene^ and a rich 
store of intellectual capital. Never wotild the life of the people 
have moved forward with such elan or manifested such vigoroos 
activity and power of expansion as at present, had not a 
multitude of small individual centres of culture served to dis- 
seminate knowledge among the entire people. The first Napoleon 
ascribed his down&Il primarily to the influence of the German 
idealists : he well knew what a tremendons influence can be 
exerted by self-concentrated individuals. Thus we see that 
the Germany of to-day would have been inoonceivable without 
that of the classical era. 

Bat a close observer cannot fail to perceive that, evm in the 
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midit of tbe jnaeni rMlism, the sndent principle still ezertfl 
its infloenoe npon the oatioii. It is true that the philosophical 
Tiem and theories have been pushed Euther into the back* 
gnnmd; bot the Gemums, oolike other n&tioBS, are still 
inospaUe of aocepting the world withont demanding an inter- 
[«etation of it« phenomena ai the; present themselTes. Not 
^liloBophy, however, bnt histoiy, is now the medinm of 
interjnetation. Prominent Amerioons haTe freqoeatly told me 
that they regard, as the most rtriking oharaoteristio of con- 
temporaneoaa Gcnnan aeienoe, the tuidenoy to treat all snlgectB 
historically and genetically — to state carefully the origin of 
every proUem, and trace it through every phase of its develop- 
ment to the {««sent day. Even experiments in physios, thc^ 
Bay, are not performed withont a historical introdnotion. Is 
not thifl method of treatment also a apeoiee of philosophy ? 

Bnt the direot interost in philosophical and speculative 
snbjaeta is by no means eztinot. Whenever the Öennan is 
folly poBBCBsed of an idea or a mission, he is now, aa ever, 
strongly disposed to oonstraot it into a nniversal system, a 
general view of life, aye, into a sort of religion for which he 
lealously seeks to mabe converts. Two great axampUs of this 
tendency are to-day strikingly manifost. Darwin regarded 
" Darwinism " jnimarily as a theory of the physical sciences : 
the universal problems involved were to him of secondary im- 
portance. In Germany, however, the Uieory was at one« 
converted into the system of " Monism," into a new philosophy, 
a new nnivanal order. 

The Social Movement emanated from England and Franca. 
Not until it came to Germany, however, was it taken up by 
the Social Democracy, and, by a combination of Hegel's 
dootrinee with those of a materialistio nature, formulated into 
a philosophical system — a system which aims to bring every 
department of life into accord with its views, and similarly seeks 
to determine the great problems of the day. Thus, for example, 
the meetings of the factory-workers in Germany are devoted to 
a disenssion of that portion ot the philosophy of history which 
may be identified with the Social Movement. It is customary 
12 
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for other natioQB in dealing with oconomio qoeetioiiB to leave the 
philosophy of history oot of the matter. 

The examples themselves show that the speoolatiTe tendeney 
peculiar to the Germans is also fraught with serions dangers. 
It is apt to lead to rapid generalisatiomi, the result of a one- 
Bided view obtained through familiarity with some particular 
domain only. It shows an inclination to confine the sum total 
of actual experience within a narrow system ; and it may easily 
lead to a fiuutteiam which understanda and aoknowled^s only 
that which ia arrayed beneath its flag. But here also a 
desire to farther the fall development of man is unmistakable. 

In tut, the German of to-day rereab, in his entire mode 
of living and in all his aspirations, the same tenden^ toward 
contemplation and systematio reasoning which Madame de Stael 
once designated as obaracteristio of oar people. Where shall 
we find to-day so strong a desire to generalise, such strifis over 
principles, bo mnoh theorising in politics, and so powerful an 
inclination to Bpeoolate upon the present as in Germany ? It is 
harder for the Germans than for other nations to arrive at 
conclusions concerning the practical qnestions of life. Each 
individual obstinately maintains his own opinion and goea 
forward in his own way. The individoaliam manifested by 
the masses prevents voluntary personal subordination as well 
as a spontaneous combination on their part. It prevents ths 
formation of great parties, and hinders s joyful recognition of 
great achievements and personalities ; for each individual, 
according to his personal conviction, expects to find deeds and 
persons somewhat different from what they actually are. 

All this is in accordance with the older German principle 
which we still find active. But it no loi^^ exercises its former 
sway. It has undoubtedly been pushed into the background 
by the realistic tendent^; and it is this tendency which 
dominates the German Ufa of the present. 

We are now in a position to reply to the question, Are the 
Germans still a nation of thinkers? This is by no means an 
easy task, however ; for an afflnnative answer is equally 
admissible with a negative one. The Germans are no longer 
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the nation of thinkere that the; were in the days of Schiller 
and Goethe; specnlation and oontemplation may not now be 
said to be their pedominant charaoteriBtics ; and th^ are no 
longer content vitb the pnrel; ideal world. Bnt, in a general 
Bense, they are still a nation of thinkers, inaamnch as nothing 
is accepted by them which they cannot satia&otorily explain and 
aj^ropriate aa a tnie inward possesaion. They wish to be 
systematic in all their undertakings and to devote to these great 
mental 'energy. In the midst of all their [miotical work, they 
cannot di^Mose with their individnalism and with the desire for 
a philosophical view of life. 

In the oonrse of oar inqoiry, howerer, we have noticed that 
tiie nature of the German people is by no means simple, 
but that it constitntea within itself a powerful contrast and a 
permanent problem. The Germans have a twofold natnre. 
They are a people of diligent workers, yet oharacterised by 
deptii of sonl. It is necessary for them to establish a certain 
harmony within themselveB, to seek a dominant centre of 
activity ; and, in the conise of their history, they are impelled 
now in one direction and now in another. Thus we see that 
there is a powerful tension in German life, for this life is 
difficult to satisfy, and lacks the oompleteness possessed by 
other nations. On the other hand, it contains more inward 
activity, possesses great resources, and is capable of ever 
BBBuming new forms. 

Daring the nineteenth century the centre of gravity has been 
rapidly shifted from one side to the other. At the beginning of 
the centniy the spiritual tendency greatiy preponderated ; while 
the realistic aspect was as if crippled. 

This was the era when the edacated German was completely 
absorbed in the world of poetry and thought ; and this condition 
of affairs was exceedingly comfortable and agreeable to other 
nations. Germany, by reason of her philosophy and artistic 
creations, conMbuted greatly to the general enrichment of life ; 
while, at the same time, she was not a tronblesome competitor 
in the sphere of reality. The favour with which other nations 
regarded her, however, rapidly declined so soon as they perceived 
bar abili^ to achieve distinction in the acttial world and to 
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aoliät reoogmti<Hi. The natioDB had beeome so Mcnstoioed 
to Bee Germuiy dispense with these things, that thej often 
aotaally regarded in ber w a Berioos offence ith&t in others 
had ever been considered as a self-erident priTilege. Smely 
no Cur-minded person wonld expect to see a great people 
pennaofflitly forego a partidpation in active life, and willingly 
become a more spectator of the drasta of history. 

Our investigation has shown that if the Germans now mani- 
fest greater activity uid energy in the practical affairs of life, 
they owe Utis to an indestroetible impulse of their nature — an 
impulse which animated them throoghoot many oattnriea, and 
which has now been revived. It is but natural, therefore, that 
the people who once possessed themselves of the imperial 
erown of the Boman Empire, and who during the Middle Ages 
were recognised as the most powerful nation of Europe, should 
not permanently remain satisfied with the empire of the air. 

It is natural that the one-sided ^iritnal tendency should 
have been followed by a powerful reaction, and that, tot the 
present, realism should maintain its su^aemacy among Uie 
German people. 

But if it is true that our people have never been ^olly 
spiritual, it is equally certain that they will never become purely 
realistic. They will never be able to give up entirely their 
search for an ideal inward possessitm, nor will they become 
oblivions of their cultural mission. We have sem that, in 
the very midst of realism, numwous influenoes of a different 
nature have been preserved. Still farther evidences of this 
may be adduced. Notwithstanding the rapid growth of material 
prosperity, the splendid progress in the mechanieal and indus- 
trial departments, and the great soccess attending all our 
national enterprises, the German of to-day feels no inward 
satisfection. On the contrary, he is always conscious that 
something is lacking. Strong pessimistdc currents are diseem- 
ifole not only in our litoratore, but in our national life as well. 
Is not this a oonvincing proof that the German of to-day 
requires something more for his happiness than sucoeas and 
expansion in the outer world ? A reaction against pure realism 
is already in the ascendant. We may confidently expect that 
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onr people will booq again devote more atteation to the develop- 
meiit of the other side of their nature, that they will o&ce more 
oaltiTate art, philosophy and religion on a broad scale, and 
in this way contribnte new treasores to the oommoa fond of 
hnmanity. The Germans have not yet exhausted their mental 
resonroes. They have not yet finished their part in äie drama. 
Indeed, they have not yet attained the highest destiny to 
which their pecnliar nature entitles them. That destiny con- 
dsta in overooming the oontrast between sonl and laboor, and 
in developing an independent inner life in the midst of s 
Tigorons and fraitfol external activity. This task is a burning 
question and an urgent problem for all civilised nations. The 
human race is to-day con&onted by a serious danger ; for 
labour, constantly increasing in volume, threatens completely to 
absorb the individual, to crush out all spiritual lifb, and to 
make ob the mere instruments of a mechanical process of 
culture, which, at the same time, tends to weaken and to 
cripple the moral faculties. It devolves upon us all unitedly 
to guard against so serious a danger, in order that we may 
maintain our happiness and integrity. 

Is it not reasonable to snppose that in this conflict a pro- 
minent part should be played by the nation which inaugurated 
the Reformation, which, as regards literary production and 
pedagogical training, has ever aimed primarily at the inward 
development of man, and which has given birth to those great 
elasBicists whose works may be likened to an inexhanstible 
fountain, or to a veritable spiritual worid of infinite depth 7 
The German people oannot discontinne their efibrts on behalf 
of a deeper inward culture without denying their historical 
traditions and saeriflcing one of the principal elements of their 
character. So long as they r^nain true to themaelves, they 
will hold &Bt to their ideal and, at the same time, — altboogb in 
a wider sense — maintain their right to be entitled a " nation of 
thinkers." 
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AGAINST PESSIMISM 

Ab in the life of the individual so also in Ui»t of bnmanity 
we find waves of optimism and pessimism. At one time oar 
whole aetiTit? and oreative work is aooelerated b; a sinrit of 
joy and courage ; at anoÜier, donbt and disoontent blight 
ereiTthing to which we U; onr hands. These diOerenoes of 
mood do not arise in the first place from oatward circnmstanoes ; 
ages filled with diffieolty and troable, and apparently wild, 
coarse and joyless, have neTertheless often preserved a feeling 
of jf^fol Ufa ; while, on the outer band, ages of aaocess and 
pleasure frequently exhibit paralysing donbt and profbond 
depreseiou. It is clear that the matter ie by no means simple, 
that there are inward complications. 

There is to-day a partionlar reason for stodying this qoeetion. 
Fot it cannot be denied that in the midst of all our restless 
vnak and amaring soccessea there has arisen a pessimiatie 
tendency, which grows ever stronger and stronger ; all om: 
brilliant triomphs do not assist ns to obtain inward satisfsetioD 
and a feeling of joy in life. The very bet that we a^oe and 
ptnder so mocb npon the meaning and vatae of life indioatea 
that the sitoation is atnormal. We are onmistakably etm- 
tronted with a ^Uem, and with one that oaonot be set aside ; 
for it peoetiates too deeply into the situation as a whole and 
into the state ot eaob individual, too greatly stimulates, and too 
nearly emoema eveiy one of us. What thesis is the soone 
<^this depression, so sharply ocutradiotisg the outward ^ipear- 
anee of our life ? It nmst surely be eonneoted with e^erienees 
• rNDtbaJlimiJVMiVwM(Vi«uu4,UaNb 90,1910. 
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Bod disftppointmenta vltieh we have eaooimtered in tb« ptusoit 
of our sima. Let ns see bow the mfttter sUnds. 

The nineteenth oentoty saw a great moTement away from 
the innsible world of religionB faith, philosophical thongbt and 
artistio creation, and towards the things of the visible worid, 
a movement bringing with it the victor; of realism over idealism ; 
and oar eommon lifia is still pnrsning thi'H path. 

This tendency seemed to clear away a heavy mist whieh had 
hitherto ooncesled from man the real nature of things ; a mnch 
closer linking^ap, nay interweaving, of man and his environ- 
ment was now ^ected, and our every midertaking and action 
gained immensely in power and trathfnlness. Now, for the 
first time, life seemed placed npon a secure basis; while at Üie 
same time endless tasks were revealed, the treatment and 
Bplation of which opened np limitless prospects. In all this 
there was expressed a mighty thirst for life, vHiich found 
ever-increasing nooriahment; the complete poBsession of our 
immediate existence and the task of shaping it to a kingdom 
of reason seemed to demand man's whole pow«* and to fulfil 
his entire desire. This movement penetrated the whole of 
homanify; it rendered nature subordinate to as, both in an 
inteUeotnal and in a technical sense; it altered the entire 
character of onr work ; in social affairs it banished mnch that 
was onjnst and irrational ; it developed justice and homanity 
incomparably more strongly than had hitherto been the case ; 
it more and more drew every section of humanity into participa- 
tion in the tasks and goods of life. These reenlts are so 
obvions as to need no farther comment. 

We should have expected, when life became so mach richer, 
more plastic, and more pleasurable, and when aneeasing 
progress was made in every direction, that an overflowing 
hf^iinesB would have filled men's hearts. How does it oome 
about that the very opposite has occurred, that we have 
become depressed rather than elated? This cannot be satis- 
fftctorily explained merely by argaing that what is taken ap 
in youthM enthmdasm usually brings with it certain disappoint- 
ments, that the resistance is apt to prove greater than was 
expected, that even in the case of sncoess we do not find all 
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that we hoped for, that where prond reason seemed to bare 
estabUshed itself much that was irrational lay in concealment; 
all this would explain a certain lowering of our iife-feeling, 
bat not a complete reverBal. The latter cannot be onderBtood, 
nnlesB the experiences of life have made oar aims tfaemselTes 
oncertain and destroyed our Coith in them. And to a very 
large extent this has taken place. 

It has come to pass in this fasbion. The powers which the 
modem life-impulse called into being have to a great extent 
separated themselves from onr control, have come to dominate 
OS, and tiireaten to direct themselves against ns; now a 
BOnUees mechanism and now wüd human passion endangers 
the rational!^ of life and poisons its jay. We have been 
prond of our modem work, and of the great relationships it has 
hnilt up, and thioagh which it accomplishes more than was 
possible in any previons age ; trat this woik has detached itself 
from hnmani^ and, heedless of man's wel&re, has followed 
its own necessities alone, with the result that it threatens 
to reduce him to its helplras instrument. We have r^oioed 
over the greater mobility of life, with its intolerance of any sort 
of stagnation, but this mobili^ has become so vehement and 
life has grown so breathless that all peace and all true 
enjoyment of the present threaten to vanish. We have boasted 
of the thoronghgoing liberation accomplished by modem life 
in a political, social, and national sense ; bat this liberation 
has given rise to so mach disintegration, so mach embitter- 
ment, so mnoh paasionate hatred between parties, classes, and 
peoples, that its fraits are beginning to taste bitter. And 
here, as indeed throoghoat the whole, we perceive a develop- 
ment and extension of obscare forces to which we do not 
feel oarselvea to be eqoal. We are painfully oonsoioas of 
an inner weakness ; and lifis, thas nncontrolled, becomes vacil- 
lating and inseoare. Under these oiroamstances, all elevation 
may seem impossible and all aspiration fatile. And this must 
be all the more oppressive the h^her were oar hopes, and 
the stronger the impulse with which the movement began. If 
modem life in its whole oharaoter thas becomes problematical, 
it nevertheless holds as mach too fast for as to torn bac^ 
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to fltflier, gbnplffi-, less mobik uid less reekkw ages ; fckos 
. the whole oatlook becomes clonded orar «sd «e esn easily 
nndentand how it is that in each a aitaation a datk pessimism 
should iiuneasiii^y prevail, and that it should appear impos- 
sible to wrest from these obscare foroas a meaning and value 
for our iite. 

We shonld not, indeed, strive agunst a eonelnaion in this 
pesaimisüc vein, if it were really the true expression of the 
homan, and in particular of the modem, condition of liüa; bot 
we eonld not folly cany oat this oondasion withoat the wlude 
life-impolse collapsing, all onr eoarage being extingoished, and 
oar desire for happiness being wholly expelled from oar sools; 
and life itself protests against this ; it strives to resist saeh 
a self-negation, holds as fast, and compels ns to seek some 
way ont of the difBcolty. In the first place it drives ns to 
make certain whether pessimism itself does not inWve com- 
plications, whether it does not of necessity lead as beyond 
itself and oall npon as to seek other paths. If, in the pessi- 
mism of the present day, we perceive the product of a peculiar 
oondition, this is itself perhaps something gained, for we are 
thus liberated from the pressure of as immense, obscure power, 
utterly disheartening as at the very beginning. 

In the first place it is easy to pereeive that peasimigm oannot 
ass^ itself as a final oonolosion without becoming e^>osed to 
an inward contradiction. From this standpoint sorrow and 
pain are decisive as to the character of the whole of life, and 
there is no recognition of any independent reali^ on Ute part 
of the good. The most elementary consideration, however, most 
convince as that we oannot veiy well begin with a loss, sinoe we 
oannot lose anything which we do not possess. We wnnot be 
grieved by the loss of anything, unless in the firat place we 
value its possession. Thus ancient Greek and eariy Christian 
thinkers stood for the conviction that evil has no real exist- 
ence of ite own, bat is mtvely a de^vation of good, just as 
the loss of sight is an evil only for those who ean see, and 
would oOtennaa signi^ no loss whatever. Such a statement 
of tbe ease may be open to olgectton ; bat at any rate we 
cannot doubt that all pain, more enpeeiaUy in relation to 
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spiritnal thingB, is ultimately referable to some good, even if 
the latter be limited or hidden. The experience of history, 
too, will confirm oa in this opinion. Indian thought, for 
example, was greatly inflnenoed by a belief in the tranaitoiy 
ohara43ter of all earthly happineaa, and the consequent empti- 
ness of all homan effort ; it was considered folly to attach 
oneself to anything that most pass by like a shadow; here 
we are given a moving expression of the unceasing changes 
of the ages, of the replacement of one moment by another. 
Bat we may ask : How could this affect man with deep pain 
and tontdt his innermost feeling, if he did not carry within 
him a desire for eternity, and if his nature did not demon- 
abate, through the very strength of thia desire, the fact that 
it belongs to a timeless order ? How could the ohangeßilnees 
of things disturb us, if, like the fliea who are bora and die 
in the same day, we belonged to the mere moment ? The 
very power of this pain itself is the witness of a greater depth 
in homan being. Within Christiani^ it was the moral con* 
dition of man, the inadequacy — nay, the perversity, of his feel- 
ings, wiÜi which life was in the first place oconpied, and which 
compelled it to a gloomy mode of thought ; the idea of moral 
depravity lay upon men's minds as a terrible burden. But 
moral error would itself be impossible if man was not in 
some way fitted for morality ; be must possess some capacity 
for personal decision, some freedom of condaot, in order to be 
capable of error. Mcweover, he could not suffer from his error 
and fael it as a loss to himself if he did not contain some 
power of good which was working against evil. Pessimigm, in 
taking a moral turn, makes the mistake of perceiving and valuing 
the hindrance alone, and not the aspiration which experiences 
the hindrance. But thia aspiration is also a part of lifo and 
must be taken into account in our valuation of the whole. 
Pascal was right when he said : " Qui ae trouve malheuTeux 
de n'itre pa* roi, «t non ua roi dipotsedi ? " 

These considerations may well be applied to the situation 
of to-day ; however many hindrances, complications and per- 
versities may weigh upon as and oaose us pain, they are able 
to affect OS in this way solely because, in our case, life has 
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acquired a greater energ;, has more boldly attacked the most 
diffionlt tasks, and has more valiantly Btriven for freedom in 
the fltrug^e against fate, than did the life of any earlier age. 
Thoa an impartial vision and a jnst valuation most perceive 
that in spite of every hindrance UCb is growing and most lejoioe 
in the power which springs forth at every point and permeates 
every relationship. When we compare onr own ^e with the 
latter days of the antique world (a period with which it is 
often myostly associated), we immediately perceive how sharply 
it shonld be distinguished from an age which was in reality 
empty and &tigaed, and how characteristio is its effervescing 
life-energy. When life is predominantly passive it clings, in 
the first place, to its sensations, and allows itself to be com- 
pletely dominated by its resistanoes ; if, on the other hand, it is 
controlled by a powerful impulse towards activity, then the lifle- 
process grows, beyond the position of mere sensatdon and ceases 
to be able wholly to surrender itself to its resistances. 

Bnt alÜiongh snch considerations may serve to refote an 
absolute pessimism, the pesaimist in a wider sense need not 
yet consider himself defeated. For alÜiongh he is forced to 
admit that life contains a depth, of what use is this d^th if 
it cannot attain to a proper development ? That which is latent 
within it will not then be able to come together for oonmion 
action, and life will remain divided and inospable of free develop- 
ment And this contradiction and the impossibility of over- 
coming it would justify pessimism, although of a milder type. 

Thus all hope of success in the ovwcoming of pessimism 
depends upon the possibility of arousing these depths to move- 
ment and in some way enabling them to prevail against the 
resistances. Again, let our consideration of the prraent be 
preceded by a glance at the world-historical movement. 
Within the Indian religions, and within Christianity, it has been 
fbnnd possible to move these depths, bnt this has not been 
achieved upon the basis of the broad and immediate experi- 
ence, but only through an elevation above it, only through a 
reversal of the immediate condition of life. Thus Indian life 
obtained a liberation from the confusions of time, a rest in 
an nnchan^ng eternity through its amalgamation with the all- 
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pennestiiig Divine hemg ; thus Christian belief took refnge in 
an all-powerfol love which liberated man from every need, created 
for him a new and more pnre life, and, at the same time, gave 
his true nature (nntil then obacnred and limited) its fullest 
realisation. Embracing the older types the life-problem pre- 
sents itself to-day in a more universal fitshion ; the possibility 
of bringing aboat a movement and a development which shall 
overcome the resistances now depends wholly npon the capacity, 
through snch an expansion, of reaching a new positioD ; it is a 
question of whether life as a whole oan achieve an inner eleva- 
tion — nay, a reversal, which shall make it superior to the com- 
plications of the human situation. UnlesB this question can 
be answered in the affirmative there is no possibility of life 
taking a positive turn. For it is established beyond doubt that 
we cannot progress in any essential way beyond the chaos of 
, the present situation as the result of any merely sntfjective 
emotion or activity. 

We can, however, with confidence retnm an affirmative 
answer. Life as a whole contains far more than is apparent 
&om the first impreseion. For the life of man does not 
exhaust itself in the life-impnlse of the separate points and 
in the exploitation of the forods to be found here, nor in the 
activities which result from their eompetition and conflict. In 
opposition to this disintegration, life, comes together to form 
a whole, and it is precisely this whole which we call tpäitual 
life. In it there becomes visible a cosmic movement, an ascent 
of realify to a new stage for transcending the desire and capacity 
of the mere man. Working through all the manifold activities 
of man, this spiritual life accomplishes tai inner construction, 
and builds up for itself a world of its own. It exhibits a 
creative capacity in the eonstruction of whole departments of 
life, with their own contents and norms, such as soienoe and 
art, law and morality ; it raises the movement of life above 
all the aims of the m^e mui, and opens up a kingdom of 
universally valid values lying beyond all utility; it develops 
a spiritual culture in the fooe of all superficial and merely 
hnman culture ; it is able to arouse a self-active and original 
life in every individnal, notwithstanding the claims and ties of 
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the ezistiiig dtaation, » life in which be direetly ezperienoes 
the new worid u a whole, thus beooming « world-embnoing 
personality. (This view of the spiritiul life, into which we 
cannot hen «iter in detail, is more adequately dealt with in 
The Meaning and Value of life (kans. Lnoy Judge Oibaoo 
and Pro£BS8<H Boyee Gibson; pnb. A. and 0. Black). 

Li turning to this new life the complicatiooa of honian 
existuioe are by no means eliminated. Onr immediate exist- 
ence holds oa &8t, and only throngh setting onrselrea apart 
from it and throogh apjoopriating the power it oontains, can 
the work of sjöritoal oonstntotion be snccesafiiL Much that 
is strange and obsonre remains mingled with onr life, and an 
opttmism which, throngh a mere change in the angle fÄ 
obserration, belieret itself able to convert the whole into life 
and reason is an nntenable thing, and indeed from the earliest 
times has been found rather in books of philosophy than in 
the oonriction of humanity. Bat thioogh the reoognition of 
the living presenoe of this new world we may hold ourselvea 
folly seoured against pessimism with its paralysing power. For 
henceforth we are surrounded by greater relationships, we are 
driven by a superior power, and th^e can be no donbt of a 
great goal. Such a deepening and oonsolidation pennits of 
a powerful eombination of all that lends a spiritaai impulse 
to onr ezistenoe, thus making it effective as a whole. Even 
when our work does not attain to a complete conclusion, a 
farther development of life can ti^ place; in this case even 
ontward loss may prove a gain. 

Taking np this standpoint, we find oniselvee confronted by 
a new picture of existence. From the former standpoint Üie 
resistance in the things appeared to be ezoesaive, and the 
movement threatened to go beyond the guidance of reason. 
That would be a hopeless evil if our power were confined within 
a ^ven limit and were incapable of any essential expansion. 
The possibility of such an expansion is provided, however, by 
the qiiritaal life in which onr being is gronnded. This life 
is not a given and limited qoaoUty : it carries an infinity in 
its creative power ; and the man who participates in the life 
ean oontinniJly draw new force from this infini^ ; he can now 
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make new b^inmngs, and effect an inner elevation of Ufa. 
C<mBidered from this point of view the world-tuBtorical work 
no longw appears as a peaoefhl pTogress along a predetermined 
path ; donbt and movement are continoall; attacking the whole ; 
through severe npheavals new tendencies are developed, new 
toreoB are brennt into being, and new relationshipe are dis- 
covered. That which has thus been exhibited in the past will 
be valid also for the present and the fiitare. The complioationfl 
of the age, reviewed from this standpoint, are realised to be 
indication of a great renewal of life still in a condition of 
flnx, which, in the first place, makes itself felt predominantly 
as a negation, but which oonld not possibly penetrate so deeply 
into the condition of things if conetmctive forora were not 
already operative in it. It most be oar daty to develop these 
aeoording to our best capacity and to set them in the forcgronnd 
of life. A joyfol view of homan aSairs will then return, and 
in the midst of all the resjatanoes a joyful belief in life will 
assert itself. 

A consideration of aar study as a whole permits us to tealise 
what it is which to-day stands in question : the earlier con- 
structions of life have become too narrow for us, doubt and 
anxie^ now extend to life as a whole, and it is our task to 
deepen the latter and find in it the foundation (^ a oniversal 
spiritual development and coltore, which utilises everything 
which the past can contribute, while reaching beyond every- 
thing thus received to new heights. For the time being, we 
pereeive only the begiuninga of this, bat even these b^^iniiings 
make the age, in spite of all its confusion and incompleteness, 
one of greatness and importance. It is great in the wealth 
of it« tasks, which no longer merely distract us, bat become 
subordinate to a central aim ; it is great in the breadth of its 
life, in the independence of its search and struggle, in the 
ever-increasing desire for new dqiths. Never before has life 
as a whole been in such a condition of fiox, never before has 
the straggle penetrated so deeply into the ultimate things. 
In the midst of saoh a conflict we cannot dispense with a 
firm futh, but what is now needed is not a faith in remote 
things, but in the spiritual lifo which breaks through in oa 
13 
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■nd is able to cnftt« in ob a n«w being. Sneh a vital ftitli 
we most bare and may Iwre, if we remain true to oar own 
bung, and at the same time enter into rdationab^ witb the 
infinite oreatiTe foioe. Then the age, iriiiob to a timid eja 
appeared small, can beoome great, and we can joyfalty fiael 
onrselreB to be its children. We ean find in it a «Une for our 
life and be of the firm oonnotion that to-d^, as in fbcmer 
ages, no real waA is lost. 

From the earliest times, spring (and Faster in partioalar) 
have been to eeekers after troth a symbol for the oapad^ of 
rraiewal, and the regeneratiTe power of spiritoal lifo ; for they 
represent to ns the inexhaostible and perpetoally renewed force 
of nature. Therefore let os hops that now, too,* the eon- 
templation of the bodding and blooming lifo aroond as may 
sttoigUiat in oa the eonvietion that spiritual life, as well as 
nature, posseaseä an eternal youth, and that we human beingi 
are able to paztieipate in Üiis yonth. 

* TUsMmr WM written in UhoIl, 1910. 
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IN MEMORY OF KANT» 

(d. latli Febrauy, IBM) 

Whbk K&nt doaed Mb tired eyes, on the 13th of Febnuiy, 
1804, ezhanBted with anapeaksble labonr, his soiectifio position 
was Becnrel; establitihed, his spiritnal greatness folly recognised. 
Bnt in spite of this reot^jpoition it was at that time thonght 
possible to progress beyond him more quickly than has in 
reality taken place. Men hononred him as the foontaia-head 
of a new mode of thought, bnt they fimoied themselves abl« 
to develop tfais, to an important extent, beyond its original 
state. Snoh were the viewa of Fichte, Schelling and H^el. 
The nineteenth oentnry, howerer, did not draw farther and 
farther away ttom Kant ; on the oontrary it went back to hini 
again and again. It repeatedly sought refuge in bim from a 
flitnation that bad became intolerable, looking either for a 
final cfHichiBion in the central matter, or for safe goidanoe 
with respect to its own task. Thns Kant's philosophy is to-day 
s portion of the living present ; it excites and divides men's 
minds to the point of passion. In spite of our oonsoioiianess 
of its strong eighteenth-ceniniy colomation, we fieel that, in 
stadying his work, we stand in the midst of our own problems. 
What a striking corroboration of the saying that kings reign 
while they are living, bnt great philosophers after they are dead I 
Kant wonld never ander any eircamBtances have acquired snob 
a position and saoh an endnring influence, as a mere result of 
learned investigation and of his services to his own branch of 
science. He must have brought abont a profound alteration and 
■ Ann Drr TOnMr of Febroary, 19U. 
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advance in the core of life and in man's fandamental relationahip 
to reality, in order to be able to maintain mch a living interest 
in tbe whole of his mode of thon^t. The following remarks 
will show that this is in trath the case with Kaot, and will 
endeavonr to explain the vitality of his thought. 

A first impression shows Eant so thickly enveloped with 
the armour of learning, that it would hardly be supposed possible 
that he could ever penetrate to simple, fundamental traths ; it 
might well seem that his laborions and eztensiTe reflection 
crushes down all intuitive originality. The butfa of the matter 
is quite otherwise. Every great mind is also a creative mind ; it 
is essentially bound np with inner necessities, which, as axioms 
of the mind's spiritual existence, precede all oonsoions -woA and 
impart to it, in the first instance, a definite direction. In this 
case, the whole work promotes, in the first place, the develop- 
ment and carrying ont of snch neoessities. The matter acqaires 
an immense impetns and a dramatic intensity Uirough the fact 
that the demands of a great man ar« so far from being satisfied 
with the stage of spiritual life which they find occupying the 
field, that they come into irreooneilable conflict vritb it. There- 
fore in order to remain true to himself, fully to gain his own self, 
the spiritual hero most resolutely take up the struggle with his 
environment, and most alter the existing standards and quantities. 
He must not shrink bcm polling down the whole world to make 
room for the construction of a new, truer, and more essential 
world. The contemplation of the life-woA of snch a man is a 
source of peculiar joy and elevation by reason of the fact that 
the spiritoal neeessitieB force their way safely and joyfully 
through all obstacles, that in overcoming even the most obstinate 
resistances they ultimately place life upon a new basis and thus 
change it for all of us. In Eant there are operative from the) 
very b^pnning two spiritual necessities which not only insist 
upon being carried out, but have to undergo mutual adjustment. 
The first is the demand for a strict science, a science aa a 
system of universal and necessary propoaitiona ; the second the 
demand for a powerful morality, wbiofa sooms to serve men 
happiness, and insists upon being a complete end in itself 
m^ing of man something essentially new. The chief triomph 
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of hü «oit and the foimdatioa of bia life's inteUecttul hsppinMS 
WK8 ÜaA while each of these two obtained its fall rights, both 
were able to nnite and to strengthen one another. 

In accordance with this twofold natore, Kant as a whole 
affects OS mainly in two ways : he appears at the same time as 
tha inexorable destroyer of all intellectaal dogmatism, and as the 
tebmlder of morali^. That which is really new and great in 
both aohieTements lies fhrther back, bowerer, and is of a more 
eharaoteristio description than is ofbeo snppoBed. Has science 
not practised severe self-criticism for thoaaands of years ; did 
not Socrates, when he elevated the concept of science, at the 
same time exhort to modesty, and has not scepticism again and 
again acted as a connterpoise to any overstraining of onr 
powers 7 And is not a critical mode of thooght implanted in 
modem science, in partioolar, from its very birth, thioogh the 
work of Descartes 7 Snch is the case, and yet Eant's achieve- 
mont remains thoroughly characteriBtio and revolntionary. For 
ho does not merely reflect with regard to the capaci^ and the 
limitatianB of knowledge, standing to some extent outside and, aa 
it were, in front of the matter ; on the contrary he places him- 
self in science as a whole and inquires what is indispensable to 
its existence, what presuppositions and demands it carries 
within it ; he then inquires, fhrther, how far man is able to 
meet these demands, and from this he gains a precise view of 
man's oharacterisüc science and truth. In thoroof^y oanying 
oat this conception the pre-established system of values nnder- 
goes enormous changes, nay, upheavals. Humanify is called 
npon to bear mnoh painful deprivation, and whether fall com- 
pensation for this is provided may seem doubtful ; but whether 
there is a loss or a gain is here a secondary matter, and hardly 
even comes to a hearing, as compared vrith the stem trathfhlnesa 
which permeates the whole, with that annihilation of all sham 
which is here effected with snoh overpowering force. To man 
there is denied, henceforth, all knowledge of the actual things, 
all insight into last causes and purposes ; his own world of 
ideas holds him under firm constraint ; never under any ciicnm- 
stances can he overstep the realm of phenomena. It is trne 
that when the Bnb}ect is thus thrown back upon himself, the 
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inner achierement of thought grovs ; since it doea not raflect a 
world oonfronting it, bat builds up its world aooording to its own 
laws from Uie smallest elements, it must contain within itself an 
immeasurably finer stractore than had prerioiulybeen attributed 
to it. It carries in itself a greater gradation, more ioner more- 
ment, and more aspiration towards the whole ; and in particular 
it exhibits a magnificent architectonic. Moreover, there is 
revealed in all this an incomparable greatness on the part of 
man, since in this work he does not foim a mere fragment of 
the world, but is able to set himself up against it and to reflect 
upon it as a whole. He can now probe it down to its ultimate 
causes, and strive beyond ereryuting finite to the infinite. 
There is here accomplished, too, a most significant transfor- 
mation in our ooooeption of our world, in that it is compelled 
to abandon its previous sensnoas immediacy, tangibility and 
obnoosneBB. When it is clearly realised that we see the world 
not directly, but by means of our own spiritual organisation, that 
we do not find it, bat ourselves shape it and build it up, the 
logical element takes precedence of ererything sensaotis, and 
there can exist no sort of doubt that our whole world rests tq>on 
a framework of thought. With this, crude materialism is out 
down at the very root. But in spite of all that is thus gained in 
refinement and in inner life, the predominance of the n^ative 
element becomes unmistakable as soon as we consider the 
posititm ultimately and as a whole. It is true that we win 
a world and a troth, but they are and remain merely haman. 
We can never step beyond the qihere of our experience, certün, 
as it is, that an imperative desire impels us further. Although 
the reoc^pition of the limits involves a oertun greatneas, it 
remains a bitter greatness, and one fall of resignation. It is 
the movement towards practical reason that first prodnoes a 
transformation and gives the yea the victory over the tu^. 

This movement is &r from being completely new. From of 
di the upheaval of knowledge has often prepared the way for a 
strengthening of morality. With the Enlightenment, too, such 
a practical tendency was very widespread, and that not only in 
the case of the English (although they certainly take first place 
in thia respect) : Fiedeiiok the Second visited to see the soieoces 
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looked upon aa meuiB for the fiilfllment of oar datiea (U* 
$Henee» doivent itre conndSreei eomme de* inoyeru que notu 
donnent pbu de capaeiti povr remplir noa devoiri). What then 
is BO new and revolntionai; in Kant ? It is first and foremost 
this, that liere, for the first time, the sapremaoy of morality is 
made soientifioall; seonre. And this is effected precisely 
throogh the transformation and limitation of knowledge with 
which we have dealt. For previous assertion of the nniqoe 
Talne of morali^ did not remove the doabt whether there was 
any place at all for morali^ (with the freedom of action which is 
necessary to it) in a reali^ snch as onrs. In particular the 
strengthening which was imparted by modem science to the idea 
of a thorongfagoing caosal connection worked directly agüost 
any independence on the part of morality. Now Kant converted 
the causal connection from an order inherent in the things tiiem- 
aelres into a law of our thought; and since in this way its 
validity did not extend beyond onr circle of ideas, since it 
remained confined to onr homui conception of the world, free 
scope was left for other developments; and a moral kingdom 
could unfold itself without obstacle if imperative facts speaking 
for it were at hand. And that they were at hand Kant 
endeavoured to show with the whole power and depth of his 
soul ; in no cause was his personality more heartily engaged. 
His woik gains an incomparable greatness through the fact that 
he discovers in moralify a new fondamental relationship of man 
to reality, the point of departure of a new world. Morality, be 
shovrs, is not a means to mere happiness ; and to treat it thus is 
inwardly to destroy it. It is for superior to all self-seeking and 
all self-will ; it qteaks to ub with an imperative " Ovgkt" with 
the oompulsion of a strict duty. But at the same time its 
concept involves the idea that it can never be imposed fhun 
vrithont, never be dictated by an alien power. For then it 
would operate only through the expectation of reward and 
punishment, thereby sinking back under the power of the voy 
motive forces above which it should elevate us. There remains 
as sole possibility, that the origin of morality lies in the spiritual 
being of man himself; that it is our own inmost will which 
imposes the moral order. This, however, accomplishes a great 
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trmnsfonnation in our oonoeption of mm ; he now beoomes the 
beuer of a new world, of a rapeneUBnoiu reality ; through 
creatiTe aotiTit; he gains part in absolate tmth and is thereby 
elevated &r above all the standarda of the realm of experience. 
The Talnation of morality aa that which alone gives vafaie to onr 
life and being (which always formed a portion of Kant's deepest 
oonvietion) now aoqnires a oomplato scientific basis and an 
inward conBoIidation ; fbe inexpressible labour of the investi- 
gaiw leadii ultimately to a confirmation of his innermost, pnrety 
hnman being. Henoe the joyous tone in which Kant often 
breaks ont when developing his motal ideas— a tone which 
forms a temarfcable contrast to the nsnal sobriety of hia wo^. 

ThoB, ultimately, the afBrmative element in Kant's woric 
obtains the npper hand. He is and remains a critical thinker, 
bnt still more is he a positive thinker ; and as such he can 
employ the negative to advance the positive, and in tiie oltimate 
consideration of onr life and capacity find, "that the on- 
&thomabIe wisdom, by virtne of which we exist, is not less 
worthy of bononr in that which it forbids to na than in that 
which it permits to qb." The powerful movements in opposite 
directions which run through Kant's thought-world, and the 
eontinual presence of a negation even in the affirmation, give 
his philosophy a pecoliar and very characteristic atmosphere 
and maintain it in constant movement. Nowhere is there dnll 
tranqoillity and mere enjoyment, on every band we find aotivify, 
work, oonflict. 

If, going beyond the antithesis of theoretical and praotioal 
reason, we seek to sum up Kant's work as a onify, we oannot 
&il to recognise in it a great crisis in the modem movement 
towards the salgeot. This movement was already in progress ; 
the Benaissance and the Keformation bad prepared its path ; 
and in philosophy Descartes had brought it to mastery. But 
Kant immensely strengthened the movement : for, on the 
theoretical side, he liberated man from the pressure of an external 
world, and, in the sphere of the moral life, rejected all action 
based apon mere authority, as a subversion of moral freedom. 
At the same time, however, he essentially deepened the subjeet 
and liberated it from all mere oonfinement to spedal points ; 
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for he reoogmsed in the Bälgest, an intellectiuU straetiire (af 
thon^t) and u> entire world (of moral action). In this way he 
plaeed it upon the eafest (and what is, according to onr own 
connction, the only possible) path, a path powerfally elevating 
it above all mere egotism and self-vill. Even if the e^eoation 
frequently remained incomplete, Kant tamed oar efforts along 
the right and neoessary path ; he pointed oat the sole pOBsible 
manner in which freedom and law, aotivi^ and depth, inward- 
ness and world-life, can be brought together, instoad of being 
left in their nsoal hostility to one another. That which he 
effected for the strengthening and deepening of the snbject 
aoqnires an immense impressiTeness more partienlarly throogh 
the &ct that it does not develop from the saliject itself, aa a 
conseqaence of its wishes or feelings, bat from the matter itself 
and following npon its necessity. The thinker transfers him- 
self within its demands and shows that, taken as strictly as 
they mnst be taken, these can find no other aolntion than 
throogh taking the matter back to the sabjeot, throogh an 
«ihancement of the capacity of the sobject. In this way there 
is accomplished a vast transformation in &iToor of the sobject, 
withoot any sort of direct appeal to the subject, and ratirely 
without any obseqnioosnesB towards it. Precisely in this way is 
the matter most secorely made good, the path most decisively 
indicated. 

Even the meet saperfloial examination of the nineteenth 
century and of the present day shows that this decision has not 
ceased to affect us ; that, on the contrary, the main tendencies 
of the Kantian thonght-world confront os as tasks ever anew ; 
and that they continnoosly provide os with tnvaloable assistance 
in overcoming problematical or mistaken tendencies. In the 
next place his critique of knowledge contribated not a little to 
recall men's minds from the exaggeration of oor intellectoal 
capacity in detached speoolation, to a mood of calm self-reooUec- 
tion ; and it still constitutes a pecniiarly formidable weapon 
against those '* scientific " views of the world which come to a 
oonclosion while entirely foi^tting the new element which 
breaks forth in man, and in partioolar, ignoring the fact that 
after all we do not perceive the objects of the external world 
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directly, bat only throagh oar booI, throngh onr Bpirittul 
o^i^aniBation. However mach tliis oatorftlism (nüsinterpreting 
IQ its fitToor the immeosarBble scqaiaitiona of modem soieoee) 
may imagine itself to be leading the age. it is and remains 
an oncritioal and pre-Kantian mode of thoaght. No lees do 
Kant's moral convictions involve the most decisiTe rejection of 
all those Boperficialising and perverting tendenoies which affected 
the moral problem and the moral life in the nineteenth eentniy, 
and by which they still continae to be threatened. In the fiuse 
of all the growing desire for pleasore and sensuoos happiness, 
the product of an advanced materialistic civilisation, there 
stands victorioas his positive conviction that this path does not 
lead to genaine satisfaction, and that those who make happiness 
their aim will be certain not to attain it. &i opposition to every 
sort of utilitarianism stands his defence of the absolnte self- 
valne of morality, a defence powerfiil in its simplicity. In the 
face of the conversion of morality into action for merely social 
porposes, fbr the well-being of others (altrnism), stands his idea 
that morality is not, in the first place, concerned with others bat 
with oarselves, and is striving to elevate as to complete per- 
sonality. In contrast to the disparagement of morality amongst 
oar modem " sapermen," as a petty-^irited and slavish attitude, 
stands his conviction that man is never greater and more free, 
that he never gains more of inner infinity, than when he is the 
bearer of a moral world. All degeneration into ft mere mooldiog 
of haman nature according to fixed patterns, all petri&ction of 
morality into social caatom and prejadices, is securely withstood 
by the complete originality and spontaneity with which morally, 
aooordiog to Kant, springs forth from the deepest fountains of 
the soul. 

Daring the nineteenth century the usual subjectivism which 
seeks to shape the whole of reality from the standpoint of the 
empirical individual and in bis interest, grew stronger and 
stronger on the one hand ; while on the other it found an 
increasing resistance. The need for a firmer consolidation of 
forces again gave a greatly increased influence to the socüü 
relatiouflhips, and more especially to the state. But it is certain 
that the disintegration and dissipation which now threaten as 
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eumot be met, nnless we ean saoceed also in getting bejwnci the 
individaal being from within also and in gaining great relation- 
BhipB within the Bonl itsalf. The false snbjeotiTism oannot 
fioall; be OTeroome save through the opening np and appropria- 
tion of a real world of eeeential being in man's own booI. Kant 
showed OB the way in which this ean be accomjdished. 

Tbns he woriu, tfaron^ont, as one who ezborts ns to the 
hei^ta of UCb, as one directing na from the onter to the inner, 
from what is separate to the whole, from a[^>eaTance to inner 
esseooe and Imth. In every direction he sends forth a 
strengthening and oonstractiTe power. At snch a time as the 
present, when we are engaged in the severest conflict with a 
shallow naturalism and a diaint^rating sabiectivism, and are in 
constant need of the aword as well as the spade, ean we afford to 
dispense with such a great constmctiTe power ? 

The appeal which Kant's work makes to as is powerfidly 
supported by the whole impression produced by his life uid 
pe»oaality. It is tme that at the first appearance his 
personality reveals nothing very exceptional ; it may almost 
seem commonplace and bou/rgeoi». But it acquires greatness by 
virtoe of the infinite earnestness and the untiring seal «hioh 
Kant devoted to a single life-task ; above the masses of 
apparently dry and heavy scholarship stand summits upon 
which there breaks forth an overpowering genius. An essential 
portion of the greatness of Kant's nature is his oonsoientions- 
ness in small things ; nothing is hastily or carelessly sketched 
in; everything is osiried out with the most serapnloas care. 
Yet the work does not fritter away in details, but ultimately 
joins itself up to form a single whole conception, the different 
parts mutually atrengtbening and snpporting one another ; and 
in this way there results a growing impression of irresiattbili^, of 
an imperative tmth. In Kant's case, more than in that of any 
one else, philosophy is work ; and it scoma everything which 
cannot be so described. Bat since this work ia fraittÜly con- 
nected with the higheat aims of humanity and never, throughout 
its whole eourae, loses sight of these üms, it is itaelf inwardly 
elevated; nay more, with its advanee, the personality of the 
thinker, too, nndergoee an inward ascent. This advance, for 
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example, nltimstely drore a man iriio poaaeoaed at bottom bot 
litüe artistic feeling, and who was, moieoTer, ötaated «midst the 
standards of a decadent period, to oonviotionB which Goethe 
could find " quite analogous to his own prerions snaÜTe wtoA, 
action and thought." Hardly any other thinker offers soob a 
strildng example of the elevating power of vmtk, of the human 
capacity fin- inner adranoement. Located at frtaa this personal 
standpoint, too, he e^ngthens our belief and oonfidenoe in the 
mcnral powers of our life. He consistently recognised the great 
and deep in the apparently simple, Tivified it and brought it into 
operation with gigantic power, thweby inwardly elevating onr life 
and enriching its significance. In the fbttue, too, he will be 
our helpfol ally in the eror-growing and erei-intensi^dng oon- 
fliets i^ob await ns. He will lend as invaluable isgi stance in 
otir endeavonr to win a meaning and a sjmitaal content for 
human existenoe. 
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THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY* 

Thb attitade of modem «nd present dny iefleotion towards 
the problem of immortality is preniliqgly a Bceptieal, even a 
negatire, attitade. To an affinaative solntioa of the problem 
there stands, in the first place, the opporätion of Bcieneet For 
Bciene« is developing a poBitiTisti« and agnosti« mode of thought, 
according to which experience is treated as a closed circle, and 
every contentioB which transcends this circle is ngeeted as 
tinscienUfic. Science, no donbt, may be ready to admit that 
the imposäbUity of an immortali^ cannot be conolnsively 
proved, bat for the belief and life of man that admission 
amoonts to little. Practically, to fceep open an indefinite posai- 
bility of that kind operates scarcely otherwise thut as a direct 
denial. Uoreover, such hesitation and denial find support fixim 
the view, continually growing, of the dependence of all mental 
processes, down to tiie smallest details, apoif specific bodily 
conditions, in conseqnenoe of which the mental life seems to be 
BO closely boond np with the natnral o^ptnisatioD that the thought 
of its being released &om that oonoection meets with constantly 
increasing resistance. 

Again, the characteristically religions moToments and ideas 
of modem times are not adapted to strengthen the belief in a 
continoed existence of the indiridnal. For those movements 
tend towards a pantheism, in accordance with which the Divine 
is conceived as a world-pwvading life, and there is demanded 
from the iodJvidoal complete eaneaiat to this oniversal liCs, 
an infinite renanoiatiOD. Even though a pantheism of this 
• From tba Mibbtrl Jowntat, Jnly, 1908. 
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aott reeognise« «n etenul «Liwmnt in Immu Hie, H cumot 
gwtmntff inuDoitalify to Üie bnmaii being as a whole. It is 
tbU, bowerer, that the soul enT«, when it Btrhes after 
imnunialitj. 

That the sciffliee and religÜHi of modon times an eonoemed 
80 nraeb with Üie present life and are so aecptieally disposed 
to «11 that is bejrond, haa, indeed, its nltimate gnnind in an 
omwiDtially ebaoged eetimate of the roali^ which BonoimdB na. 
The time in iriiich Cbriatianity arose and sbiui root was at 
▼arianoe with this leali^. An <dd cnüisation had onUired 
itself and • new one had not yet appeared. If life was to 
letais power and jt^, if it were anyhow to be confirmed, it most 
take its [daoe in a world of belief and hope, this worid mnst 
become tiie bne home of man, and be lor bim of all things 
nearest and moat certain. Thna in troth it haj^tened. Even «t 
Üie heilet of the Middle Agee, in the writinga, for euun[de, of 
Thomas A^nnas, the Bejond is called strai^tway the fother- 
land Ipatria). In sneh dietnnBtancee Uiere was, of course, not 
the smallest doubt sbont man's immortal!^ ; no latx^ions chain 
of proof was necessary. In modem times, bowerer, the whole 
attitude of man towards Tisible reality has essentially shifted, 
and with it tiie presoppoeitions of the older belieb have been 
shaken even to the ground. New peoples have arisen and 
entered with fresh Tigoor into the spiritual morement. The 
world that surrounds us has indicated a host of important 
problems and opened out for onrworitfrnitfiil points of approach; 
we have won the confidence of being able by our own exertion to 
shape reality according to the demands of reason, and to make 
our existence here constantly richer and more worth living. 
Since, then, the present life offers bo much to strive for and 
to achieve, it has become more and more the main centre of 
onr activi^ ; the Beyond has retired more and more into the 
background ; we have needed it lees and less, we have become 
more and more exdnsively occupied with the life of the present. 
Thus the belief in immortality has gradnoUy lost its firm roots in 
the Bonl of the modem man : in fiiot, the constantly increasing, 
the constantly more intense, restless work of modem life, with all 
its anxiety and excitement, might welt produce the feeling that 
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after all each v«fc a eomplete Tanisbing away of life woold mean 
tauBportation into a positioD of peace, and as snob was only to 
be weloomed. How la it posnble tbat in a mental condition 
of thia kind -ptoab ot immortality can seonre any force of 
oonvietion? 

All tbifl ooDstitateB a powerfal tendenoy of tb« age ; it may 
eren be %aii to oeonpy the wbole of ita oataide sarfaee. Bnt 
it ia not the iHwle ot the age ; more and more from within 
fliere riae np changes which lead back to th« old qoestiona. 
In modem earthly ciTiliaation, with ita eye npon man and ita 
hope of guiding him throogh politieal and social work to greater 
bappiaeas, we peroeive problems of constantly increasing 
difflonlty. That such a oiTiliaation has for the time being 
drawn homonity so powarfolly to itself and has seemed to 
satisfy it so completely, is largely to be e^lained by the &ct 
that npon the -risible world there lay as yet the lifj^ which 
an invisible world had cast upon it, that we haye seen in it the 
scene of action, if not of the Divine, yet at any rate of an all- 
pervading reason ; the more the cnltnre of reality has progressed, 
the more has it cbaaed away that light as a mere iUnaion, bnt 
the more also has it destroyed ita own foondatiiHi. For when 
entirely thrown back upon its own limitations, the present loses 
all inner connection and all aool, and work for it cannot possibly 
satisfy the inner being ot man. Life in that case wonld be 
a mere sofltaining of external relations ; all inner relation to 
the whole of the world, any wrestling of the individnal with the 
Infinite, would cease ; man wonld become more and more a mere 
piece of working mechanism. That his whole sonl ia thereby 
troubled, that in all our activity and ingennity of work we have 
fewer and fewer charaoteristio and striking personalities, that the 
inner niveau of our mental life is on the decline — this we can 
to-day leas and less deny. Again, the development of mankind 
to greater power and to greater happiness does not proceed so 
Ismoothly and so propitionsly as was formerly aasomed, obstinate 
oontradietioiiB and nnholy paasions break out, ottea there 
seems to be a want of moral force; we cannot escape the 
Gaeling that hnman existence contains many more problems than 
;.the enltnre of this voxli can satiafy, and that the aim of this 
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worid, even were it fdUy within oar reMb, wonld not aaÜaSy Ute 
deepevt longingt of the muI. Thiui donbte and miagiTingB tfnmä, 
thej extend ftbo into the yery being of the indinda«) and lead 
him to mA wbethtt, in its entire iMtriotion to the visible worid, 
hii Ufa still reteinB any meaning and worth, whether moh a 
reatriotitm does not rednoe it to an unbearable oontradiction. 

Snob experienoee and impreeuoBi give onoe more to the 
problem of immortally a greater potency than in the time 
which immediately preceded our own. Bat no sooner do we 
enter upon a more exact treatment and inquire into the pc»si- 
bility of a proof; than we feel stron^y how greatly the intel- 
lectual and the whole mental mtoation has altered relatively 
to the times in vdiiiA the belief in immortally stood with more 
awnred authority ; we cannot fall back upon earlier proob, bot 
must handle the problem in our ovm way, and, in doing so, 
are obliged to keep steadily in view the experiences and ohangea 
of the times. 

Whoever maiutaing a eontinoanoe of the human soul beyond 
the present life is thereby maintaining a fiuit, and a fact which 
ean either be immediately exhibited, or demonstrated throng 
means of other bete. A direct perception seemed to eariiel- 
times perfectly possible, even easy ; to an older mode of thoo^t 
a w(»ld of spirits seemed to be working nnoeamngly apon visible 
reali^, seemed indeed ao completely to have grown up with, and 
to have been intertwined with, this world, that the same kind of 
evidence oonld be furnished of the one aa of the other. Not only 
amongst rude, primitive tribes, but amongst nations that had 
reached a high degree of cnltnre, was this the case. The further 
progress of civilisation, however, repressed and shattered this 
belief, the spirits d^enerated into shadows and ghosts ; what 
had formerly been the sacred belief of piooa souls became a 
mere superstition of the mnltitode. At the present day the 
belief in an immediate intercourse with a spiritnal world has 
been revived in spiritualism and has won tiie convictionB of 
many. But judge as one will about that belief, its mode of proof 
bears a strong sobjective character; it has not that general 
validity which a scientific method demands, imd consequently 
does not attain to assured oonolnsions. If only a single instanc« 
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of the inflnenee of a spirit world upon oar exiatenoe were moon> 
tefltably establiBbed, the problem of immortality would enter 
upon a new phase. When, howerer, in order to win power 
of conviction, the fact requires certain persnamons and snppod- 
tions, the deoision rests with these, not with the alleged &ct 
itself. 

Finally, the belief in the bodily resurrection of Christ is still 
closely bound np with the religions views of numbers of people. 
What, howerer, they believe in this case to apprehend as a 
certain bet, eeems to them at the same time to guarantee a 
ooutinnanoe of life for all men. But, once more, the doubt 
ariseB whether what seems inooatrovertible in a certain ccmtest 
of oonvictionB eon be regarded as an assured &ot where those 
ooDviotions do not prevail and for all. To be willing to rest 
the whole of hia convictions npon a single alleged historical 
fact is, for a man of the present day, a matter of great and 
many difficulties. For he knows how strongly the subjective 
sentiments of the observer enter into the representation of the 
facts, especially where strong mental excitement, such as crises 
of the religions life are apt to engender, prevails. Historical 
criticism, too, has taoght him over and over again, how difi^ult 
it is to reoonstmot the picture of earlier times from the point of 
view of later. He cannot, therefore, nnhedtatingly aooept as 
scientifically made out the &ct vouched ibr by religion ; his 
deoision will be mainly determined by the convictions with which 
he approaobea the said fact. It comes, then, everywhere to 
this, that we have to decide the problem not so much through 
direct peroeption as through oonsideratioos of a wider bearing ; 
we have to prove that the statement stands in close oonneotion 
wiÜt assured facts, with a network of foots, and these cannot 
posBiUy be dispensed with. 

But we cannot enter npon this path without at once reoog-' 
ninng the pecnliar difficulties of the sitaation. I^oof n easy, 
where that upon which it depends foils into line with indispot- 
able foots, when the point that is sought for fills up a gap in 
a chain of evidence, or whem this special problem can be looked 
npon as an instance of a genenJ truth which is already certain. 
In referenoe to onr problem all this, however, is not the ease ; 
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here it is a qaestion about Bomething for which we tua forniah 
DO aoalogiee, something that is aniqne, and the solution of 
which seems wholly to transcend the capacity of oar knowledge. 
So much is certain : it is here a question about something thht 
is entirely axiomatic, and the answer lies not in speöal lines 
of thought, but in the whole stmoture of our intellectual world. 
We are fighting here not about a single point, we are fighting 
about the meaning and direction of the whole. 

The proofs offered of immortality have generally been of a 
twofold kind : on the one hand, the point of departure has been 
the oniTorsal nature of the soul's life; on the other, the 
specific content or meaning of human lifis. Formerly one used 
to seek out qualities of the soul's life which seemed to prove 
the impossibility of destruction, and in this way the unity and 
indiviBibility of the sonl were specially established. Since 
Plato the thought has constantly found adherents that we need 
only keep in view the nature of all decay and the character 
of the soul to be sore of the soul's imperiBhability. For decay 
is nothing else than a dissolation of the composite thing into 
its elements ; but the soul, for whose unity the &ot of con- 
sciousness Tooohes, cannot in any way be decomposed; it is 
an original element of reality, and cannot, thwefbre, possibly 
perish. From the standpoint of modem times there is ofiered 
indeed, as ground of proof, the thought that, as in the universe 
all energy is coDserred) and none can be destroyed, and as the 
soul is undoubtedly a unique form of energy, it cannot possibly 
nndei^o annihilation. Thoughts of this kind will always find 
adherents, but they do not decide the question ; not only are 
they in the highest d^;ree controvertible, bnt they prove, even 
when they are admitted, not what they were intended to prove. 
We have become to-day exceedingly mlstrustfol of such abstnct 
considerations ; we do not feel by any means certain that what 
appears to us within the sphere of experience to be simple and 
indestructible must be acknowledged to be so outside the sphere 
of experience ; it is always a leap firom the relative to the 
absolute. But, granted that a certain indeetructibility of the 
BOttl were admissible, that apon which, beyond all else, eveiy- 
thing depends, in the question of immortality, would by no 
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meaufl have been won — a monJ identity, a unity of oonuection 
between the rarioos life-stages, a continoance of the life-work. 
Wbat profit is there in a persistence of force or of nnit; if oat 
of it something qnite different can be made, if it can be osed 
in a totally different manner bom what happens now, if with it 
the life falls entirely asonder? Against this attempt at a 
Bolntion the sospicion will also be aronsed that snoh a defence 
must hold good for all booIb, that even in regard to the lowest 
animals a similar indestroctibili^ ooold be maintained. 
Clearly, therefore, we do not get from this kind of proof that 
apon which, for man, everything depends. 

Consequently, it is npon the pecnliar nature of the human 
Mol and human life that the asBnranoe of immortali^ most be 
baaed ; and, in truth, not only have thinkers for the most part 
tamed their attention to this point, but also for wider circles 
it is what has been here disoovered, what has been here experi- 
enced, that has become of decisive importance. But this 
attitude is involved by the very neoeBsity of the case in the 
opposition and straggle of Weltatuehamtngen ; for it needs a 
Wdtantchmumg of a special kind to find something unique in 
our sonls, and from this uniqueness to effect a transformation 
of the superficial view of reality. 

First of all thai, there can be, of course, no qnestion about 
a meaning of soul-life that points in this direction when a 
naturalistic and materialistic theory holds the field. For, 
according to this way of thinking, there is nothing more in the 
soul-life even of man than a product of the life of nature which 
boB arisen nnder certain oonditionB and which most, after the 
«easing of these oonditionB, again perish ; whaterer phenomena 
may be manifoBted by the human eool, thqr are regarded, from 
this point of view, as a mere development of the animal sonl ; 
the former can offer no independent point of departure, and 
open out no new dqiths of reali^ ; bo that here the thought of 
any immortality entirely vanishes. 

Wherever belief rises above naturalism, somethit^ nniqiie, 
something superior to nature will be recognised in the Boul 
of man ; and, as this can only be onderstood as the effect of 
a new order of things, it may not then seem impoasible to 
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«onstract from hanun life theoriM whieh reuh beyood 
experieaoe. Now, in this dinstioti we we a rich and Tariedly 
nunifying tioik being taken np ; peoples, timea, dTilisationa 
are reflected in the way in whioh thej r^^ard the eaeenoe of 
the soul and try to dednoe from it the necessity for its eon- 
tinoation. We may eleariy distiBgoish here different tend- 
encies. Sometimea it ia the nniversal nature of a being 
endowed with reason whieh seems to earry with it the 
goarantee of a oontioned existence ; sometimes, the speeial 
moral nature and aim which oertiflea a fhtore life for man. 
Aooording to the ancient mode of tlünking, whieh tended to 
pnt on the same lerel spirit and inteliigenoe, what diatingniohed 
the human sonl and lifted it above mere time appeared to 
bo the power of thinking enduring, imperishable troths, fi» 
that which participates in the eternal mnst itself have a CMtun 
eternity. As in modem time the thoogbt of eternity has 
generally been allowed to recede before that of endlessness, 
it has been pre-eminently the endlessly operating desire of 
life from which leading minds have drawn the assnranoe of 
immortality. It seems impossible that nature should have 
implanted in a being so oonstruning a desire for an endless 
life and the movement towards it, only to breiA it <^ jnst 
as it is beginning. Goethe, for example, was filled with this 
conviction, especially in his later years. If it is here & qoestion 
of the oniversal nature of a reasonable being on which the 
belief in immortality is based, the matter receives a more 
precise setting when we tnm to the monJ fi^ulty of man. 
With the moral problem, a high ideal has been set before ns 
which, in this short span of life, we can scarcely approach 
even by a few steps; were this the irtiole of onr being, an 
impossible problem would be placed before as, and the know 
ledge of this impossibility could not foil to paralyse ail moral 
efftnt. Witboat a hope of being able to beoome perfect, man 
cannot atrive with all his might for moral perfection. It was 
this eonviotion that made immortally seem to no less a 
Uiinker than Euit an indispensable postulate of the jnactioal 
reason. Still more forcibly in this direction has the deaire for 
a moral order, for an equalising jnatiee, woiked npon a wide 
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eiiole. As nnbiased exuninatioii of oar lot often lOTeaU a 
sbup oontraat between the moral condnot of man and his 
fortune in life ; the good man has often to fight against the 
severeBt obstacles, his work is not seldom destroyed and he 
himself exposed to rain, whilst the bad man attains the Tiotor; 
and remains in possession even to his end withoat being so 
mach as distorbed by inward reproaches. Thas morali^, 
whilst it comes to man as a supreme command and requires of 
him laborioos work and great Baorifloe, appears powerless in face 
of the world's maohineiy ; experience of this life shows no 
ethical order. Yet it does not seem possible to renoanoe 
such an ethical order, for what is valaed, and neoessarily valned, 
by as as of the greatest worth, mast finally be the victor 
and determine onr fate. If this does not happen in the 
present life, thm it mast happen in a fdtare life, and so that 
life we may oonfidently e^ect. The more detailed elaboration 
of this conception has strnck oat different paths. One snch 
was the doctrine of the transmigration of seals, another that 
of a final world jodgment. But the fdacing of an inward 
necessity befcoe ail aj^iarenfc experience was a general ohar- 
acteristio; the moral demand appeared as that which mast 
role the world at last. If man is placed between the oboice, 
either of letting the moral problem sink down to a weak 
illnsion, or of remodelling his ideas of the world, the latter way 
will seem to be imperatively called for vhererer the moral 
problem has been eerioasly taken ap. 

These different trains of thought ooald hardly have had 
the great effieot opon homaoi^ they hare had, anlese there 
were some truth ia them ; bnt that oonviotion ooght not to 
lead us to overlook the many weaknesses which cling to sach 
modes of proof. He who is satiafied that there is something 
indestniotible in onr sonl, has not thereby proved a peretmal 
immortality. For example, Aristotle, wiih all his defence of 
an iadestmctible focolty of thought, never doubted the extinc- 
tion of individuality. By other modes of thought it is assnmed 
that what has begun in the course of the worid will in some 
way ah» attain completion. Bnt sach an inferenoe presappoaes 
the rational oharaoter of reality, and thi« wonld first have to be 
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proved. The chief qoeatioD, horerer, ib this, whether it is 
possible, from the experiences and needs of a specific being, to 
infer a new condition of the amrerse, as the assertion of immOT- 
talit; reall; takes npon itself to do. Must we not first of all 
have attained some certain^ that man is more than a specific 
being ; that, in bis sphere, world morementa are completed 
and experiences of the aniverse revealed ? Only thas coold 
what takes place in him validate oonvioUons concerning the 
whole, and at the eame time throw light npon his own position 
and problem in the whole. Bat in order here to see onr way, 
we mnst oast a glance at what is peonliar to homan Ii£a as 
contrasted with animal life. We are acoaatcaned to call this 
peonliarit; " spiritoal " ; bat what is the characteristic of this 
epiritnality? It does not add a single qoality to natare, but 
it introdoces an entirely new life ; it effects a complete change 
in reality. For, on the level of natare, reality appears «s an 
aggregation of single elements ; in the mataal relationB of these 
elements life proceeds ; what happens at single points is always 
tamed ontwsrd and is dependent npon the ontward ; whatever 
sonl-life is developed here is nothing more than a oonoomitant 
of natural processes ; in all the boandless movement of natare 
there is nothing that experienoes what takes plaoe as its own, 
finds itself in it and gains through it. To tfae whole all being 
for self is lacking. Being for self, however, begins at the stage 
of the spiritnal life, and gives to spiritnal life its distingaishing 
characteristic. For here the inward gains self-dependenoe, here 
it strives to absorb, to snbjeot to its own laws, to convert into 
its own possession, everything that comes into relation with 
itself ; here life rises in consequence to a life of self, and reality 
becomes an inner world. First of all, before meanings and 
values can be formed, a complete transformation must be 
effected. As, however, this movement does not form a dosed 
circle, bat is turned npon the whole of reality, it can never be 
nnderstood as pertaining to man alone. As such, it would not 
only lose all its truth, it would be atterly incomprehensible how 
it ooald ever arise from man alone and yet attain to any power. 
The movement mnst proceed from the oniverse itself ; it cannot 
otherwise be nnderstood than that there is to be found in it a 
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depth of reality ; utd ihaman striTing miut be produced uid 
fiostained b; this moTement of the whole. 

Now, this depth of reality introdnoea fresh forms of life. 
Since here li& doea not proceed in relations from point to point, 
but is lived in the whole, and, moreover, always sets the 
indiTidnal in relation with the whole, it has also a different 
relationship with time and time events. Spinosa's assertion 
that all true knowledge takes place tub »peeie atavitati» holds 
good not only in respect of knowledge bnt of the whole' of the 
spiiitnal life. Spiritoa) life ie not a flowing away of time, not 
an adapting of itself to changing temporal conditions, bnt what- 
ever it develops of meaning and worth is raised above time, is 
not for to-day or to-morrow, bat is independent of all time. 
Spiritnal life and aspiration stretches indeed into time and 
forms a history fliere, but in this history of a spiritnal kind life 
seeks a more finished organisation of itself, and abides therefore 
alwajre in itself ; the kernel of the history is here a rising ont 
of mere time to lasting tmth and poaaession, and the kernel of 
life, although entering into time, remains here superior to mere 
time. Human life, however, ao far as it is of a spiritual 
character, seems tbns to be placed between time and eternity ; 
so hr as its deepest depths are oonoemed, it mast be rooted in 
an order raised above time ; yet it can only reach its more inner 
meaning through work in time and the experiences of time. 
Owing to thie transformation, time no longer appears as the 
central foct of life which eternity only encompasses, hut 
eternity givee the true standpoint and time recedes into 
the second rank. That such a change sets the immortality 
problem in quite another light is plain without farther 



The question only is, — to what extent has man a share in 
this spiritnal order? For it is, in this connection, olear that 
man cannot be immortal either as a mere creature of nature or 
with ail his equipments, bat only as regards bis spiritoal 
position. If man oonld only bring forth some productions of 
a spiritual kind, a knowledge, for example, of eternal tnitha, 
in them something eternal might operate. But he himself 
would have gained no eternity, so that the denial of personal 
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immortality 1^ ArigtoUe wu logieal enon^. There oui only 
be a qneBUOQ of immoiiali^ when man has fonned a cental 
con of Bpiritnal life of his own, when he has become an inde- 
pendent bearer of Bpiritnal life. Now he is not this at the 
start, bnt the poBsibüi^ of it lies within him, and this -rerj 
posdbili^ itself annotmcM a greater depth in his nature. 
This spiritual growth of man in indindnalit; shows itself in 
what we call personalia, when thaA word is understood in 
its full and proper soksa. For personality implies that man 
recognises the whole of the Bpiritnal world as his own life and 
being, and that he endeavonrs with all his might to develop it. 
A new stage of life then appears which tranecendB mere 
Bpiritnal work; in the recognition of personality there grows 
op an ethical and personal idealism which is clearly distin- 
gnished from the more indefinite kinds of idealism. Now, it is 
the conviction of this ethical idealism that all spiritual life 
only reaches its complete fulness when it not only proceeds in 
man and works in bim as a natural impulse, but when it is laid 
hold npon as his own being and transmuted into his own action. 
For that, however, free choice is necessary — a choice which 
cannot be accomplished in any single moment, bat which moat 
go on throogb life as a whole, and thereby transform the whole. 
Thus man heoomes a fellow-worker in a spiritual order, a life- 
coitre of spiritual energy, a sharer in the whole of the Bpiritnal 
world. In BO br as he is this, be mnst, in his innermost being, 
be Biqweme over mere time. 

Such a snperiori^ to time is not grounded on thiB sin^ 
point alone, it is grounded on the «hole of the spiritual life. 
A serious contoadiction would be introdnced into the ^ole 
of spiritual life were it to undertake what is superior to time 
and then be entirely sacrificed to the destroying power of time ; 
the whole opening out of the spiritual life in humanity, with 
the deepeniog of individual life and with the mif^ty labour 
of the world history, would be in vain, if all the individual forms 
swept by like fugitive shadows and forthwith sank into the 
abyss of complete nothingne», just as every event in time sinks 
down into ghost-Uke delusion when it is not sustained by, and 
oannot serve, an eternal order. Hence it is the belief in the 
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independenee of a Bpiritnal life anperior to time, and io the 
immediatfl prosenoe of that apiritaal life in the aoiU of man, 
on which faith in his immortality rests. Man cannot beoome 
aware of himself as a member of the spiritnal world, and as snoh 
shape his effort, withoat being oonnnced of an inunortalitj. 
His life-woA does not demand a oontinnation in time ; it bears 
in itself from the beginning a saperiority orer time. In this 
thongbt we are in agreement with AngaBtine, the greatest 
thinker of the GbriBtion world, when he says, " What does not 
perish for God, cannot perish for itself" (Qaod Deo tton perit, 
nbinonperU), 

We believe, then, that through all this involred argnment we 
have found at last a positive conclusion. Nor do we deceive 
onrselTfis in regard to the difference of this oonelnsion from 
that which is nsoally understood by immortali^. By personal 
immortality is generally understood the unlimited conserration 
of natural individuality vrith all its interest and relations — a 
continuance of man with flesh and blood. If, on the other hand, 
we maintain the time superiority of a spiritual germ in man, if 
we hold that a spiritoal unity of life in man rather than man 
himself is imperishable, we can folly reoogmse that, on our view, 
that imperishability is bound up in the closest way with a natural 
and temporal form of existence, that this form of eziatenoe 
dominates, indeed, our whole idea of the world. So to defend 
immortality, as the immortality of that htunan core that belongs 
to the spirit world, means, at the same time, to rule out any repre- 
sentation of the exact mode of continuance. In this respect we 
can fully accept what modem science teaches concerning the 
dependence of human soul-life upon bodily eonditions, and also 
what it has shown in reference to the manifold states and arrests 
of oonscioosness. This need sot lead as to materialism. It only 
warns us to be cantions in admittiog these special life-forms to be 
the only possible ones and in demanding just their continuance. 
In order to avoid a pantheistic ev^oration of the soul-life, we 
ought not to let onrselves be driven into an obstinate dogmatism 
as to the partienlar mode of life at present existing ; we have 
reverentiy to respect the secret which lies over these things and 
onderstand that all which is asserted about the indoor details 
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of the fotore life Ma be aotbing more then mere itnege ami. 

Fnitbo', the eomidentioii most mike itedf felt that «a 
abeolote retention of the giren natore with all its putienlftrity, 
limitation and oostingenc; would be a very doobtfbl good. 
The ordinary Btresa ot life ia maintained on aneh a retention of 
the present form of being beeanae it will not relinqniah the 
"aweet habit of existence" (Goethe), and at the same time 
thinka only of the near fetore. Bnt oar thought ahonld be of 
wider soope : we ahonld think of the onlimited flow of time, and 
aak onrselTea whether man is always to be tied to what be baa 
done here, whetiier he ia always to look back, or always to porsne 
the road aeleeted here, whether a Kant is always to philoaophise, 
a Goethe always to oompose poetry 7 As against an abaohite 
binding erf man to snob special kind of life-woi^, is there not 
valid gronnd fer-the thongbt that this particular mode of life is 
only one of tiie Tariona possibilities imj^anted in the apiritoal 
core of man, and that conseqnentiy the fMore is Idt open ? 
However this may be, we most emphatically insist npon the 
following. It ia not «eU that the thongbt of the fdtnre should 
dominate and control thongbt and soue in sach a way as inevit- 
ably to drive away care fer the present. We have enon^ to do 
sorely in this life. Not only does there lie aronnd ns a bonndleas 
field for unwearying exertion and effort. In ourselvee there lives 
the hardest of all problems — the problem of fiuhioning a spiritoal 
personality, a spiritual individuality. Pondering and meditating 
over the future may easily lead to lowering our working enngy 
for this endeavour ; sighing and yearning for a better time may 
easily prevent man from making the beet of the time that encom- 
passes him. That bis life should be lived in the present, and be 
entirely filled by it, is the best we can desire for him, provided 
only we ondentand the present aright ; if it does not mean for 
us a passing moment, which is no sooner bom tttan it passes 
away, but is grounded and based on an eternal order and is 
thereby raised to a genoine present. 

Overwhelming concern for the ftitare brings with it a farther 
danger. It eaaily poshes into the foreground the question of 
reoompense for actions, tite anxiety for reward or poaiahmeBt. 
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Let th« demand for a moral order be ever bo imperatiTe, yet if 
this thought dominateB the reflection of the indindoal, and te 
made the chief motive power of hie action, damage to the parity 
of his motive ia scarcely to be avoided. 

It ia well known that Plato in his chief worit pat hia doctrine 
of immortality only at the end, after he had shown that the Oood 
contained in its own essence, in its own beaoty, the impnlse to 
action, and did not need to lean npon faith in immortality. £a 
his case also the importance of the belief in inmiortality lay not 
BO mach in pointing man to the fatnre as in making the present 
great and rich for him in content. From a too great troubling 
about the fatnre we are, however, especially protected, if we keep 
clearly in view onr complete ignorance of its character. And as, 
in this respect, we are in harmony with the greatest thinker of 
antiqoi^, so arc we alao in harmony with the greatest thinker 
in modem times. In a passage of the Critique of Practical 
Beaton, which has not received mach notice, Eant expresses 
himself on this point with great clearness {Fart I, Book 2, section 
ix.). At first sight, BO he thinks, nature seems on this important 
matter to have provided for ub only in a stepmotherly fashion. 
Bat BoppoBO it had been otherwise, and we knew more of 
the things that are beyond, it might even be that "God and 
eternity, with their awful majesty, would stand ceaselessly before 
oar eyes." Yet would not man, constituted as he is now, be 
always troabling himself about the happiness there to be hoped 
for, instead of acting from the pare thoaght of daty and with 
unBelfish disposition ? And therewith would not just that be 
taken away from him in which his highest worth oonsiets ? After 
having, in contrast to this, made clear the advantage of oar 
ignorance so that "there is room for true moral disposition, 
entirely devoted to the law, to oome about," Eant ooncludea with 
these words: "Thuswhatthestudyofnatare and of num teaches 
OB anfflciently elsewhere may well be true here also, that the 
unsearchable wisdom l^ which we exist is not less worthy of 
admiration in what it has denied Üian in what it has granted." 
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GOETHE IN HIS RELATION TO 
PHILOSOPHY * 

Thb reUtioiuhip of b great mwi to one of the mün departments 
of Bpiritnal life is an object of study which has a peculiar charm 
and may possess some valne. For snch a man tabs up nothing 
in detail withont translating it into his own language, and in the 
process of appropriati<Hi remonlding it; and in the same way 
erery department of work as a whole, when it comes into contact 
with him, passes ander new conditions and is oompelled to realise 
its own deepest essence and porpose. Goethe's relationship to 
philosophy is characterised moreover by a peculiar tension, sinoe 
in this ease Eoroes of attraction and repolsion work against one 
another, and every affirmaüon is made to yield a negation. His 
own immediate feelings did not provide ^e great poet with any 
strong impnlses towards philosophy. In the first place, he did 
not need a laborioas scientific process of knowledge, a compli- 
cated apparatoB of concepts and doctrines, in order to aronse his 
creative aotivi^. He experienced within himself the mighty 
ontponrings of a natore which gave his condnot a dear direction 
and his being a secure attitude towards reality ; he was thus in 
possession of the best of all, that which philosophy can do no 
more than strive after. Moreover to a man delighting in clear 
objective vision and thirsting aft» unceasing contact with reality, 
philosophy, with its tendency to create distinctions, was apt to 
seem a disturbance and a hindrance. Does not its analysis 
sharply separate things which belong inseparably together ? Do 
* A spoeoh delivered tA the Qaoetkl Ueatiug of the Goethe Booie^ at 
Weimkr on June 9, 1900 (pabUshad In the ^Sottb* Jahrbuok, toL xxL, 1900). 
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not its «bitnci ooooepti lasd oi into a naim of pds Bhadowa 
and mete oatlines ; doea not ita obitinato inaistenoa t^ton general 
pruunplea do injaatioa to the inexhautible wealth of indiridoal 
fbnnationa ? Ita method ai^>ean arbitrary and nnnatoral, in aa 
br aa it takea man away from the world [whieh Bomonda him 
on erety aide and in which hia whole being ia rooted] and pota 
him in the poaition of mastering it from without. Inflnenoed by 
Booh thonf^ta aa theae, Goethe himself repudiated the Cuol^ of 
philoeophy, in the atrict eense of the word, and often ej^veased 
hinuelf in terms of grave donbt, nay avetaion, with regard to 
its task. 

All snoh negaticm ia nerartheleaa, at botUmi, only the rqectitni 
of a partionlar aeademie and pedantic fype of {ddloaoi^y. Ooetbe 
neither wished to aToid, nor ooold he have avoided, philosi^y 
in the wider and purdy human Benae. In the first place, a poet 
in the general style, whose own feelings lovingly embraced all 
that wsB human and whose strong nature opposed at ereiy point 
an active work to the world that pressed upon him, snoh a poet 
oould not leave out of looonot a sphen of life like philosophy, so 
pregnant with meaning for hnmam^. Least of all mnld he do 
so in such an age as his own, wheo Kant's teaohing bad produced 
a movement of opinion and a revolution in thought, which made 
itself felt, not only in scientiflo circles, but throughout the whole 
of life, and threw a new li^t upon poetic creation itself. This 
outward stimaliu came into contact, too, with an inner desire of 
the mau himself, a desire not turned directly towards philosophy, 
but one which could not develop itself withont giving rise to s 
kind of philosophy. This was the impulse to make clear to him- 
self hia own purpose and creative activity, his own innermost 
Bpiritoal nature, to explain himself to himself with complete 
cleamesB ; withont such an expression, without such a oonacioua- 
nesfl of self, life would have lacked a chief element in ite per- 
fection. Now in this personally, the life-process enoompaased 
the whole breadth and depth of reality ; from within it was bound 
as closely as posaible to the All aa a whole ; thus a self-realisation 
and expressiou of this lifis beoomes a direct revelation of the core 
of reality, a decision with r^^ard to all the main qusations of 
human existeooe ; there results a philosophy, fiindamentally 
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different from all STsteniB of philosophy, and jet an inner whole, 
« proceae penetrating all oreatiTO woA and holding it together. 
The great poet beoomes at the same time a great thinker, his 
work ie not only saturated with ideas, bat becomes is its entire 
extmit an anceaaing revelation of a oharacteriBtio view of life. 

Snch a philosophy of personal rerelatioii, sach an expression 
of innermost being, doea not desire to force itself upon others, 
and therefore does not reqoire any systematio method of proof. 
It does not seek its truth in an agreement with any world outside 
man, bat in the elevation of personal being, in fraitfalness tot life 
and creation. Its oertainty is based upon the proofa of spirit and 
power, and not upon doctrines and formula. To explain Go^he's 
philosophy means, therefore, to penetrate to the oooTiotions 
whioh permeated his work. His thought is valuable to us as an 
expression of his being, a reflection of his creation ; and it is to 
be hoped that the incomparable natu« of this life-work will 
stand forth with pecaliar clearness when the presentation of the 
thought has permitted ns to review the work as a whole. Our 
attempt to attiuu this high aim mast plead for indulgent con- 
sideration, since we have to gather together in one view that 
which ä stady of the inner movement of this rich life reveals as 
existing in various grades. 

Towards what point should we more especially direct our 
attention in endeavouring to grasp the specific character of a 
thinker ? In onr opimon we must consider in the first place his 
attitude towards the great antitheses of life and the world. In 
bow tax are these present in his work ; how great is the tension 
witii whioh he invests the oonflicta ; in what direction does he 
seek to overcome the oppositions, and what means does he su^^ 
for this purpose? In Goethe's case it is no single antitheaia 
which dominates his work and thought ; the wealth of the world 
presenta itself to him in a series of contraeta. And these are 
not so .treated that one side overmasters and suppresses the 
other«, but the various aspects, while clearly definiBg themselves, 
powerfully maintain their specific characteristics with r^ard to 
one another : they do not attain their adjustment through any 
kind of theory, but through the medium of the work itself, 
which places them in the mcnt fruitful contrast with one another, 
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and sflhieTea its greatest in allowing life to flow over, eommnni- 
oating from the one to the other. 

(Goethe's worb along these lines was nerer free from miscoD' 
stnction and misinterpretation. He who treats this problem of 
human life with the hi^est artistic eapaci^, will oommonioste 
to others the straggles and aphearala of hia own sonl in the most 
purified form only ; ander these oircomstaneea, the liberation of 
the matter from its heaviness is apt to oonceal the deep earnest- 
ness and the painfol excitation of the creation itself; and that 
which proceeded from a mi^ty npheaTal of spint may appear to 
the spectator no more than a facile play of talent, an enjoyable 
dlTersioD. Plato, for example, often seemed much calmer and 
more complete than in reality be was [Goethe's pictore of him 
in the Farberdekre is highly misleading] ; and still more in 
Ooethe's own case there is a &ilnre to nnderetand the mighty 
feeling which glows in hia creative -wqA, the Faust-like wrestling 
for truth, the power of the demoniacal, which he snqceeded, it is 
tme, in taming, bat only through serere effort and unceasing 
work. To misunderstand this ie to misunderstand the power 
and depth of the whole. It allows Qoethe to appear cold and 
&cile and hinders a proper sympathy with his being and woric. 
However powerfully life struggles to manifestation, it remains, 
in the case of Goethe, in the midst of the great world and is 
embraced within its order. Even the boldest thought does not 
range beyond the being of this world ; an inexhaustible life bears 
it forward from eternity to eternity ; to deduce the world from 
elsewhere, or even to seek to alter it in its foundation, would be 
foolish and presumptoouB. Thus all efiiscts proceed from an 
unchanging fomidation ; at each particular point it is a fixed 
natnre which it the sooroe of all activity ; an immovable fate 
here takes precedence over freedom. Bot this fate becomes 
converted into freedom, in aa &r as nature is nothing other than 
an nnoeasing living and shaping. Natore most oontinoally 
manifest and assert itself, it finds its height only throng AiU 
approjffiation ; in spite of the rigidity of its being, it is at the 
same time an unceasing new taak. With Gtoethe's personal life, 
too, all activi^ is the development of a clearly maiked natnre ; 
in spite of all its expanaion it remains within a given framework 
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of eziatenoe; the new towards whieh it aspires signifiea no 
slurp clearsge, do lerolntionary rerenul ; on the eontrary, all 
morement is progresa along a prescribed path. Bnt this jm^^ss 
is a personal task and demands untiring work ; ever anew natnre 
mnst be assimilated, dereloped, perfected. Thus being and action 
find a ckaraoteristic equilibrium. Life aspires towards breadth 
and yet remains within itself; in all the intensity of its moTement, 
it retains a saonre plaoe, a firm support within its own being. 

In the All we are plaoed, and to Uie All we belong. Bnt what 
is the All itself? Is it äie som of the direct phenomena, or 
does it contain a depth b^ond this ; does the vittble signify 
«veiything, or does an itmüblt life mle OTor it ? Goethe oame 
to a decisioQ npon this [ooblem and expressed it clearly. The 
world has an inner life, and that not only at its particolar 
points, bnt as a whole. A single activity operates in all mnlti- 
plioity and holds H together. In all its detached manifestations 
nature rereals One Ch>d. Ood is not, however, detached from 
the world and set ap over against it as a foreign object ; His 
action npon it is not understood as an interference from withoat I 
The fonndation of the poet's entire existence was his mode 
of seeing God in natoie, and nature in God ; be was onreeeptiTe 
and even intolerant in his attitude towards the conception of a 
dead matter, mored only from withoat. This oonriction of the 
immanence of the Dirine in the world, of God's action as 
proceeding from the essential nature of the things themselves, 
is to be fonnd in every department of his work. That which it 
achieves, however, for the deepening of existence and the adjnst- 
ment of its oppositions, can be accomplished only through a 
decisive superiority on the part of the Divine Life over the 
immediate phenomena. Goethe stands entirely apart from a 
soulless pantheism which dissolves God in the world and allows 
unity to become scattered in multiplicity. For him, the idea of 
tiw oniversal being effects a fundamental change in the aspect 
and task of the world ; he does not forget in the vnmdliehm 
Bedmgiatgen de» Erseheinen» the Eine üHKdingend». He 
passionately nrjeets the mechanism and matoialism of a »yithne 
de to nature, because it converts that which seems higher than 
nature, or a higher nature within nature, into a material, heavy 
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nature. Sinee Ooethe inmübly uw tbe Tinon of Ood in 
Dfttnn u eomsponding with a Tinon of iwton in QoA, 
»Tet;thing Tisible was for him an exprenion, a lefleeticHi, a 
manilMtation of an inTinble oosmie Being, which oonoeala itself 
behind nature, that it may become comprehenHible to ob. 

" S'> tm Eklnm «rig wis im Otombd 
Wirkt NMOT, wirkt UmMobmgtiBi. nnd bude 
Sind «in AbglMia }«nM Urliohli droban. 
Dm uulolitbM all» Walt erlanoLtat." 

(HlMFSL, XIo, M.) 

Ooethe'B eoDTiotion had no deqter bana and his action no 
rtronger motive power than hia complete permeation with the 
idea of the preeenee of an all-embracing inner life, oecnpying 
the whole breadth and content of reali^ withont and within. 
This it waa which drove him to strive towards the whole at 
ever; point, to aeek the infinite in the Hmalleet things, and 
to perceive and to honour Ufa on every hand. This it waa which 
kindled within him a great love fbr all that is real and for 
humanity in parücolar, ainoe it invariably penetrated to a depth 
at which something noble and divine is revealed, which all 
the gnilt and aoffering of life cannot destroy. The manner 
in which snob a world-life, embraced within and inspired by the 
Divine Unity, is able to absorb the great antitheses of life, and 
reoonoUe them, mnst now be the object of oar attention. 

The world-life moves in its whole length and breadth htAmeea 
the antithesis of power and order. An immeasurable life poors 
itself forth, bat it satiiectB itself to fixed laws and adapts itself 
to permanent forms. G'oethe'e relationship towards these two 
sides of nature was not always the same : at first he was 
more engrossed with the greatness and power of nature's creative 
activity, while later his mind dwelt with pecnli&r pleasore 
npon the simplicity and permanence of its laws, npon the eternal 
and typical, which holds all the phenomena together. He was 
all the while, however, roled by the conviction that the inex- 
haostible flood of life does not dissolve into vagneness and 
emptiness, but shapes itself to definite forms and rational 
relationships. At the same time the irrefragability of the laws 
does not prevent independent action and free formative aotivi^ 
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OD tiie part of the sepuate pomta; in wondrooB bshion the 
atrictness of this oniTerBal order ie combined vith an inde- 
pendent manifestation, a free shaping acting thronghont Üie 
entire breadth of existence ; and like the whole which contains 
ne, haman life itself is in some incomprehensible Cuhion com- 
pounded of freedom and necessity. Thos regarded, reality is no 
uniform whole, bat a world whioh itoelf contains worlds. The 
antithesis between mtity and nmUi^icitj/ is oreroome in a most 
Eraitfnl bshion, through the whole, with all its wealüt, jdacing 
itself within each partioiilar thing and making of this a meuis 
of expression ; this occurs in a special way at esob point, 
and not witbont independent action on the part of the point. 
Then each separate thing lives in itself, bat at the same 
time derives lifie from the whole ; while it develops a specific 
character of its own, it remains on expression and image of the 
nniversal. This nnoeaslng repetition of the great in the small, 
and this eternal sameness of natore, in all its immeasnrable 
manifoldness, never fails to fill the poet-thinker vrith fresh 
admiration: 

" Fretidlg w, tot Tielan Jftbnn, 

Eifrig M dar OtiMt bertrebt, 

Zn «rfoTtoliui, m arUmn, 

Wia NatoT Im SoWIan lebt. 

VaA M ist du vwig Bine, 

Dm lioh Tialfaoh oBanbut ; 

Kltin du OtoMa, gtoH du KleliM, 

AllM OMh der el^en Art. 



(HxMPBL, U, an : OoU ». WM.) 



* JoytttiUy, waofi jesn ■go, 

Zefciomly m; iplrit aooght 
To axplora it «11, and know 

How «11 ofttare lived uid wmu^t; 
And til «nr One in all, 

Though in manjr mya made knomi ; 
Bcudl In great, and gieatt In amall, 

Each in manner of Ua own. 
Evei ahUtlng, yat tut holding ; 

Neax and tu, and tai and ama ; 
So, with monlding and remoulding— 

To DJ wonder I am here. 
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8a«b ft eoDTietion jnstiflM both a jo; m each speeifio thing 
uid » sinoere reqMot for »11 indiTidnftli^ : ever; man mnst think 
in hifl own my, and he ean difleorn tnitii along hia own 
path alone ; nay, oat of th« given world he mnst first create his 
own worid. When, therefore, every man allowa every other man 
bis own truth, every canse of oonfliet is removed and with it all 
tendency to mntnal t^presaion. And yet, with all this freedom, 
mankind does not become diaintegtated, truth does not sink 
to be a mere opinion or irtiim of the individual. For in the 
midst of all movement, we are sorronnded and aui^Miied by 
a single, common Ufa ; " thus each may posMsa his own troth, 
and yet it is always the same tmth." 

Closely involved with this living presence of the whole, this 
unceasing repetition and ever fresh finmatton of simple basio 
forms, is Ooetbe's conviction of the continuity of all Being and 
Beooming, of the fiawlesa gradation of organic life [in particular]. 
His work and experience confirmed him more and more in titia 
idea that a general typo> elevating itself Uiron^ metamorphosis, 
runs through the entire range of o^anio creation. In general, 
there is here no sharp separation between higher and lower; 
nothing ia aacrifioed and made into a mete means for external 
aims [aftM the usual teleologieal fashion], but all manifoldness 
here receives " equal rights at the common central point, which 
manifests its hidden existence precisely through the harmonious 
relationship of all parts to itself." As in nature, so also in 
history, nothing arisM save what has been already notified, 
and it is a most encouraging experience that " the true men 
of all ages act as forerunners to one another, point to one 
another, pave the way for one another." The ideal of conduct 
is developed in oooordanoe with the general [winoiple. All 
that is violent, disjunctive and revolntionaiy, ia rejected, for 
the simple reason that it is not natural. Goethe had this most 
pronounced dislike for aU disorder and lawlessness, he invariably 
sought to connect his actions with something existing, to 
improve and elevate the existing by means of a steady 
continuation. 

The conviction of this rooting of all reality in a universal 
world-life, operates, farther, towards the settlement of a great 
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antiihefiifl. For it [oondea & means for bridging the gap between 
time and etenUty. The fortnw no longer eeems a mere appear- 
anoe, since it is the aoene of immeasorable, erer renewed life, 
and at STery epoeh, nay, at every moment, it poaaessea a apeoifio 
incomparable oharaeter. Yet sinee it is ultimately one and the 
same life, which rereals iteelf throng all the shifting forms, 
all manifoldnesfl remains inwardly related ; thtongh every 
garment there again appears the same Being. Thns the new 
is at the same time something old. tmth does not lie in 
some remote fatnre, bat has long sinoe been fonnd, a link 
binding noble spirits together. Bat since the new always 
possesses a chaiaeteristic nature of its own, lifle acquires an 
unceasing movement even in its restfdlness; only all oor 
activify, thought and action is not directed, with hasty desire, 
towards a sapposititioiiBly better fdtore, bat towards the eternal, 
which may be grasped directly from the present. In this case 
the day does not give rise to the day, the moment does not 
devoor the moment. The intransitory appears in the transitory, 
the permanent in the fleeting. Every eondititm and every 
instant is of nnendlng valoe; for it is the representative of 
the whole of eternity. 

Not only is the whole breadth of the wortd elevated throagh 
its relationship to an all-embradng life ; bat the world-process 
develops, in its inner stractare and workings, great antitheses 
and overcomings. In the first place, it involves an anceasing 
aeparoHng and imitiTig, a receiving and giving back, a straining 
apart and yearning to onite, an inbreathing and an oatbreathing. 
In hnman life this manifests itself more especially as the co- 
operation of thought and action ; the sum of all wisdom consiats 
in recognising that both move to-and-fro, ontbreathing and 
inbreathing, testing one another after the fashion of qaestion 
and answer. Bat in its sphere, too, thonght will overoome the 
chaos of the first impression, only if it at first separates and 
then unites ; it mast consider the a^warances as independent 
of one another and seek forcibly to isolate them, and then 
bring them together and onite them in a common life, 
Sinoe, in this fashion, all manifoldness stands oat clearly 
and retains its specific character even in its onion, the whole 
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gaina a pluttic otuntotei Rsd reality is oonTerted into • ooamos 
fiiU of life. 

Th« piotoT« of this cosmos becomes still riohsr in oontMit 
by reason of its oomprobensioD of tbe antithesiB of ttuwr and 
outer, wbioh extends both through the oosmio whole and thnm^ 
homan existenoe. The sntitheUB between inner and outer is 
of the highest importance for the artistic mind ; for is it not 
a fkct that the plane of contact of the two fonns his workah«^? 
And Goethe threw the whole force of his deepest personal 
being into this poblem. Li his case the inner and the ooter 
are &r from beocnning merged in one another ; there remaitw a 
constant tennon between the two. Yet to tear them apart is 
destmctive of life. The inner is not completo in itself, merely 
needing sabseqnently and incidentally to express itself out- 
wardly ; on the contrary, it cannot shape itself and realise itself 
without the aid of the ontor ; the organ is first opened through 
the object; the outer, moreover, does not operate with a 
mechanical oompolsion, for it gains a present and a power 
only in as fiu as it is gripped by the inner. In Goethe's ease 
this experience of creation becomes in a most conspienons degree 
an inner necessity of his being; nerer more than at this point 
does his art appear the dominating power of his life and the 
solvent of every difficulty. It drove him with overpowerinf; 
force to convert into artistic or poetic form everything that 
gave him joy or pain, or in an; way absorbed his mind ; by thus 
placing it outside himself, by making it objective, ho secured 
peace for himself, and was able to look i^wn the mattor as 
settled. Thus all his creative work becomes a revelation of his 
own being ; it aoqaiies that extraordinary trathfolness and that 
marvellous simplicity, which distinguish Goethe from all others. 
When the inmost being is so dependent upon expressicoi, there 
can remain no division between inner and outer: 



and of himself the poet is able to say : 
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Allan mnw dH Owua geban, 

Dm mit «tub nnd mit an lunint. 

IrjnmMT hth' loh DOf gNOhriftbul 

Wie loh nbl«, «ia ioh'i mtiaa. 
Und K> tgtlV lob mlob, Uu Uaboii, 
Und bin imnuriort du Eino." 

(BMitnL n, SM: Zahm» ZmiM.) 

It is tbroagh this imion of soul «nd objeet that «e mij 
ezplun that ore»tioD oat of the natare of th« things thenuelTea, 
that o&jeettv« tkovght, which ia Gtoethe's most ootstandii^ 
«haneterirtie. At the atme tim« it ia dear that tiiia objeetinty 
doea not lie outside hot inaide the Bpiritoal life ; this olijeotiTi^ 
of the tiiongbt doea not aigni^ a sonlleBa pturtrayal of aomething 
lying withoot ; for it ia the fbndamental condition of all artiatio 
achierement that the object is drawn into the inner life, that 
life from the aonl atreama over into the things, apiritoaliaing 
and eleTating thenL Teiy wonderfol and impresaiTe ia it that, 
in this prooesB, the olgeot, in spite of ita appropriation, retains 
its own natnre and is capable of exerting apon the faoman 
snlgeot a broadening, calming and elaril^ing infloenoe, that 
the snhjeat's fueling adapts itself to the object, becomes imbned 
with it, and itself aoqnires an objective character. AU true 
«reatitm thna appears as a tfynthesis of spirit and world, as a 
great miracle giving " a most blessed assoranoe of the eternal 
harmony of existence." 

Snoh eonvictiona involve a decision as to the relationahip 
between art and nature. AlUioagb art may not divorce itself 
from nature, imposing itself apon the latter with self-willed 
pride, under no oironmstuioeB oan it become a mere imitation 
of nature. Its whole effect is ennobling and clarifying. The 
artist thoa^tfiilly gives baok to the nature which itself produced 
him, a second nature. It is true that all artistic effort is 
directed towards truth, bat artistic truth is by no means 
Uie aame thing as nataral reality. If the artist did not 
already carry the world by anticipation in himself he would, 
though seeing, be blind. He must "know the sphere of his 
powers, he must build a kingdom for himself within the kingdom 
of natnre ; for if be becomes amalgamated with natnre and 
loses himself in her, he is no Icmger to be called an artist." 
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Thai reguded, enaUft work Um bs^mMl tiie antitheaes and 
oatehwordi of Bobjeotinty and otgeotivi^, realism and idealiBm ; 
it IB raised abore them. Dot so mtudi by Tirtne of any theoiy, u 
Uiroagh its own derelc^nnent, throogfa the formation of a new 
world beyond the range of these oonfliots. 

When, howeTOT, a new Bpiritnalised world rises np in p«'- 
tonal aoÜTUy and demonstratea its oapaoity in a powerfdl 
holding togaiher and viotorions elevation of lils, the man, the 
artist. Um thinker, oannot place his activity in an antithesis 
to the essential natore of the things themselves, fae-oannot teu 
the world apart into oppesrMC« and being, fm he knows 
that, with his woA, he stands at the heart of reidity, and 
app(MU any donbt of man's opacity to penetrate to the inward- 
ness of nature with the oonident saying : 



Is it not a noteworthy example of a division of the porpose ol 
an age into completely opposed tend«icies, that tiiis powcrfol 
alBnnatioii of man's relationship to the core of reali^ should 
have ooinoided with the sharpest possible separation of snbjeot 
and objeot, of appearance and "thing-in-itaelf," aa d«Tel(q>ed 
by Kant f In Goethe's ease, too, the fondamental oonvietion 
was Boffioiontly powerful to give rise to a charaoteristio, scientific 
prooedore. With him, to explain a thing does not mean to get 
bdiind the thing and dedooe its being from a superior principle, 
bat to grasp its relationship and eifects as a whole ; the investi- 
gator does not \oiA for something behind the phenomena, bat 
seeks to enter so deeply into them that he rsaehes basic 
phenomena. These are self-explanatory, and with them man 
mast be contented. Theory is valuable only as br aa it exhibits 
the relationships of phenomena to one another. 

The invest^ation is therefore capable of pressing forward 
to the full truth. Bnt it can do so, only in as fiw as it remains 
within the limits of hnman capacity, and does not strive beyond 
the aeoessible to the inacceesibla. Joy in man's rich posseasioi) 
is aoowdingly joined to a olear realisatioQ and consdentioHS 
presentation of hamao UotitatioOB. Nay, that which in its 
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effeoi apon tu ib w oImt m d»y, becomes mi inBoIable mystery 
yibaa more decqftly exemined. Delist in knowledge U therefore 
purified from thiüi pride of pedantry uid that oranng for mere 
ansIyBiB which dietingaiebed the Enlightenment. In the midst 
of the bright light of this world we are ever in contact with 
myeterioB; " mysteriooa otob in Üie light of noon" — ^this is 
the last word of reaearch. 

Thronghont the wh<^ of this life man sees himself onoeas- 
iogly dependent npoQ the great world ; inwardly to appropriate 
it becomes the eore of his wish, and in this work his sool attains 
to a secure soperiority with r^ard to the whole roatme of petty 
hmnan affairs, a complete indifference to the superficiality of 
conventional social lifo. This liberation does not, however, 
in Goethe's case, oaose the tiiinker to retire to a solitary heif^t, 
to alienate himself from hie sorroondings, as is so often the case 
with those whose craving tot the ooamie is not balanced by a 
great lore for hnmanity. Farther, the tendency towards the 
All does not canse any snppression of the homan element ; 
for Goethe invariably understood the cosmic from the standpoint 
of' the human— 



He vetoms again and again from his distant exonndons to 
hmnanify: for creative activity ocHupletes nature, and begins a 
new spiritnal and moral ordw. However much man draws upon 
natural relationships and continues nature's task, there takes 
place in him a new movement of the most aignifioant description. 
That which took place in the outer world through obscure 
impnlfte and under the influence of a superior compolaion, 
attains, in hia case, to clear consciousness and personal actitm. 
He ia able to rethink the hi^est thoo^ts to which nature's 
creation can elevate itoelf, he most discover through free 
decision the bounds which are assigned to other beings by the 
universal order. His existence involves a great' problem. 
F<» in man there snrges up a mighty energy and the natnral 
impolsejdlowa this to scatter itself over an n»>liipifat^ aiea ; bat 
in order to bring it iato equilibrium with..the sanoanding worid 
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there must be limitatioo, aboegKUon, self-disciplise. And if 
it be these which impart to nun his greatneeB and dignity, 
the eüüeal tatk steps into Üie eentre of life, and the mperiori^ 
of the ethical vaiaet attains to the Adlest recognition. 

" Wann elutn Henulmi dla Kfttnt ethoban, 
lit M kdB Wnodw, mim ihm visl gelingt; 
Han rnnaa In ihm die Maoht dee Sohöpfeia toban, 
Dei eohwaohen Ton mx aolohar Ehm bringt : 
Doch wann ein Hum von allen Iiebenepioben 
Dia aaoente baateht, aioh aalbat baiwlngt ; 
Dann kann man 1ha mit Freuden Andern leigan 
Und ugau : Dai lit ai, das iat aein eigen 1 

" Denn alle Enft dringt Tonrfcrla in die Weite 
Zd laban ond au iriiken hier nnd dort ; 
Di^(eg«n engt ond hemmt nm jeder Belta 
Dar Strom der Welt nnd relMt nna mit aioh (ort: 
In fii*<H*"* iniifim Storm nnd fausam Btr^ta 
Vernimmt der Oelit ein eohwer ventandan Wort : 
Von dar Oemlt, die alle Waaan bindet. 
Befreit der Uenaoh aioli, der elah ftbanrindet." 

(HzKFH., I, laa: DU OtMmttitm.) 

The problem of liberation thioagfa the overwmiitg of »«y, 
throngh le^-Umitaiion, is one which Goethe took ap with great 
personal earnestness, as may be seen from a consideration of 
his inner life, which was an auoeasing boilding^np of himself 
an endeaTonr to be and to remün at one with himself. Throngfa 
feeling and action, his life effected a firm onion of earnestness 
and love, and he r^arded this as the one thing of Taloe 
in human existence. There is here rerealed a powerful desire 
for concentration and qoiet solitary feeling, yet at the same 
time we read : " Pleosnre, joy, portioipatios in the things, 
is the adb reality, and can again give rise to reality; all 
else is vanity and leads only to disappointment. " [BrUJwech$el 
mit SckiUer, XI, 47]- And this Ib no mere theory ; the whole 
of his life is a manifeBtotion of such feeling. Goethe also 
shows a combination of ethical coDviction with the substance of 
his life-work, in as br as hie whole creative work is filled with 
the o^iraÜon to pay honour to the troth and the truth alone, 
and with manly power to hold aloof all hindaring, enl, 
demoniacal infloenoes, such as pride, homboggery, and factioos 
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^irit. 'With the oTtnwming of theee demons the vork of ui, 
the expreesioa of ondefiled truth, beoomea b direotl; moral 
Mtion. 

Hftving ftttamed to this height we find onnelTee beyond the 
uitiihens of «n ethical and »n tetthetieal view of life, which 
hu tat millennimns been a lonree of paeeioniite conflict. It 
ia trae that Goethe demanded complete independence for art ; 
artiatic coltare most go its own way and will take no orders 
from any other department of li£9 ; he would have indignantly 
rejected, aa ■ crime against the spirit, any attempt to employ 
Ue police to gnide art along the right path. But althongh 
he wiU not allow his homan and poetic freedom to be limited by 
conventional morality or by pedantry and oonceit, he miderstands 
how, from within, to bind Üie moral and the artistic sides of 
tile into an inseparable onity. Only blether do th^ attain 
perfection. Gtoethe is as &r removed as possible from that 
presnmptoons elevation of tiie eesthetio view of life above the 
etbioal, that depreciation of plain morality, which we note 
[geneimlly in close connection with personal vanity] as one of 
the least agreeable features of romanticism, both new and old. 

Finally, Goethe's attitade towards reUgion, too, reveals the 
positivity and sincerity of his mode of thoaght. It is trae that, 
in accordance with the peculiarity of his nature, he did not 
possess that tjf» of religion with which the minority of mankind 
eannot dispense ; he had not a religion which imparts a new life 
through a profound upheaval and total reversal ; one mnst 
beware by an artificial interpretation of isolated expressions 
of bringing him too near to sncb a mode of thought. But 
he had another kind of religion, derived from the sinoerest 
feelings and closely united with his life-work as a whole. 
A conviction which refers each particular thing to its connection 
with the whole, which understands all tiie manifbldnees of 
nature as the revelation of a universal being, and sees this 
being operating with power at every point, cannot fail to arouse 
the consdousnesB of dependence upon Higher Powers and 
a feeling of thankful reverence. Fnndamental feelings of the 
noblest kind spring from the relationship of man to the Infinite : 
thns, in the firrt place, JaUh, not aa the acceptance of a 
16 
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doetriul fonnnla, bat m a rtrong Ceeling of seeniity tar Urn 
preMnt uid fdtnre, dna to reliftiioe i^on a Btqwr-great, sapet- 
powariol Mid nnfUhomtbl« Being; thna, tiao, that which 
" Dobody bringB with him into the woiid, jek whieh is «U impor- 
tant if • man is to become a wMoU man," namely, venentioD. 
Flowing from nich deep springi, religion penneatee Ufa wiUi 
the most froitfal effecte. It teaches men to aeoommodate 
themBelvM to the inevitable ; it farthers the pore and peaoefdl 
inttfoonrse <rf indiTidnala with one another and the onion of 
men's minds and hearts; it affects in a pecoliar degree the 
oonsoienoes of individnals, whether to eidte them or to pacify 
them. For the poet, it is most directly experienced throng 
his oontaot with artistic eraation. His snoceesee, his dia- 
eoreriea, his haj^ ^ntheses, are not the fruits of his own 
refleetions ; they oome to him from a saperior power : th^ 
cannot be forced ; they mnst be given. His creatiTe power 
is a gift from above, to be joyfully received, to be thankfully 
honoured. Snch a feeling of joyfid thankftilness pwmeatea 
the whole of Goethe's life and wo^ Fnitiier, according to 
him a work of art demands religions feeling in as much as 
it ioBists upon a pore and innocent contemplation of its 
object, nay, a rererenoe for it ; art demands enthosiasm ; 
it is based npon a deep, indestmetible earnestness. The 
feeling for tmth which imbnes the trne artist is Üie twin 
sister of piety, bi all the foregoing, religion is a means 
for the elevation, not the snppression of liUa ; it makes muk 
joyfol and strong, not fearfol and weak. We are not to 
lament over the transitory nature of things, but to seise the 
eternal in the temporal. Thus the enduring things of this 
earth become the guarantees of an eternal reality, and the 
poet, full of an inexhanstible passion for life, can take to 
himaelf the words of Lorenso di Medici, that those are dead, 
even in this world, who have no hope of another. 

Thus we are given a vision which ranges above and beyond 
all time and experience. But Goethe did not care to remain 
in these high altitudes of speculation ; it was his custom 
quicldy to return to objective existence, where lies the region 
^ onr wtak, and where snch an immeasurable task awaits as. 
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In the U^t of his creative work how great and rich oar life 
a{^>ean I He did not Bobordinate it to a single antitbens, 
thereby forcing it in a single direction : he divided it into a 
series, a network of antithesefl, the members of which are clearly 
divided and powerfully self-assertiTe, while at the same time 
nnoeaaingly atrinng towards one another, and finally all onite 
in one oonunon life. Unity and maltiplicity, rest and move- 
ment, division and consolidation, inner and enter, man and world, 
good and beantifiil, time and eternity, in this way foond their 
reconciliation ; and at the same time the whole of eziatenoe, is 
quiet bnt düigent work, experiences a Bpiritoalisation, a dorifi- 
oatioD, an ennoblement. Throngh a self-deepening there resnlts 
a great synthesis of life ; reality beoomea nnited into a single 
Btmotnre, giving a specific form to all manifoldness and 
providing on answer to evety basic question. 

Id the constnction of such a synthesis, the fimitfoluess of 
which was attested not only by the poet's whole personality, 
bat also by his ontpnt of great works of art, mast we not 
recognise an important problem, and a valuable gain for 
scientific philos(^hy? Are not great experieDoes made avail- 
able for philosophy throngh the synthetic vein which is here 
revealed ; and does it not here come into contact with the 
most manifold relationships and connections ? And will not 
philosophy find an attractive problem in studying the fashioa 
in which, in Goethe's case, there is produced, above and beyond 
all reflection and theory, an all-embracing view of life, nay, 
a spiritual reality ? Is it not possible that philosophy will have 
to enlarge its fundamental concept of truth in order to do 
justice to the life-worii with which it is here broaght into 
contact? 

But we will leave such problems to scientific philosophy, and 
devote ouiaelves for a few minutes to the qnestion of what man 
as man may obtain from Goethe's work as a whole, of what 
the poet may give him of permanent value. Unfortunately this 
qoestion has not yet become superfluous. For while some allow 
Äemselves to be so fettered by the overflowing richness of the 
particular details that Üiey cannot adequately enjoy the whole, 
others Cear that so much reverence for the great man will binder 
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their own creMne sotivity «nd aappress the Itring pnerat. As 
if indeed rererenee for Gtoethe «gnified a oonfinement to ttie 
rigid dootrine of a pertionlu' put;, e weekening of one's own 
■peoiflo character, a aheltering behind Üie dosed gates of the 
past 1 Nothing eonld be further from the Diiiid of the mui who 
eoald answer the qoestion: 

" W»* wiUat dn, dM* voa Mnm OMiniiiiiig 
U*n dir naah ini Swl^ Mad*?" 
With: 

" Br gahArta m k*iii«r Innnng, 
Blieb Liebbitbar bU ani Bade." 

(Hbkthl, n, US: ZaJuHt Xmta*.} 

— the man who hated all doctrinal and party spirit wiUi the 
whole force of his sotd, and who never, onder any circomstanoes, 
Booght to foroe into temporal norms the life which etonally 
ponrs forth afresh. Hardly ever was a great man farther 
removed than was Goethe from any and every attempt to foroa 
his specific nature apon others. Jast as his work came firom 
him as a reveUtion of his personality, so, in reality, his life-work 
appears to be more and more the expresoou of an inoompaiable 
indiTidoality the more we penetrate beneath its sorfiwe and 
the more we onderstand it as a whole. To treat Goethe as a 
typical man whom we shotdd all, as far as possible, imitate, and 
whose convictions we may awe&r by, is to do the bittereet 
injnstice to this ouiqne personality. It was not Gi>ethe's aim 
to be any man's master. The desire to see other people in 
harmony with oneself, was to him a hoge folly; jnat as one 
person never anderstands another more than approximately, 
he can nnderstand him in a frnitful fashion only when he 
onderstands him according to his own nature. The man to 
whom all tme development is self-development, and who nttera 
the warning : 

" OnpTflngltch eign«n Sinn 
L&u dir nicht nnb«n," 

is incapable of snppressing independence ; he aeeks to infinenoe 
only in the eeuse in which one spirit may rooae another, one 
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individiul nstnze siimtilBte indiTidnalit; in others. A derelop- 
ment of oar own indiTidiulify tbarefore resaltB when we ecnoe 
into contact with him, and allow his powerfdl and clearly 
defined natore to exert its infloenoe npon as. For his indi- 
Tidoalit; is more than an aecideotal pecnliaiitj, it is a spiritaal 
aotnality, nay, the bearer of & epiritaal reality. Can we not 
disooYer in this reality a penetrating vision of the world, a 
life-possibility, contact and adjostment with which [oomise a 
rieh gain, and are indeed a necessity for all edacation that is 
to take a deep root and to woA towards äie whole ? And we 
do in troth await snob a gain from genoine and independent 
intearoontse with Goethe ; we await it as modem men and 
tmmtdft, as Qtrmaiu, and as eküdren of the present day. 

The Modem World has dissolTod the dream-like mntoal 
contact between man and world in which earlier ages lived ; 
it has widely sepurated sabjeot and oliject, psychical condition 
and physical oljectivity. This brings with it a great clarifica- 
tion, bat at the same time a painfol division of life ; the ages 
have witnessed a hard straggle between snl>|ect and object, 
in which each has straggled to master, nay, entirely to thrnst 
astda the other. Thas life is drawn into opposed paths ; cm 
the one side the aalrject with a mighty effort poshes itself to 
the front, seeka to assert its freedom and unconditionally to 
render the whole of existenoe sabject to itself ; on the other, 
the objeet raises itself to gigantic statoie, confronts every 
desire of the salrjeot with its troth and more and more smroonds 
the Utter, to the point of its complete elimination. Neither 
of these two sides oan alone permanently satisfy man ; tbos 
it is the task of the present age to settle the dilute between 
sol]|jeot and object, freedom and troth, to overcome the nnbear- 
able antithesis. All the great creative work of the last few 
eentwies has etmtriboted, more or less clearly, towards the 
sohiag of this problem ; wliile the ordinary life of the day 
and (tf party conflict has rqoieed in the differenoe, exhaosting 
itself with pasaion. Now Goethe, as we have seen, oBen, in his 
creative work and being, a powerfol syntfaesis of snbject and 
otrject, a onioD of ß^eedom and trvih. While rejecting the 
office of a master, Goethe £bU jostifled in ealling himself a 
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liberator of the GermuiB, and of the German poets in putionUr, 
since tbroogh him Uiey were able to realise that, as a man 
mnst live from wiäiin, so an artist must wo^ from wiüiin, 
and in all his oreatioos seek to bring to light onl; bis own 
indiTidaal oharacter. Bat this inner, from which all oreatioD 
BpringB, was to him no empty sobjectivity, for he nndentood 
how to brii^ the ooBmio ii^nity into the sonl, and to him 
inwardneas took form only with and in the object which it 
appropriated, as an expression of its tratb. Tfae conflict be- 
tween man and world, too, fonnd a reconciliation in artistio 
creation, since here the world became bnmanised and man 
imderstood himself as the smnmit of the world. Mast not snoh 
BQocess as this be of Msistanoe to as in the attempt to scale the 
heights of this problem ; mast it not strengthen as in oar 
straggle against the breaking-down of life into an empty 
sabjectivity and a soalless objectivity? 

To OB Germans, moreover, Ooethe can be of especial signifi- 
cance. Fate has set as ia a difficolt position, no less with 
respect to oat inner life than with r^ard to oar external circam- 
stonoes. It is our task to laboar hard to discover the depths of 
onr own natare ; and while thas employed, brooding donbt easily 
grips and overcomes as, while the problems of existence press 
npon OS with onbearable heaviness. In oar spiritaal history 
there are only two men of fdll statnre to be placed by Goethe's 
side — Lather and Eant. Both of these were, in the first place, 
natores fall of contrast ; they intensified the great antitheses of 
life, broogfat immense stimolns into life, colled as to cany oat 
oompldtd revolntions, and in all this made life not easier bat 
harder. While fiilly recognising the Immeasorable deepening 
of life which we owe to them, shoold we not at the same time 
welctnne with joyfdl thankfolnees tiie gift to as of a man of the 
first rank, in whom th« ^nthetic and reoonciliatory genins was 
predominant ; a man of de^ and earnest character who woAed 
nnoeasingly to soften down o{^offltionfl, to efieot a harmonions 
arrangement, inward^ to boild np oar existence, a man whose 
great experience and whose sympathetic nnderstanding oi tbe 
central problems of life could not deprive him of the joy and 
oonrage of life, a man whose inward harmony expressed itseb 
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in a Enumy oheerfiiliiesB, which, vhile not doing away with 
labour and sorrow, spiritualiBed and tranafigored them? This 
hae an especial bearing npon the OTercoming of the «ntiibesiB 
of content and form, which is such a constant sooroe of 
difficulty to as Ctermans. Nature has not provided na with a 
ready'inade gift for form, sach as ia possessed by many other 
people« ; for ns, oonstmction in definite form costs a hard 
strahle, and in this task it is only too apt to occor, either 
that, rejoicing in the aapposed self-snfficieney of oar inner life, 
we despise form as an indifferent extemalism, thereby exposing 
onrselves to the danger of barbarism, or that we seek to prodnce 
forms by means of mere reflection, thns sinking into artificiality, 
trifling and Taonily. Goethe's creative work completely Bnr- 
monnted this antithesis. The whole content strives towards 
form ; he who does not make a clear appeal to the sens« seems 
nnable to speak purely to the inner man ; at the same time 
nothing is more hated than empty forms and phrases, un- 
supported by inner experience ; grace mnst proceed from com- 
plete strength alone. Here, then, we have the attainment of 
a full harmony ; tmth and beanty go hand in hand, and the 
figures acquire life-like power, combined with that marvellous 
ease which oanses them to float along like cloads aoross the 
gunlit B^. 

Finally, there is an especial reason, why, as children of the 
present day, we should preserve a close relationship to Goethe. 
The nineteenth century effected a great revolution in that it 
transferred the centre of gravity of life from the development of 
man, inwardly and as a whole, to the mastering of the physical 
and Boeial environment — from idealism to realism, as we are 
accustomed to say. Goethe, who already noted the movement 
of a new spirit, was &r from opposing the new tendency ; for 
he bad the most sincere respect for all human oonfiiot with 
nature, whether by land or sea, and bis interest in social 
matters, too, grew continoally more and more intense. In &ot 
so marked was his sympathy with this movement that he ex- 
pressed his belief that the Gehnana would be better for " lesa 
philosophy and more active energy." But he who looked npon 
personality as the greatest happiness Touchsafed to the children 
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of this world, could oot pomit thb eympathy to dimimRh the 
importance of shsping men to tme manhood. And who oui 
deoy that thia taÄ is exposed to danger' after danger, throng 
the new development of Ufa ? A rapid rerolntion has dlBtturbed 
the inner eqnilibrinm of life; an activity directed towards 
external things more and more bears ns with it and makes na the 
Boolleas instrumenta, the Blaves of a vaA. that presses lunath- 
lessly and nnoeasiDgly forward. The solirjeot dd'ends itself 
against this and appeals to the saperiority and iofini^ of its 
feeling; bnt in soeh an isolated feeling it finds no ei»ritnal 
substance and thns, in spite of its passionate character, the 
movement ends in emptiness. This inaer division of life 
deprives ns, however, <4 every barrier against the lower and 
pettier elements in our existence, which are ineradicable and 
continually in need of a fresfa discipline. The little interests 
of individoala and parties become predominant ; we foil victims 
to the restleBsnasB and emptiness of a life lived only in the 
passing miunent. Li «pte of all the triumphs in the visiUe 
world the level of onr spiritool existenoa sinks. In the bee of 
snch a danger, soeh a necessity, there most be a rallying together 
ol all those who stand for a stronger view of life, an alliaoes 
of all worthy men and women in the strahle for the salvation of 
personality, of a soul; for the task of civilisation, of a spiritaal 
Bobstanoe in life. Andjamoag the poets and thinkers of the new 
age, ifbo can be more helpfol to ns in this atm^^ than tiie 
man to whom ultimately the whole infinity of expnittue, the 
whole wealth of hnman activity, was a means of self-devdi^xieiii, 
who all thtoogh his nntiring activity was cwtain of an etexiä^ 
in his own being, who raised lifla to a level npon wbitsk a 
spiritaal world illnmined onr lue vrith overwhebning flleontasi? 
The olose of the centnry has made as deariy ocmacioat that 
there are most powetfitl impnlaes tending to preserve the living 
reality of this spiritoal elevation of £&. For if we ask, lAo 
of the creative minds of the nineteenth ceotory will mast 
assoredly continne to opttate as a whole persouiity thiotif^ 
the eornw of thelages, and who, with his own greatness, made 
the centoty great in spiritaal creation — ^what name ean he 
mgguAei other than Öoethe? Tberefine let ns thankfally 
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rejoice that this place, in which he spent his life, continaes 
to be the centre of those movements which work towards the 
living preservation of hia spirit, and that a princely honae, to 
which (Hrnian life and oharacter owes so mach, is in the 
present century assisting these efforts with warm sympathy and 
protective encouragement. 

The life of humanity moves in many ourrenta, great and 
small ; and Uiose flowing upon the surface have apparently 
already removed us far from those valaes and truths which, 
nevertheless, examined more deeply, are seen still to Surround 
OB with living power and to elevate while they attract us. 

Nay, since real greatness wrests the eternal from the move- 
mmt of the ages and holds it ever up to humanity as a 
possession and a task, it is better to forbear from all 
refbienoe to time and to take to our hearts the word of äie 
poet: 

" Ana gestern wird nicht faente, dooh Äonen 
Sie wtiden weohselnd unken, weiden tronen." 
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METAPHORS AND SIMILES IN KANT'S 
PHILOSOPHY • 

Son yeats ago, in an article entitled " Metaphors and Similes 
in Philosophy" (1880), I mentioned that the manner in which 
great thinkers have made ose of metaphors deserves more 
consideration than it nsnally receives. The matter is not 
adequately dealt with merely by pointing out, here and there, 
particularly oonapicaoiu images and similes. For, looked at 
by themselves, these may seem merely accidental and not at all 
pertinent to the subject of discnsBioo ; whereas, in reality, the 
repetition and aocnmnlation of metaphors betrays the &ct that 
certain sensnons ideas and circles of ideas permanentiy accom- 
pany the tbonght-procesa. Nay, the combination of snch ideas 
may even reveal a prospect of still greater breadth. We perceive 
the world that arises from the task of thongfat aooompanied by 
or reflected in another kind of being, a being which, it is tme, 
cannot claim any validity beyond aity images, incapable of being 
fixed withont injary. Bat although, on the one hand, these airy 
images often condense to thick fogs from which we cannot 
extract any definite forms, yet, on the other, it freqnentiy 
happens that the reflection of the thought-process in the sensoous 
world gives a peculiar clearness to its specific nature and 
straotore and throws a bright illumination upon the matter that 
is being considered. It may even be said that the simile or 
metaphor, in as &r as it forms a complex and enters into wider 
relationships, can, through its influence, drive our thonghts 

• TUB WM fint pDbllihed In the ZtitKhrift /Or PhOotophi» md phOo- 
mfhuehg Kritik, voL 88, pp. iei-18S. 
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farther, impel na tomrda new ootmectionfl, ud point oot hitherto 
nntrifid paths. The world of aenBnooB immedi«cy which is thna 
introduced into the hud straggle for truth brings with it an 
element of free moTement, of joyone piofiiBion, which attrwts 
without committing, and oooDpiee without btigning. Since, 
when the problem expands to ita greatest extent, the metaphors 
ara employed not onl; to aid in a more exact comprehension of 
indiridaal thinkers, but also to elucidate the bistoiy of the great 
problems, naj, to help as to imderstand the philosophieal task 
as a whole, they reveal a charaoteristic aspect of the whole, 
an aspect that cannot be neglected by any one who seeks to 
inveetigate the historical development of concepts and the woA 
of thought in general 

In the above-mentioned essay I sought to develop the matter 
from a general standpoint ; and this attempt could be carried a 
good deal further. But thus to spin out a treatment based upon 
philosophical principle could easily make it too heavy for a 
subject that is by nature slight and tranaitoiy. It is peculiar^ 
necessary, in this case, to observe the duty of moderation. It 
is better, therefore, to attack the subject by studying its specific 
nature as shown in the case of a particularly distingaisbed 
thinker. It will not be necessary to jostifjr oar choice of Kant, 
if the reader bears in mind the position now occupied by the 
author of the Critique of Pure Reoion. 

Kant occupied himself again and again with the problem of 
metaphorical expression, although he took a somewhat broader 
view of the matter than that with which we are now concerned. 
Thus, in particolsr, in the Crittqae oj Judgment, both when 
he deals with the esthetic attributes (see Hartenatein's edition 
of Kant's Works (1867), v. 826 ff.),* and when he investigatea 
Hxe symbolic representation of concepts. In the latter case he 
expresses the opinion that, " Hitherto this fonction has been 
bat little analysed, worthy as it is of a deeper stndy " (Critique 
of Esthetic Judgment : trans. Meredith, 1911, p. 228. Bart. 
V. 364). Taking a particular example, Kant showed the fruit- 
fdlnesB of connecting the thought with a metaphor, in a treatise 

* BatonnoM will be given in fotim to UU> edmoo of Kant'i worki ; sod 
•Iso, OB oooMton, to well-known EoglUb tnnilatloiu. 
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that is A pattern of its kind : Wa» heUtt tick im Denken 
onenüerm f With respect to his own attitnde, we abonld not 
expect, in the oase of the master of oonceptnal investigatioD, 
the pattern of stem Btriotoesa of thought, an inflax of metaphors 
into the thoug^t-process, and still less a thoroughgoing snb- 
oonsoions metaphorical character. Seldom, too, are metaphors 
aoonmnlated, and it is an exception when they are made use 
of to develop the differences between concepts — as takes place, 
for example, in the case of the philosophioally onimportant 
problem of the relationship between feeling (Affekt) and passion 
in anthropology (fiinrt. vu. 572 ff.), or when Kant demon- 
atrates, by means of a detailed examination, the fdtiUtfy of a 
metaphor employed against him by S. Q. SobloBser {Hart, vi, 
475). All through his writings, the oonceptnal work perfects 
itself independently ; it allows the metaphor to play a secondary, 
bnt not a leading r61e ; it may attach itself to the aigoment, 
bat mnst not exercise any control. Within this limited sphere, 
however, the metaphor is ased fairly freely by Kant, more freely 
than a general impression might lead ns to suppose. The very 
parity and clarity with which the philosopher wo^ oat bis 
concepts, the iron firmness with which he welds them together 
to form a whole, the rigid consistency with which he carries 
through that which has been grasped as true — all these fiwilitate 
the fixation of metaphors, nay, the formation of enduring circles 
of metaphors. And it is to the latter, in particular, that we 
attach value. A single metaphor,* made ose of upon a solitary 
occasion, can deserve consideration only ander special oir- 
eamatances; the significance grows with repetition, which 
inoreasingly assures as that the metaphor was not a puaing 
whim. The subject first acqoires a genaine valae as a matter 
for scientific study, when tho separate metaphors exhibit them- 
selves as members of a larger circle, and the relationship of 
sabject and simile, of the conceptual and the concrete, shows 
itself to be one of whole to whole, and operates as such. Xow 

* In thlfl easaj we iIikII not nuke any Bpeoiflo diiUnotloii between 
meUphoi ud «üuUb. The lattei lenn will be employed more eipeaiklly 
when tha enbjeot la deftlt with In » broadsr fMhlon, «nd that whioh ii 
made nee of for purpoiee of oompulMn aaserta itself more indepeDdentl^. 
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it ii joBi thJB wbioh in so oonspieaoiu is the oMa of Euit, «■ 
ve shonld expect from the Hystenutio ohuaoter of his eoientifio 
work. It IB oertunly tme thftt he did not oare to ifitrodme 
metaphon into the MtaU inrestigstion — hett, oo the eoQtnry, 
the thoo^t-ivoeess preaus oontiiiiially forward, driveo by its 
own energyi and qnite without any sort of rsereatioB or ex- 
traneoTU aapport. Bat when the philosopher either rapidly 
reriew« hie task bdbre taking it op, or, after oonolnding an 
aehieTement, looka baek apon it, he fiiaqnently ealU the meta- 
phor to liie aid in ordw to bring that which is intended w 
oomideted nearer to the reader'a immediate oonsoioaaBeae. Not 
inflreqnently the met^ihon repeat thentHelTee with a oertalli 
eomtan^ and become the faithful serranti of paitieolar fnnda- 
meatal oonnotioiu and metbodologio«! tendeneieB. Looked at 
as soeh, they afford ns a kind of ünprees or «ubodiment of 
Kant's system. To ^anoe rapidly over this embodiment, this 
ooDorete illostration, will perhaps be of some assistance in 
endesTonring accurately to nnderatand a philosopher who is at 
present the centre of anoh actire controfergy. In this way 
we may obtain a oharaoteristio reflected view of bis system, • 
refleotion that wilt be all the more valnable jast beeaose it 
stands ontside the actnal work of Üie thought itself, and has 
come into being without art and without much premeditation. 
Kant's literary produotiTity was, of ooorse, jeay great, and 
there are naturally ehangra of variooB kinds in the ose of 
metaphors. But for our present purpose it will soffioe to 
distinguish between the pre-oritiaal and the critical periods. 
In this oonneotion, as in others, the former may be rated 
considerably lower than the latter. In its case, the mets- 
phorioal element oGoasionally foroea its way into the conceptual 
work itself, and not infreqnently the metaphors are borrowed 
from the traditional circle of ideas dominated chiefly by Leibnii; 
moreoTcr that which is new and eharaoteiistio does not attain 
to the sharp definition and still less to the Bystematio con- 
struction which we Tslae in Kant's later work. It will be 
necessary, however, to point ont, on Tarione oocasione, that 
analogies that are apt to be attributed exoluBively to the mature 
oritloal philosophy in reali^ reach bade to the earlier period. 
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and that we thus, in this, m in other raspeets, peroeire s dose 
i«UttoQBhi|i between the two periodB. For the purpose <^ oar 
rtod;, it will perhaps be best to begin at the hi^eet lerel and 
to mention the less perfect portions, only, as it were, by 
the way. 

In his best worit Kant sbows bis indcpendrace, in the first 
place, in the materia oboeen for hia metsj^ors. He is not 
afraid of employing traditional and onrrent ideas, but be makes 
of these sometbing new and deeper. It is exceedingly rare 
to find a close connection with earlier thinkers.* 

His independence is of more importance in the tendency and 
a^Iication of the metaphors. Here it was essential for Esnt 
to go to woric in a ebaraeteristic fa^on if he wished to remain 
bve to his own innermost natnre. In his case, it oonld not 
be the aim of the process of illnstration to bring near to the 
nndentanding a world revealed by metaphysics; on Üie contrary, 
the complete abanduiment of dogmatic conceptions of the world 
necessarily destroyed erery impnlse to bring fundamental forces 
and inner ralationsbips of the All to sensoons representation, 
in iha fashion still attempted by his great predecessor Leibnis 
with HO mach penetration and far-sighted care. At the same 
time the sphere of the metaphors nndergoes a change. For 
since henceforth natm« is converted into a fi3mtem of phenomena 
which do no more than reflect an order and a oonneotion which 
we oarselres have placed in it, tb^re vanishes »31 possibility 
of sapplementing the thonght-world by analogies drawn from 
this sphere. Thns the task, in its entire scope, wiüi regud 
both to aim and means, is transferred to the realm of hmnan 
actrrity. It is more especially desired to cast light npon the 
building np of a world through the woA of thonght and know- 
ledge, iqMHi the lines of movement and the methods of this work. 
The means fot Hob are again found in human activi^, only 

* Umaybeqaestlonedifoiexaii^iWfaotlwrEAatwuwIioUjindApetidMit 
In bia baunu «ayiiig with regaid to tha lelatlonahip between philoeophj and 
UtMlog;, or whstttw b» WM led to it bj Oh. WoUF, who wrote : " Tbetetatt, 
I am aoeiuktaad bj way of joks to m,j: the wlalom of the world ia In «o fai 
th« HTvant of the higher taonltleB, ai the wonuui would have to leek iu ihm 
flarlrmHiH and would often fall if her maid did not hold a light for her." 
(JTacAricM voH tiimt mgtnm SeHiri/im, p. 680.) 
17 
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apoD other levels, in fonns that «re umpler and more obvious, 
or At any nte nearer to the noderBtanding of the ordinu; 
individoal. It is not Kant's practice to draw upon things lying 
withont; the entire wo^ of elnoidation is carried oat within 
man's own sphere. Even when the boundary is apparently 
crossed, man remains fimdamNitally confined to himself. It 
is clear that in this way the relationship between the subject 
and the metaphor mnst acquire greater inwardness, and that 
the power of the latter to react upon the fcnnner most 
increase. 

With this first characteristic point another is closely con- 
nected. It is hardly possible to make nse of any aspect of 
human life by way of illnstration, without saying whether this 
activity is to be recc^nised as justifiable and normal, without 
entering into some kind of valuation, rejection or agreement, 
without introducing a species of judgment into the comparison. 
This point acquires particular importance on aooount of Kant's 
attitude towards the philosophioal position of the period, as 
rooted in the past. In his ultimate conviction, he placed himself 
sharply in opposition to everything older ; for Kant maintained 
that his critical philosophy had the same relationship to the usual 
metaphysio of the schools that chemistry has to alchemy, or 
astronomy to soothsaying astrology. But since that which Kant 
looked upon as erroneous occupied the entire field of philosophy, 
and was, through long tradition, firmly rooted in the oonoepta 
and opinions, a bitter and lengthy struf^le conld not be avoided. 
This we may see in the metaphors. The description of Kant's 
own ideas is for the most part closely connected with a decisive 
rejection of other ideas, which are put before us in cleariy 
outlined sketches, not alvrays historically accurate. His attack 
is directed more especially against rationalistic dt^matism (i.«., 
that procedure which, without preliminary examination of the 
capaci^ or incapacity of the reason, attempts to acquire know- 
ledge of the supersensuous) . Much less often empiricism is 
Closed. Now and then, too, Kant defines the boundaries 
that separate his thought from scepticism. Beviewing the 
whole, we see that the analogies are made use of more especially 
to illustrate the tendency and content of the process of know- 
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ledge. It ia with tiiie point, therefore, that our inTestigation 
most in the fi»t place be ooncemed; and it will find a kind 
of rale of progreBS in gradooll; ascending from the more general 
demands and conditions of knowledge to ita cbaracteriatic con- 
BtrnctioD in the case of Kant. It lies in the natnre of the 
matter that, in the first case, the repulsion of the opponent, in 
the second, the bnilding np of Eant'e own position, will stand 
in the forefront, so that this piocednre will gradoall; lead ns 
from a predominantly polemical discnssion towards a positiTe 
representation. 

Different groaps of metaphors are made use of to refiite 
d<^;mati8m, each of which proclaims the inadequacy of the 
dogmatic position in some particular aspect, and indicates a 
demand on the part of the new mode of thought. 

Dt^Cmatism has no soond basis. Its first object, while 
engaged in constrnctive woA, is to finish the stmoture as 
rapidly as possible ; not until afterwards does it ask whether 
the foundation has been well laid {Hart. iit. 88-9). Such a 
thirst fbr building freqnenÜy indoces the human reason to 
erect towers which must subsequently be taken down in 
order to see if the foundations are well laid (Hart. iv. 4). 
Kant demands a broad and enduring foundation ; he mocks 
at a proof that is so delicately balanced, as it were upon the 
point of a hair, that even the school can keep it in position only 
so long as it lets the proof rerolve continually, like a top, about 
this same point {Hart. üi. 287) ; and he finds his own task more 
especially in " building and strengthening the foondation of that 
majestic edifice of mcnali^, which at present ia undermined 
by all sorts of mole-tracks, tiie work of our reason, which thus 
vainly, but always with the same confidence, is searching for 
horied treasures" {Crit, oj Pure Beaton, trans. M. Müller 
(1907), p. 259: Hart. Hi. 360). The critical examination, 
however, " must have been previously carried down to the very 
depths of the foundationa of the faculty of principles independent 
of experience, lest in some quarter it might give way, and, 
sinking, inevitably bring with it the ruin of all {Crit. of Esthetic 
Jvdgment, trans. J. C. Meredith (1911), p. 5: Hart. v. 176). 

Farther, however, the realm that dogmatic metaphyBics, 
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oTeiTatiDg ita powers, seeks to reveal to hnnun insiglit, ia in 
reality emp^ of content ; the aotivit; that metapfaTsios derotee 
to this end, gropes abont withoot aim, vithoot anyÜiing to 
lay bold of, and without any sort of resnlt This saperseiuraoafl 
realm, to which, according to Kant's idea, it devotee itself, 
appears to him as an immeasm^ble space, filled with the blaokeat 
obsonri^, and (in partienlar) devoid of all content ; in it there 
it nothing to grasp, no safe standpoints, no definite patin at 
roads. Nevertheless, into this vacoons space, thought attempts 
to wing its way : " The light dove, piercing in her easy 
flight the air and perceiving its resistance, imagines that fli^t 
wonld be easier still in emp^ space " (Crit. of Pwe ueowm, trans. 
Holler, p. 4 ; Hart. m. 88). Thoo^t divorced from experi- 
ence 18 looked upon throof^out as a species of flight, and the 
idea of its pnrpoMleHBiieas and fiitili^ is very elosely ocMisected 
with this conception. Reason can do no more than impotently 
beat its wings. Further, in taming to the boondleas and 
inexplorable, it mnst see itself ont off from all relationship with 
flzperienoe, and mnst onavoidably become misleading (Hart. Hi. 
463). Since the idea of airy height inolades, in Kant's mind, 
the idea of insecurity and deception, height in general become 
on object of dislike and distrost. He decisively rejects the 
description of his idealism as a " hi^er " : "In Heaven's name 
not higher. High towers and the metaphysioally great men 
who resemble them (for much wind blows abont both) are not 
for me. My place is the fimitfhl bathos of experience" {Hart, tr. 
121). It is the business of criticism, it appears, to "out the 
wings" of reason, as far as the supersensuonfl is ooncemed, 
and to lead it back to the realm of experience, which mnat show 
definite traces of its movement. 

As compared with endless vactiity, (he realm of real knowledg» 
is looked vpon as a fall and limited space. It is oar ta^ 
oarefally to define its boondaries, to fix with occoracy Uie 
horizon of oar knowledge. What importance Kant assigned to 
this task is revealed by the fkat that, even in his pre-critical 
period, he described metaphysics as a soienoe of the limits (rf 
homan reason {Ha/rt. u. d?'£). In carrying out this task, 
however, he does not so mach attack dogmatic peculation as 
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empirieiBm. Eant oontenda with the greatest energy that the 
method by which oertain qaesuong &re simply plB«ed ontside 
the boriEon of human reason is inadequate ; there most be a 
mora aocniote definition of this horioon. So long as we possess 
only indefinite knowledge, an ignorance that can oarer be 
wholly removed, one oon never be quite sure whether 
eratain questions do or do not lie within the hmnan bori«m ; 
for we have been nnoertain for so long with regard to 
ooz olaiffls and posBesBiouB. What Eant desires, as opposed 
to this, he aeeka to make oomprehensible by means of 
a distinction between boundary and limit: "Boundaries 
always presuppose a space met with outside a oertain 
definite plaee, and enclosing it. Limits do not require thia, 
being mera negations. . . . Our reaBon, howerer, sees around 
it as it wera a space for the cognition of things in them- 
selree" (Prviegomena, trans. B. Bax, 1883, p. 101: Hart. 
w. 100). 

Boundaries can be recognised only when that which lies 
beyond is also taken into consideration ; a final deoision will in 
this case be impossible in the absence of a priori reasons : " All 
questioBB of pure reason refer to what lies outside of that 
horiztm, or, it may be, on its bonndaiy line " (CrU. of Pure 
Retuon, trans. Müller, p. 609 : Hart. iii. 60S). The know- 
ledge of the boundary, thus understood, is something positive. 
" But as a boundary is itself something poBitive, belonging 
as much to what is within as to the space without a given 
content, so it is a really positive cognition" {PTolegomena, 
OB above, p. 110 : Hart. iv. lOS). It is in the first place 
the desire for snch a delimitation of the boundary that 
impels towards the critique of reason. Beason oecnpied 
merely with its «npirical oseB, and not considering the 
soncoes of its own knowledge, is unable to satis^ the desire. 
Kant, however, never grew weary of emphasising the great 
importance of setting op landmarks in such a fashion that in 
the fatnre men might know with certainty whether they ware 
upon the ground of reason or npon that of unsound speculation 
(Letter to M. Hers ; 21tii November, 1776). He maintained 
the neeessity of clearly distinguishing between that whioh we 
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know, and that which we cannot know. He held th« firm 
conTiction that this mnst lead to a great change in onr defini- 
tion of the nltimate purposes of oar reasoQ. How Kant 
piotored the remit in a spatial image is seen in the fbllowing : 
'* Our reason is not to be considered as an indefinitely extended 
plun, the limits of which are known in a general way only, 
bat oa^^t rather to be compared to a sphei« the radiaa of 
which may be determined firom the enrratore of the are of its 
sar&ee (corresponding to the natore of synthetical propositioDS 
a priori), which enables oa likewise to fix Üie extent and 
periphery of it with perfect certain^. Outside that sphere 
(the field of experience) nothing can become an object to oar 
reaaoD. ..." (Cnt of Pure Reaton, trans. Mnller, 2ad 
edit., p. 611: Hart. m. 60ff). Bot in this task we cannot 
cease to occupy onntelTes witii the necessary rational idea 
of the onlimited (Uidiedingt), and, in the transcendental 
ideas, to direct the activi^ of reason beyond this circle. 
The transcendental ideas : " have, howeTer, a most admir- 
able and indispensably necessaiy regulative nse, in direct- 
ing the onderstanding to a oertsdn aim, towards which all the 
lines of ita rules convey and which, tiiough it is an idea only 
(focv imaginariaa), that is, a point £rom which, as lying com- 
pletely outside Ute limits of possible experience, the concepts 
of the understanding do not in reality proceed, serves neverthe- 
less to impart to them the greatest uni^ and the greatest exten- 
sion " (Crit. oj Pure Retuon, as above, p. 618 : Hart. iw. 436). 
We cannot st thia point pause to consider how deeply this 
anal(^ of the space metaphor has penetrated into Kant's 
thought, and how &r a specific, and by no means indisputable, 
view of knowledge here expresses itsel£ 

In the foregoing, the sphere of dogmatic metaphysics appears 
as an endless, emp^ space ; bat on other occasions, in a 
similar sense, it is likened to an «idless ocean, a shoreless sea, 
in which progress leaves no trace behind it and the horiaon 
of which contains no clear goal, capable of being perceived, 
no matter how near we approach {Hart. rut. 519). In 
the pre-critioal period, the philosopher had not given up 
sailing upon this ocean, provided that the example of the 
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oapable aaoman ms adhered to, " who, «a soon ae he sets 
foot npoB an; l&nd, teste and examines his voyage, to see if 
any unknown cnirentfl have altered hia ooorse " (Hart. it. 110). 
Later, Kant came to consider the metaphysioal outlook as 
eren more dangerons, for the great and stormy oceao was now 
locked upon as the real loeut of folse appearance, where 
the Toyoger in quest of ondiscorered land is onceasingly bnoyed 
up with &lse hopes and led into peril by many a fog-bank 
and many a pack of melting iee with its deoeitfid promise of 
land {Hart. Hi. 30S). Therefore it now becomes his maxim 
altc^ther to avoid the high seas, and to pnrsne the voyage 
of onr reason only so far as is reached by the oontinaonsly 
stretching shores of experience {Hart. iii. 618). 

In addition to these metaphors, we find a wealth of other 
analeres brooght forward to illostrate the fatility and sterility 
of metaphysioal efTort. These, however, are less developed and 
less fixed, so (hat we may dispense with their further investiga- 
tion. The &lse secant^ and the lethargy, to which dogmatism 
leads, are often compared by Kant to sleep and dream : 
"Reason slambers upon the pillow of a knowledge which it 
believes to have been extended, through ideas, beyond all the 
bonndariea of possible experience " (Hart. viti. 680). Criticism, 
on the other hand, stands for a condition of complete wake- 
folness ; the dnty of aronsing the mind falls to scepticism 
(Kant confessed that it was Hnme who awoke him from his 
dogmatic slambers). 

Although, in aH the foregoing, Kant decisively rejects a &l8e, 
dogmatic metaphysic, he is far from wishing to give np all 
mataphysicB. Indeed, he regards the latter as : " a science 
indispensable to human reason (a science of which we may lop 
off evei; branch, but will never be able to destroy the root) '* 
{Crit. oj Part ReoMon, trans. Miiller, 3nd edit., p. 726 : Hart. 
m. 48}. " That the spirit of man will aver wholly give np 
metaphysical investigations is just as litUe to be expected, 
as that in order not always to be breathing bad air we should 
stop breathing altogether " {Pr<Aegomeaa, trans. B. Bax, 
1883, p. 101 : Hart. ite. llSf. It is therefore our duty to 
attack the matter in a new fashion ; and Kant looks for salva- 
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ttoB to an eBsentially ohmnged (endeoey of o«r node of Üiougfat, s 
thoroagbgoing fawMfornutian of the problem uid of the method. 
When he pate the demand fijr methodological oonmderati(m 
IB qniie » gowral fonn ; when he expresaoB the opinion that 
the we of the reason does not oome of itself, lihe the nae of 
our lege, by means of freqnent pnctioe ; ^en he ttixj^oy» the 
metaphors, familiat- to his age, of the plmnb-line, the eine, Ae 
steersnum, and so forth — this may not appear, at first tdght, 
to be partioalarly characteristic, bat it aeqnirea a larger signi- 
fieenee throng^ the &et that Kant demanded not merely a 
ecdrtain consideration, a neaanre of orientation, bnt a oompleta 
rereraal of the path to be pnrsaed, a systematio definitian ot 
the gniding principles of the investigation before the wotk 
shoold b« altered npon. We mnst know beforehand precisely 
what it is possible to accomplish and how it can be done, if the 
work is to be attached with any promise of sneoess. The 
determination of the method cannot, howeror, be left to ordinary 
human reason. "Chisel and hammer are qnite snfBcient to 
»btipe a piece of deal, bnt for copper-engra-ring an etching- 
needle is necessary " {Prolegomena, trans. B. Bax, 188S, p. 5 : 
Hart. iv. Z). The new method, being opposed to the nsoal easy- 
going way, appears as a narrow gate, as a footway hitherto OTer- 
grown with aensoonsness ; in as &r, however, as it directs itself 
critically towards that which stands without, it will [Ht>Te 
itself to be a fire-ordeal, a Medusa's head. The mere fact of 
possessing a method obtained by scientific consideration, essen- 
tially distingoisheB the oritiqne from aoeptieiem ; the latter, 
for perfect safety, leaves its boat npon the beach, to lie there 
and rot : " Instead of which, it is my porpoee to famish a 
pilot, who, according to certain principles of seamanship, 
derived from a knowledge of the globe, and sappUed with a 
complete map [and compass, may steer Üie ship with safety 
wherever it seems good to him " (Prolegometui, as above, p. 6 : 
Hart. iv. 10). 

The endeavonr adequately to seonre, before taking op the 
disonssion, the principlee npon which Üie decision depends, 
takes metaphorical form in the ever repeated desire (in 
evidence even before the critical period) for a reliable tonch* 
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Btone. This anoient meUphor ia employed, in Kant's case, 
in a thoroughly oharacterietic Caehion. It appears to him 
absurd " to prove the validity of the touohstone, not by reference 
to its own nature, bnt throngh Üiose principles which it is to 
be employed to test (not whidi are to test it) " {Hart. vi. 4). 
The deciding obaracteristios cannot gradually oome to light 
as the investigation proceeds ; they must be clearly established 
beforehand. Otherwise the investigation becomes a mere aim- 
less groping about, or a fruitless oircolar movement. There* 
fore Kant considers it of the greatest importance that in all 
qufistions of principle the "toachstone" should first be fixed; 
and he is convinced that the latter can never be found else- 
where than in a priori principles. 

If, in this way, for the purpose of asking and formulating the 
question the standpoint is taken np in the reason, then 
e^«rience most step in for the purpose of deoision, whether 
positive or negative ; and all depends opon whether, in this 
case, it speaks with its real content or whether it ia given a 
false colour throu^ concepts that have been brought into it. 
In order to attain to a reliable insight it is necessary to obtain 
two points independent of one another and to relate these to 
each other. Even in his pre-critical epoch Kant finds &ult 
with the philosophers who know how "to direct the reason, 
with an imperceptible biasing of the gronnds of proof, (through 
secretly glancing aside towards the aims of certain experiences 
or witnesses), so that the reason muat conclude exactly where 
the honest but simple-minded scholar would not have thought 
likely; namely by proving that which they knew beforehand 
had to be proved " {Hart. ii. 366). At the stage of the 
critique of reason, scientific experiment provides a pertinent 
analogy for the positive method of attacking the problem. 
According to the scientific method, reason must carry in one 
hand tiie principles, by which alone conlbrming phenomena can 
reckon as laws, and in the other the experiments that it has 
planned according to these principles, and thus provided, must 
go to nature to be instructed by her (see Pref. to 2nd edit, of 
K. der R. V: Hart. Hi. 16, 19); and similarly it appears 
the task of the philosophical method " to seek the elements 
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of pure reason in that wliioh can be confirmed or refiited by 
means of experiments." 

Bot all these demands are only preparatory ; the deciatTe 
more towards the obtaining of an entiTely new basis, lies, as 
is well known, in the transfiBrenoe of the centre of gravity 
from otgeotiTe being to the nibgect. This transformation is 
metaphorioally expressed in the comparison with the work of 
Copemieas. Tbe point of this comparison lies in the fact that 
the obsemd morements are to be found, in reali^, not in the 
objects bat in the obserrera (Hart. iU. SO, 31). Leibniz, too, 
liked to make oae of this analogy of tbe altered standpoint, 
bnt with him it was mainly a question of clearly bringing oat 
the comprehension of the All tbrongb Üionght, as compared 
with tbe sensnooB perception of the mere indivtdnal ; to him 
the point of contact in tbe metaphor was mainly the gaining 
of a world-perspectiTO, from which everything should appear 
harmonious. Kant oocaaionally employs the analogy for this 
pnipose ; bot when the object is to express the specifically new 
element in his own method, as in Uie place mentioned, then 
it is nsed, as we have seen, in another sense. 

From this new standpoint there resnlt for Kant, in the 
first place, two methodological demands with their corresponding 
means for the eanying ont of the great woi^ : in tbe first place 
a sharp separation of the elements which are difierent according 
to their essential nature and origin, although mingled according 
to common opinion and according to the state of traditional 
knowledge ; and in the second place a systematic arrangement 
both of the separate departments and of the content of know- 
ledge 8B a whole. It is easy to peroeire bow closely the two 
bang together and bow each is able to assist the other ; whetba* 
Kant did or did not achiere a complete adjustment of the two 
aspirations we will not at present diaousa. This diTiaiTeoess 
and insistence upon sharp distinctions shows EAnt in the 
clearest antithesis to Leibniz. While the latter sought, on 
every hand, to transform things through thongbt, while rejecting 
the immediate impression, in such a fiMhion that they form 
a single gradation and each separate thing represents only a 
particular grade of one and the same process, Eant stubbornly 
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iDBistB upon the specific natore of the giTen. Siooe he allows 
this Bpecifio nature to asBert itself with great power, the mani- 
fold elements mnst become clearly separated, and all that is 
different must become divided to the point of complete opposition. 
This oocars with regard to separate items of knowledge, and 
also with regard to whole departments, principles and sonrcea 
of knowledge. 

It is Kant's intention more particularly to effect a clear 
separation of that which originates a priori from that which 
is given a poiteriori, of the rational from the empirical. 

Sinoe this effort is concerned with all problems and gives 
a characteristic form to their treatment we shall expect it to 
find expression in suitable metaphors. And snch is indeed 
the case. We find, in particular, two groups of analogies. 
Sometimes, the different elements are represented as spatially 
separate within a wider circle ; in this case the different fields 
mnst be delimited ; care must be taken, for example, " that 
the bomidariea of the sciences do not cross one another, but 
take in their proper fields, as apportioned to them " {Hart. iv. 
963). For special faculties, as in the case of pure reason, 
special departments must be marked off. In this task, Kant, 
with his precise use of language, distinguishes between field, 
ground, and department. "Concepts, as iar as they are 
referred to objects, apart from the question of whether know- 
ledge of them is possible or not, have their field. . . . The 
part of this field in which knowledge is possible for us, is a 
territory (territorwm) for these concepts and the requisite 
cognitive fiiculty. The part of the territory over which they 
exereise legislatiTe authority is the realm (ditio) of these con- 
cepts, and their appropriate cognitive faculty" {Critique of 
M$thetie Judgment, trans. J. C. Meredith (1911), p. 12: 
Hart. ».ISO). 

Btill more frequently, however, the task is one of splitting 
ap something that is mixed or pieced together, into its simple 
components, into pure elements. This search for "pure" 
concepts, which is peculiarly characteristic of Kant's investiga- 
tion, finds its analogy in the method of the chemist and the 
mathematician. "What is ddne by the chemist inihe analysis 
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of snbfltaoees, and b; the maibeinaticiui in pore mathematiaB, 
is far mote incambent on the pbUosc^ber " (Critique of Ptire 
Beaton, tr. M- Möller, Snd edit., p. 676 : Hart. Hi. SS£). 
BefereDees to chemiBti; are frequently firand in the Critifn« 
of Pure Beaton (see, for example, Hart, üi. 437^ ; also in 
dealing with praottoal reason, Kant reoommKidi, "in de&aK 
of mathematic», adopting a prooesa similar to that of chemutrjf, 
the separation of tbe empirical from the rational elnnente " 
(Critique of Pract Beaton, trans. T. K. Abbott (1689) p. 961 : 
Hart. V. 169 ; for a particularly' detailed treatment of this, 
see also Hart. v. 97). A mingling of empirical eansea de- 
termising Uie will, with the highest fundamental moral principlö 
wonld " be to destroy all moral worth just as mnoh as any 
empirical admixtun with geomefarioal prinoiples would destroy 
the certainty of mathematical evidence " (as above (Abbott), 
p. 187 : Hart. v. 98). It wonld injure ibe strength and pre- 
eminence of reason, "jnst as in a mathematical demcatstration 
the least empirical condition wonld degrade and deatn^ its 
force and Talne^' (as aboTO (Abbott), p. 112: Hart v, 3Si. 

Out of this separation and delimitation of the different 
elements grew the broader task, that of bringing that which 
baa been recc^fniaed as associated into a stable order and 
arrangement. Kant's magnificent octiTify in this direeti<m, 
his admirable power for bringing that which is sumifold and 
apparently scattered into a systematio relationship, is oniTersally 
known and rained. It was preoieely this faoolty, which, in 
his own opinion, led him beyond Hnme ; for be treated the 
problem pointed ont by Home, not as an isolated point, bat 
with a systematic survey and as a wbole {Hart, Hi, 509). The 
transcendental philosophy, in partionlar, baa not only the 
advantage, bat also the dnty of seeking oat its concepts 
according to a principle, since they spring, pure and nnmixed, 
from reason, as absolute unity {Hart. iU. 9^. Metaphysics, 
rightly understood, is "aeoording to its essence and its final 
porpoae, a complete wbole ; it is either all or nothing of tiiat 
wbiob is required for its final end " (Hart, viii. 61S). It pats 
itself forward as " nothing bat an inventory of all onr 
poBsesiionB acquired throof^ pore reason, syatematically 
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mawBgaä" (GrUique of Pure Reaton, tnns. H. UöDer, 9nd 
edit., p. xzt: Hart. ni. 11). To create r syetematiMtion 
of knowledge, that is a related structure of knowledge based 
upon a principle, appears to Kant the chief task of reason 
(Hart. Üi. 437). He rejects an nnsystematio prooednre, as 
rbapaodistio, as a mere jambling together; in the sphere of 
ethies, too, he finds &nlt with the syneretistio age, wiüi its 
" coalition s^tem of oontradiototy prinoiples, shallow and foil 
of disfaoneet; " {Hart. v. SS). 

Many diffwrait kinds of metaphors serve to illustrate Kant's 
aims. Two of these, in particular, exhibit a stable character, 
that of the hvildmg and that of the organic being. Eant calls 
homan reason, according to its nature, arohiteotooio, beeanse 
it regards all it«ns of knowledge as belonging to a possible 
system (/fort. iit. 83T). The aggregate {If^griff) of all 
knowledge of pore and speoolatiTe reason appears as a building 
(Hart. ÜA. 473). This analogy is freqaently developed even 
into separate ramifications. 

Even in the i»re-oritioal period Kant had demanded an 
examination and selection of the aoomnnlated building material 
(Hart. it. 110) ; later he added the oonditioa Üiat we are not 
to collect " rhapsodietioally " a heap of knowledge for bnilding 
purposes and take the material from the rains of old broken- 
down sbnotnres (Hart. iii. 549-60). Reviewing and estimating 
the material, we have to consider whether we can bnild at all 
and how high we can carry our bnilding with what we hare 
at hand. The material for the system of the critique of reason 
is oonstitnted, says Kant, of the pure conoepta a priori, as 
laid down by the Üieoty of transcendental elemmts (Hart. m. 
478, 49U). StmotnreB aiming to reach the heavens, mnst, he 
considers, fitil for lack of material, " not to mention the oon- 
fiision of (ongnes iriiioh inevitably divided the labonrera in 
thwr views of the building, and scattered them over all the 
world, where each tried to erect his own bnilding according 
to his own phut " (Critique of Pvre Reaton, k. U. Möller, 
^id edit. p. 667: HarU m. 47S). For tiie shaping of the 
plan itself, it is more espeeially demanded that the discipline 
in qiMstion shoold be treated, not as an annex or as a part of 
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uiother boilding, bat u » ^ole, existing for itself. Therefore 
Üie principles snd methods of other depsrtments most not be 
carried into it (as oecnrs, for eismple, when theological prin- 
eiples sre introdnced into aoience) . When finished, the bnilding 
most he BO oompaot that no chinks or boles are left, and it 
is not neoessai;, " at is nsoal in the case of jerrj-boilt 
■tmotnres, sabeeqnently to add bnttressee and supports " 
(Hart. V. 7). 

EoweTer many points of contact may be offered by the 
metaphor of building, the miion to a whole ^»pears, in Ulis 
case, as effected from withont; hemce the inward relationship 
of the Btmotore demands a fresh expression. This is afforded 
by Üie analogy of the organic being. It most not be foigotteu, 
hoverer, that the concept "o^anic " most here be nnderstood 
in the obaraoteristic new sense which Kant first imparted to it. 
Prenonsly it bad been not so mnch the qoali^ of inwardness 
as that of the pnrposefdl association of different parts which 
had been determinative in this concept (with regard to the 
history of the concept " o^anic," see Main Currenta of Modem 
Thought, p. 166) ; hence Leibnis' philosophy looked upon the 
organism as differing only in degree from a common mechanism, 
aa the highest derelopment of mechanical arrangement (orgaH' 
wmtw cuju* quavi» pan tnachtna). 

Kant, howerer, sharpened the difference to on antithesis, 
since be looked upon the o^anic being as one in which all 
the parts are reciprocally ends and means. Bot each a oon- 
neotion con hardly result from a piecing ti^ther of separate 
elements ; it most be the prodnot of an inner oonstroction of 
the whole. In this sense, the eone^ of the oiganic has 
found, as is well known, an extraordinarily wide metaphorical 
application since the beginning of Üie nineteenth eentniy, and 
has thereby exerted snch a deepgoing (and not always &n>nr- 
able) inffoenoe npon scientific work that it may reckon as a 
classical example of the power of metaphors in science. Kant 
himself need it only in moderation, and apparently only in his 
second period. The oi^snic is employed, first and foremost, 
to illustrate the mutual relationahip and the completeness of 
the separate parts of a eoientifio whole. Speculative reason 
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"fonoa A trae organism, in which everything is orgame, the 
whole being there for the sake of every part, and every part 
for the sake of the whole " [as above (Müller), p. 704 : Sart. 
m. 38) : thu« are many similar passages in the Critique.] 
The extent of Üie manifoldnesa as well as the positions of the 
parts amongst themselves are in this case fixed a priori. 
"Thns the whole is articnlated (artiailatio), not aggregated 
(coaeervatio). It may grow internally (per iniauavsceptionem), 
bat not externally (per appomtümem), like an animal body, the 
growth of which does not add any new member, bat, without 
changing their proportion, renders each stronger and more 
efBeient for its purposes" (as above (Müller), p. 668: Hart, 
iü. 648). As in the arrangement of the members of an 
o^anisdd body, the pmpose of each member can be deduced 
only fhHn the complete concept of the whole. 

Along with this application to rational knowledge as a viiiole, 
the metaphor of the organism is employed occasionally, bat 
only occasionally, in political theory, in which it was later to 
become so influential. Kant appears to have received the 
outward impulse in this direction from France; at any rate 
he remarks in support of his own use of Üie image : " In the 
case of a recently undertaken complete transformation of a great 
people into a state, they have very suitably made frequent use 
of the word ' organisation ' for the institution of magistracies 
and so forth, and even of the whole body of the state " (Hart. 
V. 887 note). But when he underatands and bases this as 
follows : " for each member of such a whole shall be not only 
a means but also at the same time an end, and, since it co- 
operates in the potentiality of the whole, shall be determined 
as to its place and function by the idea of the whole," he 
forgets that it was he himself who first gave this meaning to 
the ooneept. Even so it remains noteworthy that the terminology 
of Üie French Bevolntion, through the deepening efiected by 
Kant, helped to introduce tiie metaphorical application of the 
concept "organic," which later became an instrument of 
tiie historical tendency of thoaght. In Kant's case, however, 
the analog; remains in general outline and does not thrust its 
way into the fbreground of the work. It did not oome to 
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reMit apon his poUtioiU theory ; and it could not haY» done 
BO withont coming into severe conflict with the ideas iridch 
were dominant in this department. Finally, it was always 
present to his mind that snch a concept of the organic is not 
given from without, but or^inates in our own activit; of reason 
and remains tied to this. 

Although the metaphors that have been so for allnded to 
express essential tendencies of Kant's -woA and in their con- 
nection and mntnal relationship indicate its characteristic 
general nature, yet that which is most individnal and 
OTiginal has not yet foond illnstration — namely the endeavour, 
in a oonBciona advance beyond the sphere of empirical-psychical 
proceeses, to represent the possibility of knowledge through ao 
exploration of its a priori Booroes, and to considOT how there 
can be any juatification at all for the application of the conc^ts 
of pve reason to objects. To accomplish this is the task of 
dedaction which forms the highest point of the transoendental 
philosophy ; from this point alone can the cone^ts and 
principles secure objective validity (m the Kantian sense); in 
this way alone does real knowledge beoome possible, for this 
is something mncb more than mere thought. We see that 
these two are carefully distinguished from one anottier : " In 
order to know an object, I must be able to prove its possibili^, 
either from its reality, as attested by experience, or a priori 
by means of reason " [as above (Müller), p. 698: Hart iU. 2ä]. 
It is a question, ultimately, not of " what happens, of the 
rules accordiog to which our powers of knowledge carry on 
their activity and of how we judge ; but of how we $hoiUd 
judge ; and in this case the logical objective necessi^ does 
not arise if the principles are merely empirical. ... A. tran- 
Bcendoital deduction is necessary, by means of which the cause 
of judging in this partioolar way is songht in the a priori 
sources of knowledge" (Hart. v. 18S). When the task is 
thus understood, the transcendental philos(^hy acqmres a close 
relatitmsfaip with law. We are no longer ooncemed with the 
gaining of a concefA through experience and reflection ; the new 
qoestion is directed towards the legality of the gaining; de- 
duction proTM to be legitimation, tiie whole uiutertaking beooniM 
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not so mndi ao esUbUBhmuit af a afaifa of bofc m bh inverti- 
gAkü« ef legkH^ ; m »e deftliog now «ith a jiustMo jWru, 
not a qtuuüo ß^ti. 

It ia in taking thia turn that the inveftigation gires the 
eleaiMt ex p r owi on to the i^eoifio character of the Kaatian 
mode of tfaoof^t, and here ia effected the abarpeat separation 
fiom all mere empirieiam. On Üie other hand we most not 
fiul to reoogniae that tiiia analogy, in partioiilar, oalla finth 
manj fmrtfaer qoeetions, and benoe may make va eonsciona of 
the great düBcaUdeB of the nndertaking. Kant lo<^ upon 
pnre reaaon ai the aonree of all laws; for law ia here the 
idea at a miiTenal condition aeoording to which a eertain 
obaerred manifiildneea miut be aat finth ; and this can nerer 
be giren throngh m«re experience, bnt resnlta from reason 
alone. Since, however, all forUiM- knowledge ia sabordinate 
to these tuuTersal oonditioBa, reason appears to prescribe laws 
to nature ; the philosopher who formulates these laws is " not 
a rational artist {Vermmßkütutler) but the lawgivet of the 
human reason." 

The task of determining the rights of the speoolatiTe reason, 
of seooring for it a possession in the face of all possible attadi, 
takes the form, when oiHisidered more closely, of finally settling 
the relationship, in principle, between knowledge and experience. 
The traditional mode of Tiewing this problem, in the age of 
dogmatism, permitted a twofold anawer, and thua led to the 
formation of two great party tendenciea. " The principle that 
all knoiriedge begina with experience alone, which is oonoemed 
with • quattio faeU, does not belong to Um present disonssion, 
and the fiMt is admitted withont hesitation. Bat whether it 
can be dedoeed from experience alone, as the highest source 
of knowledge, is a quaetio jwr%9, the affirmative answering of 
which will introduce empiricism into the transcendental philo- 
Bopl^, and Üie negatire answering of which will intradooe 
rationalism into the same" iHart. vni. 636). Now Kant 
ahowa that this party diriaion is no accidental transitory oon- 
strootion, bat that it ia groimded in the nature of oar reason 
and its position with regard to the objects. In nndertaking 
a dogaiatio-ButaphysiMl eompiefaeasion of the eoanoa, reason 
18 
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beoomea involTed in a thonmghgoing contradiction, whicli cannot 
posaiblybe endnied Riidjet oumot be oraroome opon Üiegnnmd 
taken op. This neoewuity enniing inner dirimon is, u is 
wall known, Kant's main proof of the imposaibility of aU 
d<^matic knowlfid^ The ooUapse of all attempts to enlarge 
ou insist into tiie field of the Bapenensoal, shows, according 
to bis convietion, " not in the least that a deeper knoiriedge of 
the sapeisensaons as higher metaphysies teaches anything lib 
the opposite of these opinions; fiw the latter cannot be compared 
wiUi Uie fonner, which, as sapersensiionB, «e do not know ; 
bat because äiete exist in our reason prineiples which to enrj 
statement extending our knowledge of these objects, sets op 
an opposed statement apparently jnst as well fbonded — ^reason 
thas desboying her own attempts " (Hart. vm. SS3). 

The peculiar oharaoter of this conflict indwelling in reason 
and the extent of its operation presaes with eepeeial force for 
illnstration throogh metaphors and analogies. It is more 
especially the idea of legal prooeaseB and their modes of 
settlement which is need for this purpose ; this is carried ont 
now in one way and now in another ; and if we link op the 
separate features we obtain a &irly connected image. From 
the very beginning the eonployment of the analogy of the legal 
process indicates a definite maxim for the treatment of tiie 
matter. The antithesis that is really at hand is not on any 
Bccoont whatever to be weakened or sappressed ; here, too, is 
Talid what Kant said on another occasion (in discussing the 
conflict between the philosophical &onlty and the theological) : 
" This conflict cannot and most not be set aside by means of 
a friendly settlement (amieabiS» comjwntto), bat reqoires, as 
a legal case, a judgment, that is a legal statement by a jndge 
(the reason) ; for it coold only be set aside through confusion, 
concealment of the sources of the disagreement, and &dse repre- 
sentation " (Hart. vH. 350). On the other hand, the straggle 
should not be carried od as a war, in the hope of a Tietory 
being aohiered through force and power, but as a legal conflict ; 
the goal is a legal situation, an eternal peace. And the critique 
is able to provide us with this, since it takes all its deoisionB 
from the IwBic rules of its own prooednte, irboM vaUdtty no 
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one eta düpote ; ia tiüa ny it penetntei to the Boaree of 
the düpntea themBelreg (Hart. wi. 600). 

The case proeeeds in the following fiwhion. Both putiee 
eUim Bole poiseMioQ of the troth. The eonrt to vhieb they 
a» invited to nuke thdr appeal fi» legal decision is that 
of reason. Here we produce the statements and counter- 
statements, " bo that tbej may defend themselves, terrified 
by no menace, before a jury of our peers, that is, before a 
jury of weak mortals " [as above (Müller), p. 889 : Hart. Hi. 
838], And reason pronounces its verdict, not throngh the 
dictates of force but aooording to its own eternal and on- 
ebanging laws. Now it seemed to Kant that in matters oon- 
eeming metaphysics " the case on appeal was almost ready for 
judgment " (Hart, iv, 468), and he foond it to be his own task 
" to write down the records of this Uwsnit in fall detail, and 
to deposit Üiem in the arehiveB ot hnman reason " [as above 
(Möller), p. 564 : Hart. iii. 470]. In carrying this out, we see 
that he is especially oonoemed to illnstrate the oontrast 
between ate attitude of the parties, who employ every means 
to gain on appeoranoe of right for themselves, and the in- 
eomptible reason, rigidly insiBtent upon aotoal trath. The 
parties heap up proofe, after the &Bhion of a political speaker 
who thinks that one argument will do for one set of people 
and another for another (Hart. v. 62SS). They take advent^ 
of oarelessneBs on the part of their opponents, since they are ^ad 
to allow the validity of their appeal to a misunderstood law 
in order to base their own unjustifiable claims npon the repu- 
diation of the same law (Hart. Hi. 306). They bring forward 
hypothcBes as " reliable " witueBses, although they are nothing 
of the sort, because " eaoh of them requires for itself the same 
justification as the fundamental idea" [as above (Mnller),p. 621 : 
HarL n«. 613]. It occnrs also, as Kant shows in the case of 
the ontologioal and ooamologioal proofs, that appeal is made to the 
agreement of reason and experience, as to two witnesBes indepen- 
dent of one another, when in reali^the flret "ohangeehis dress 
sad voice in order to be taken for a second " [as above (Hnller), 
f. 4S9'. Hart. iii. 413]. If all these means prove unavailing, there 
temaini the argument that a right has been acquired by long 
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Bsage. In «11 tliese cmob the line of ugnmeDt is nstuJl; sot so 
madi to bring proof of one's ovn podtioD w to di^mte tha opposite 
position, u if one's own right would be Bbengthened with the 
iqeetion of the letter. Beason ehows itself, howerer, to be 
deaf to sU Uiese utAil proeeedings. It insists more eqieeiall; 
that ewh should proceed with his osse directly — throng tnm- 
soendentsl dednetion of the gnnmda of proof-^eo that it osn be 
seen what his rational claims are able to show for themsdves 
{Hart. m. 634), Bnt the parties oannot respond to this 
demand ; it is aeon apparent that each is strong only ao long as 
it attacks, while the defiance at onee reTeala its weakness. Each 
party oan drive the other baok, bnt no one of them ean legally 
establiab ita own position. Snob an obserration leads reason to 
test the supposition that is common to both ; it seeks " while 
watching a contest which on both aides is carried on htHtestlj 
and intelligently ... to diseoTer the point where the misnnder- 
standing arises, in order to do what is dime by wise legislatora, 
namely, to derrre firom the embarrassment of judges in lawsaits 
informatitm as to what is imperfectly, or not qnite aecnrately, 
determined in their laws " [as above (Müller), p. &42 : Hart. Hi. 
808], And it shows, in porsning this task, that the ri^t is not 
to be fbnnd at all where the parties are looking for it, bet that 
a new standpoint, based upon a superior principle, mnst be 
sought. If, howerer, both parties, with their claims, are to be 
rejected by the judge, and the dogmatic use of pure reason is 
finally to be abandoned, this does not mean that its pdemioal 
use is to be given up. 

" The case is tot^y different when reason ha« to deal, not 
with Üie verdict of a judge, but with the claims of her fiallow- 
citizens, and has to defend itself only against tiiese claims. 
For as these mean to be as dogmatical in their negations as 
reason is in her affirmations, reason may justify herself nr' 
&v9pwrov, so as to be safe against all damages, and win a good 
title to her own proper^ that need not fear any forragn claims, 
although arr' ak^un it oould not itself be estaUished with 
sufficient eridenoe " [as above (Hüller), p. S98 : Hart. tii. 498], 
This&ct aoqoirespeonliar importanoe in its application to pnwtical 
reason , with whose spedfie nature we shall very shortly be oooified. 
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Binoo in the sphere of tbeoiy the critiqne oonfineB knowledge 
to the Tei; nanow department of the objeots of poeeible experi- 
ence, while st the same time exhibiting the a priori conditiona 
of experience, it allowB reason to retain a possession whiob is 
certainly redooed bat is indispatable, a property that can no 
longer be challenged. The conflict that has been described 
preserves reason ' ' from the «ilombers of an imaginary conviction, 
which is often prodnced by a purely one-sided illosion " (Hart. 
m. S93). "To deny that this service, which is rend««dby oiti- 
oism, is a pontive advantage, wonld be the same as to deny that 
the police ooD&rs apon us any positive advantage, its principal 
oconpation being to prevent violence, whidi citizens have to 
apprehend from oitiEens, so that each may pnrsne his voca- 
tion in peace and secority " (Möller, p. 698 : Hart. hi. 3S). 
Should, however, the qnestion of legal justification direct 
itself ag&inat the a priori fonotions themselves, then Kant replies : 
"There is also on original aoqoisition (as the exponents of 
natoral law express it), and, in oonseqnenoe, an acquisition of 
that, also, which previonaly was not in existence at all, and had 
nothing to do wiÜi this case " iHart. vi. 37). 

If, aooording to the foregoing, the sphere of speonlative know- 
ledge appears to be the arena of unceasing feuds, the situation 
is different in the practical region. Here reason (by virtue of 
the idea of freedom) is in possession, and the legal claim, even 
of oommon human reason, to freedom of the will, bases itself 
upon the consciousness and the admitted presapposition of the 
independence of reason from merely subjective determinative 
oanses (Hart. iv. 80S). Here, therefore, those who make a 
positive assertion may lay the burden of proof apon their oppo- 
nents, and since they are quite certain the latter can never pro- 
duce proof, they can be equally certain of theix own possession. 
" Where determination according to natural law ceases, all ex- 
planation ceases, too, and there remains nothing save defence, 
tiiat is repelling the objeotions of those who claim to have seen 
further into the true nature of things and therefore blontly declare 
freedom to be impossible " (Hart. iv. 307). " As against our 
opponent ... we are always ready with oar Non UqueU This 
most inevitably confoond our advetBaty, while we need not mind 
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his retort, beoanm we can alway« fkll back on the sabjecttre 
maxim of nason " [as above (MöUot), p. 696 : Hart. w. 49S\. 
In aocordanoe witb all this, practioal pbilosopbj ia to 
expect help from the thewetical in the waj of obtaining 
peace and Beoorit; for itself against external attacks, which 
seek to render insecare the groond upon which it is bnilding 
itself ap. In partionlar, the apparent conflict between nature 
and freedom ia to be done awa; with ; for in case the work of 
inYestigation leaves it antoaehed, " the theory npon this point ia 
honvm vacans, and the btalist can take poseession of it with a 
good show of reason, e^>eUing all morality from its snppoaed 
(but titleless) estate " (^orf. iv. 304). 

The meti^hor of the legal process is nsed with pleanue bj 
Eant in other ways, besides in this principal application. Thoa, 
6a example, in the Conflict ((f Vu FactdtieM, in the problem 
of the Theodicy, in the polemic against Eberhard, and so fbrth. 
In each oase we note the indmation to treat a conflict raised 
to a higher plane as a legal qoestion. In the oase of the above 
chief problem, instead of a legal process, the closely related 
analogy of a dnel conducted according to definite roles ia not 
infr«qaently employed. The dogmatic parties are the oom- 
baiants, reason the impartial umpire ; the coarse of the duel 
is chaisoteiised by the &ct that — in the ease of the apogo^oal 
mode of proof that is here oustomaiy — each oomb^ant has 
the advantage so long as he attacks, and loses it aa soon as 
be fights defensively. Thus he who has made the last attaek 
appears as the victor^ This metaphor is usually employed 
in a very general way, and only occasionally is it carried out 
more in detail. Thus we have, for example: "In order to 
be oompletely equipped you require the hypotheses of pure 
reaaon also, which, although but leaden weapons (because not 
Bteeled by any Ut of experienoe), are yet quite as attong as 
Üiose which any opponent is likely to nse against you" 
[as above (Möller), p. 624: Hart. iU. 61^. Or the nseless- 
neea of äte attack is illostrated, as, for example, in the Critiqiu 
oj Pvre Reaaon (Müller, p. 607 : Hart. t». 508), where we 
read: "The shadows which they are oleaviug, grow U^ethar 
again in one moment, like the heroes in Talhalla." 
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In the ease of ancb a duel, East has in mind the idea of 
» legal oondition ultimately to be realised. In this aimile, 
too, we note the influence of the legal idea. Snoh a i^rgmxig 
and penetrating application of this idea is characteristic not 
only of the theoretical eonoeption of the task ; the whole is 
also ethically vitalised and wanned by Uie £a«t that the goal 
of the critique of reason is looked upon as Üie production of 
• secoro l^al oondition, the rg'eotion, without room for appeal, 
of all aqjustifiable claims. For our philosopher, who repeatedly 
called justice tiie apple of God'a eye upon earth, who wu 
Btined by nothing so much as by injustice, and who belioTed 
that, "If jaetioe be defeated it is no longer worth wbile for 
nun's life on this earth to continue," the work of ecientifie 
inTestigation could not be raised higher, in a moral sense, 
than in lotting upon the serrice of truth as a struggle for 
justice. 

Since our prenoas treatment of the subject has been eon- 
oemed principally with the general philosophical procedure, 
theoretical philosophy has naturally occupied the foreground. 
But we must not omit to note that in the field of practical 
reason, too, ntunerons metaph(n^ are to be found. In this 
case they do not combine to form such definite groups; but 
nevertheless, in the main, they serve a common purpose, which 
is to make as clear as possible the shupnesa of the moral 
antithesis, the inadequacy of all external assistance, the necessity 
for the putting forth of all oar powers. It is rather general 
fandamental views and valuations than a systematic conatmotion 
which it is here sought to illustrate and impress. It thus 
becomes easily explicable that the metaj^ors here employed 
are more closely related to traditional and popular ideas than 
those mode use of in the sphere of theory. Fundamentally, 
they are more chantcteristic of Kant the man, than of Eant 
the philosopher. For this reason we can afford to dispense 
with a fiirther examination. But a single example will serve 
to show with what minute conscientiousness Eont proceeded, in 
this case also. It is a question of illustrating the opposition 
between man's inherent nature and tiie moral law. For this 
purpose he uses a comparison with a orooked piece of wood from 
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wbich nothing stnigfat oan be nude (Hart, iv. 149 ; vi. 198). 
Bnt in order that tiiis m«; be eomiaeh«i(M witb porfeot 
exaetztess, tlie philow^dier feds bimedf eaDed opon to explain 
the concept "crooked" (Jtrwnm) bj distiiigaishing it from the 
concept " slanting " or "aakew" (tdtief) (Hart.vi.491 ; mi. Sfff. 
In the case of the orooked, we are eonoenied with the inner 
nattue of the lines, in Hit case of the slanting, with the podtion 
of two fines to cme anoth«. Therafbre, in making use of 
the etmeept "etot^ai," the oppodtitm to the m«al law is 
made to i^pear as an inward Üiing, and not as a |vodw!t of 
ontward eironmBtanoefl. 

At the elose we m^ be pennitted to reeall the manner in 
wtüeh Kant giree met^ifaorioal exprennon to the general raaolt 
of bis woil:. 

In (be pre-eritieal period he emjdojred the image of the 
circle retoming upon itself to reptesent the oompleteneM of 
(he investigation (Hart. ü. 204) ; and in the retiospeet we 
read (Hart. vHi. 663) that the pnte reason "in deacribtng 
the oirole of its boiison, poeeeeses — aa each — an mbmited 
range and swee^. It eui thos prqjeot itself oat of and beyond 
this 'bonme of time and space' into die sapeTBensaal^here. Id 
so fax bowerer aa it iterates within this earth ^beve, it u 
' cribbed, cabined and confined ' ääur bj canons of morality, tA 
which it gains cognisanee by nitoe of its own inner light, or, 
by the effect produced vfoa it by its knoidedge of thenetieal 
dc^mae, whidi as these eonstitnte part tA a formal system of 
morals, thus aoqoire a jnactieal dogmatic validity within tha 
area of its earthly orbit Hence it is that the pore reason per- 
petoally recnra to a final aim (rfXoc) and (his takes the form of 
the highest good to be wron^t and songht iat within the present 
poetore of things,"* (Hart. viii. 663). Further, however, we 
read that the critiqnBofreasontDmsnpon two hinges: the ideality 
of flpaoe and tune and the reality <A the oonoqit of Iraedom. 
" Both hinges are eqnally contained in the totally of all etat- 
ditions subordinated (o one another" (Hart. vwi. 678). 

• Hda fraa tnnriatlon of an esoapttonaUj difficult and obaeon piniga 
in Eut, ha* DiMt klad^ bMn niFj^led t^ tb* Bsr. W. 8. Hacgowaa, 
ILA., UlD. (anUuiT of " The IMigloiu PhUow^; of BodoU Bookm "). 
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BeasoQ is Bammoned to retnni from its high flights into 
the roperseiiBnoiis regions : "We found that althongh we had 
thought of a tower that wonld reach to the sky, the supply of 
materials voald soffioe for a dwelling-honse only, soffioieDtly 
roon^ for all onr bosiness on the level plain of experience, and 
high enough to enable as to anrrey it" [Crit. of Pwe 
Reoion (Möller), p. 667: Hart. Hi. 47S\. 

IS Baoh a limitation as this should excite objection, Eaot is 
able to reply: "He who marks ont rooks, has not therefore 
placed itbem where they are" {Hart. viu. 76S). In reality, 
however, he believed that the loss affected only the monopoly 
of the sohools and did not in the least hart the interests of 
hnmom^ {Hanrt. Hi. S6-6). Moreover, it is not intended that 
the preoedenoe assigned to the practical reason should lead 
to an idle pasdvi^ on the part of the theoretical. The latter 
has not done its work once for all ; for since the germ of 
the errors that it destroys lies in tiie reason itself, and the 
illnsioti it battles against is natural and unavoidable, its task 
is a constant one; ever anew error will show itself, and ever 
anew we shall have to put forth effort to force it bat^. 
Philosophy remains ever armed (against those who ccmfnse 
the phenomena and the things-in-themselves), and is a constant 
oceompaDiment of the activity of reason. It is tme that 
oonfliot 08 to comprehension is not a state of war, bat in times 
of peace, too, the powers of the sabjeot (who is plaoed in 
^parent danger by the attacks made npon him) shonld always 
be kept in training. Philostqihy shonld work for the oontinaal 
vivification of man and for the warding off of the sleep of 
death {Hart. vi. 493). The qrstem of pore reason mast be 
" coBtinnally inhabited and kept in sound repair, if spiders 
and sylvan spirits (who will never fiul to seek refoge here) 
we not to occupy the bnilding and to make it unfit for 
reason to inhabit " (Hart. «m. 678), " The speoolative 
restriction of pore reason and its practical extennon bring 
it into that rdation of equaiitj/ in which reason in 
general can be employed soitably to its end, and this example 
{ffoves better than any other that the path to m»dom, if it 
is to be made sure and not to be impassable or »wi>iniuiing. 
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mast wiüi ob men ineritably pasa throngh eoienoe" (Crit. of 
pToct. Beaton, truu. Abbott, p. 261 : Hart. v. 147). Thus &r 
Kant 

It will perhsps be of some interest to conBidet Eant'a as« 
of metaphors independently of the thread of his general trend 
of thonght, «hioh we have jnst been following ; and, as it were 
reversing onrselTes, to take np onr position not in ^e thonghts 
whiob the nutaphors are employed to Ulnstrate, bnt in äie 
departments of life drawn npon for metaphorical porpoaea. Id 
this way we come to iuik which spheres of general hmnan 
ooltmre, which of the interests of the age, which aspects of 
social and practical life, and so forth, presented themselves 
more especially to his mind aa snitable for his purposes. We 
shonld, for example, see in what feshion he made ose of the 
politieol thoo^ts and Talnes of his time, in what a charaoter- 
istio way, if for the most part only lightly in passing, he 
introdoced ideas drawn from oommenual life into his expositions, 
how gladly he tamed to astronomy for assistance in illastraüng 
hia prinoiples, and so forth. Bat all this is significant rather 
of Kant's individnality than of his philosophy ; it wonld be 
Talnable in other connections than those with which the preaent 
disoosaion is concerned. 

Let ns content ourselves, therefore, with casting a look 
bookwarda. Oar investigation was not ooncenttated upon a 
single resnlt and therefore cannot oonclade with snoh an (me. 
Its endeavoor was to give a oroas-seetion of the whole, aa 
seen from a standpoint that is oanally overiooked. This 'tim 
has been attained if äie matiifeld material has oonsolidated 
itself to give a certain onity, and thereby to some extent to 
illnstrate the charaeteristio mode of thoo^t, the intelleotoal 
oharacter, of the great philosopher. 

At first sight, the metaphors employed by Kaot seem some- 
what oonunonplaoe and aninspiring ; it may even appear that 
they do not contain mach that is significant or new. Bat the 
more we follow them oat, the more we pnrsae their connection 
with the leading ideas, the more their charaeteristio nature 
becomes apparent, the more we become oonvineed that th^ 
serve new ideas and that in this asrvioe they themselves aoqnire 
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a meaniog different to that whioh they bsTe cooTsntionall; 
poaseflsed. The tremeDdoiiB tnutsfonnation whioh is sooom- 
^ished in the wori: of Kant, a tnutsformation that penetrates 
every elmaent and affects even the most immediate aspect of 
things, is witnessed precisely by the difforent ose, the different 
aooomplisbment and the different appearance of that whioh 
is commonjdaoe and lies close at hand. Sooh an independent 
shaping of the simple forma is the sorest token of real 
greatness. 

With r^^ard to the tendency in whioh the metaphors are 
employed, it is obTioosly dogmatism, in its rationalistic form, 
against which they are more especially directed. From this 
standpoint, the of^osition to rationalism may be reckoned 
RB the predominating element, and an inclination towards 
empiiidsm may seem to be revealed in the rejection of the former. 
Bnt a more detailed study must make it dear that both the 
choice and the development of Hbe metaphors annoonoe a 
decided movement away &om all empiricism ; on« needs only 
to recall the fixation of boondaries, the gaining of a touchstone 
preceding all investigation, the analysis into pure elemcoite 
after the fashion of chemistry, the systematic ooDstruction 
oorresponding to the idea of the organism, and above all the 
selection of the legal metaphor. In all the foregoing, the 
activity of reason presents itself as goiding and decisive. Kant's 
alienation from empirioiBm seems to be rather greater than less 
than that from rationalism. Although the philosopher places 
himself in opposition to the latter, in the manner in whioh he 
answOTS the qnestions, the &ct that he selects Üiem at all and 
the way in which he puts them proclaim the unbridgeable gulf 
that separates him from all empiricism, even of the most refined 
description. His criticism is br rather a movement within 
rationalism (in the wideet sense of the word) against dogmatism, 
than an approach to empiricism. If Kant opposed himself less 
severely to the latter, this was not because he felt himself 
more in harmony with it, bot becanse an empirical method 
does not touch the problem with whioh Kant ma predominantly 
occupied. If it be true that men come most violentiy into 
conflict with that wbieb is near to their own position, the 
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oonfliflt itMlf bMomea • wAdmi ot innar oammamty. It 
ii bo* thftt ia thi« »Moning we mnat not plaöe Euit too 
Basr to ntioiulunn, in Üb» onitoBniy müm of the tens. 
PreoiMly the metaphors themselres may reckon m « pati 
proof of the completely dicneteristie D»tnn of his thon^t. 
With tbeir independetioe uid fbree of oonviotioti they are 
able to bear witne«, in the pnaoiee of ooolliotmg interpeta- 
tioaa, to the Üioroogfaly oharaeteriitio natore of the great ontieal 
philoaopher, inoapable at this natura ii of being brooj^t ander 
any gomal oono^. 
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BAYLE» AND KANT 



Fin has dealt in a peooliar way with Bayle's infloeooe and 
the T&lnatioD of his work. His writingB, aod the ZHcUonnaire 
in particiliar, made an immeiige impressioD apon his contem- 
poraries ; the leading intellectual circles — at that time the Cotuia 
rather than the UniyersitieB — ^were intensely excited b; them ; they 
Btimolated Leibniz to the prodaction of his most popular work ; 
the greatest monarch of the age of the Enlightenment pro- 
claimed himself, both at the beginning and at the end of his 
raign, a disciple of Bayle's, and in the midst of all his man; 
ocoapations fbond time to make an extract from the Dictionary, 
which appeared in 176S and 1767. t 

Then, however, Bayle fell very much into the baokgronnd, 
his place being taken by the later leaders of the Enlightenment. 
He was looked upon as a mere foremnner, although in reality 
he possessed mncb that was characteristic. Finally the reaction 

* PmBS Batlb: b. 1U7, d. 1706. Bionght np m > CklTinM, Bayl« 
baouiM OMiTwtod, In hit jouth, to Utaaux OftthoUolim; bnt rotnraed, booh 
•Her, to OklTlnlRit. After liolding tha ohür of philoaophj knd hlitory at 
Botteid«m fi» Kmia yaMri, Bkjla wm forced to tedgn in 1608, on Moonut of 
his oplalcuu. He piilillili«d, anumgit othez wotkl, > oilU^aa of Mklmbonrg*! 
Bitlory 0/ OaMnitm ; hia gTMt DietloMUHn (dMling wlUi Ustoiy tuA 
oritioimi, enlugad adit 1709 ; edit, by Uklaeksz in i vol*., 17M); »nd 
JAwmUm d4 la ntpNUJjN« dtt kUm. Bm Lm awn* d* Bai/lt, 8 toU., Ths 

t For tatVbta detail* ei Fredailok the Oreat'i relAUoneliip to Bn^le «ae 
SeUet*! admliabli work SUtdrich dtr Otmm olf PkUoaopk, in p»rtionlar 
pp. 16-19. 
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■gunst the Enligbtenment affected him, too; and when, in 
the nineteenth c^Ltnt;, occwnonal stadents called attention to 
him, and bo prominent a man as Fenerbach took up his cause, 
a proper ralution and an adeqoate knowledge of the man were 
still lacking ; and even now we may say that there ia a lack 
of gratefd recognition.* 

For tliiB bte, the man himaelf and the eharaoter of his 
writings cannot be held free from blame. Whaterer may be 
the tmth, howerer, in this respect, historioal joBtice demands 
a proper Talnation of this thinker; and it is all the mora 
necessary to insist npon this, as hia problems are not yet oat 
of date. 

We have already occupied ourBelTea with Bayl6,+ and it ia 
mavoidable that the present stady shoold, to a slight extent, 
oorer the same ground. But the present point of view is a dif- 
ferent one. In the former case, it was om first oonoem to throw 
a certain measure of light npon the man's attitade towards 
religion (whicb was peculiar, and at first sight almost incom- 
prehensible) ; but in the present study, it will be onr aim to 
keep in mind his intellectual character as a whole, the inner 
construction ot his thought. In the latter case, the first 
nocessity must be the accnnte establishment of that which 
distingnishes and separates Bayle's thought from comnu» 
Boepticiflm. We can hardly follow Ub ideas, howerer, without 
becoming awara of certain approximations towards Eant 
When we fix Eant's position we most easily perceive both 
Bayle's greatness and his limitations. Conversely the juxta- 
position may serve at the same time to throw tight upon the 
specific nature and the snperior character of the KaatJMi point 
of view ; it may thus be regarded also as a contribution to the 
study of Eant, although there will be but little direct mention 
of him. 

* Bnuiatitea mti (Bm. d.'itm mcndf, 1803, Aogaal ; p. U4) : A im cmt 
jKH qtiü V aU, Ami toute PlMoin d» mom lilUrature, im «CMyte pitu 
»iitgulitr d* eiHgratituä» m de Pii^iitttioe d» la fOtUriU gtu e«M A Piim 
BayU. 

t Bm my getawMt wH t A.«fiaUt, pp. 186-806 ; Pttrr» Bafl*, dir from Bktp- 
(titer: mm piyehologiaehe AnalyM ("Pi«» Bajla, tba fpmM BMpUo: » 

pITohologloal HMtlfBiB "). 
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In Rttemptiiig to boIt« tUa tuk it is impentirel; noBBBMiiy 
to beep eletrly b^re onr eyes the difTerenoe between a aoeptioal 
and a oritioal mode of thonght both in the theoratioal and in 
the praeticsl spherea. The. Bceptio deniee all poasibiUty of a 
positiTe knowledge, all acienoe in the proper aense of the word, 
Bioce he confines human thought wholly to senaation, with its 
relativity and its unoeacdng change. At the same time it 
becomes his peooliar task and joy to attack and destroy th« 
appearance of dc^;matic knowledge in the opinions of mankind, 
and in partiealar ot the learned ; and in the Performance of this 
taak his wit and acateness enjoy brilliant triumphs. Similarly 
in the practical realm he recognises no good other than the 
nsefid and the agreeable ; the aspiration does not in this cat» 
get beyond pleasure, with its individoal differences and on- 
ceasingly changing nature. Valaea like fixed principles and 
duties necessarily disappear, being looked upon as the mere 
illusions of an overstrained metaphysics or a brooding 
pedantry. 

Quite otherwise is it with tbo critical philosopher. He holds 
last to knoiriedge; he will not let go of the idea of the 
good ; be believes in the working of some kind of reason within 
human existence. But this reason seems to him azoeedingly 
diflicnlt of attainment; only under particular conditions and 
within certain limits is it accessible. Here, too, there must 
be a strnf^le against homan vanity, a destarnction of every false 
appearance of knowledge. But the struggle for truth no longer 
seems hopeless ; although it demands from men much hard 
labour and much resignation. The way towards afBimation 
leads through a bitter negation, but the belief in a final affir- 
mation is firmly retained in the midst of all negation; and 
if, in this case, the sphere of human capacity ondei^oes severe 
limitation, we feel all the more confident in the secure posses- 
sion of that which remains. 

This not only makes the work deeper and richer in content ; 
it results (as compared with scepticism) in a totally different 
^rpe of life. The sceptic is careless and light-hearted ; he is 
satisfied with osceasing movement ; his life acquires great 
facility and takes on the form of an entertaining amusement. 
19 
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Internal tensioii, oq the other hand, lends to the criUoal 
tjrpe of life a great eameetneas ; here we find a severe wrestling 
with redstances ; here, life is no matter for amnsement but a 
diffionlt, although ultimately froitfol, work. 

Nothing exhibits the great gnlf betwem these two modes 
of thought BO dearly as their fbndamentally different attitudes 
towards the social environment. The sceptic, knowing no 
positive troth and having no inner cenviotifln at stake, ends, in 
spite of all his wit and mockery, by adapting himself to his 
Mivironment and comfortably swimming along with the current 
of the age. His higher olaims upon troth will, however, cause 
the critical philosopher to break with his environment and to 
set hnt little valoe upon ita opposititm. The scqitio Montaigne 
was beloved in all qnartera and remained on the best footing 
with the Catholic Church ; while the critic Bayle was in con- 
stant oonfliot, and was compelled, for the sake of bis convic- 
tions, to leave his btherland and his family. 

When we consider these iimer differences and remember that 
the sceptical and the critical elements are in Bayle's case 
usociated and interwoven, we shall not be soiprised at Üie 
resulting complications. Bnt at the same time the solution 
of the problem promises to be peculiarly interesting ; for we 
cannot do justice to Bayle without separating and individually 
valuing the different tendencies which, as they first reveal 
themselves, are often fused together. It is in this way that 
we shall become clear as to what separates Bayle &om Kant, 
and what permits us to regard him as a forerunner of the 
great critical thinker. 

In this connection, theoretical and practical philosophy afford 
different views. Let us begin with the theoretical. As a 
sceptic, Bayle here followed, in essence, the traditional path ; 
he made use of the arguments which have been current since 
the days of Grecian scepticism ; for example, be insists upon onr 
seeing things, not in themselves {let objett en eux-miTna), in 
their "absolute nature," bat only in relationship to ourselvm, 
that is to the isolated individuals, with their inexhaustible 
diversity and their ever-changing situations. There is not one, 
common, and uniting truth ; bat as many tmthi as there ate 
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men, and this mdividnal troth * is eoncdivöd of, in erer 
Ytryiag bsluon, aocording to the momentary psychic states, 
bodily eondiüons, and bo fozth. At the same time, however, 
there are indications of s new method. Original, for example, 
is the image of the perspectiveB, of the different points of view 
(point de mte) from which we see the things, and arrange them, 
according to out natoie, in this or that &shion. A speoiflcally 
modem spirit is in realiliy rerealed by the thooght (which is 
pat forward with peculiar emphasis) that we grasp ouraelTes, 
and oar own condition, throogh oar ideas and opinions, and are 
therefore by no means free of error even in that which seems 
folly certain and immediately at hand-t We think of oar wills 
as free ; bnt it by no means follows that they are so in reality. | 
Oar convietionB are not oar fall property in the sense in which 
we &ncy them to be; often we do not so mach believe, as 
beUere that we believe (ilt croyent on Ua croyent eroire). This 
Baying — which, by the way, seems to occnr only once in 
Bayle (utide " Sooinios ")> was probably handed down by Lich- 
tenberg to the nineteenth centaiy, when it became a fkvonrite 
oatch-phrase. 

That we deceive oorselves often and deeply, with regard to 
oarselves and others, is dae, in the first plaoe, Bayle asserts, to 
the dependence of oor intellects npon oar interests, a view 
which (in common with the I^enoh moralists of the end of 
the seventeenth centory) he defends in a maltitade of ways-l 

The interests of individoals, of sects. Mid of peoples are, 
however, different, nay often in matoal oppositicm ; onr jadg- 
ments will aocordiogly vary very widely; we shall regard a 

* See (MOTM dmr* (baaoelorth nfemd to m oA.) n, 33aa: La vtriU m 
ptiU a^ »i lUt nt dtvrnU parUeiUUr*, »I pour owui dir*, individimll«. Cttt 
dme Vidt» partiouliire da ehagim Tiomm» gui ut A ehaaun *a MriU. Wa 
quota from the Srd edit, ol B^le'i DiefwmiwT», kud tnim the 1796 edit, ol 

t oA., m, 781b : HMH wMmm mjiU d dei Jmmm idUt de ot {u« mohi 
c^parUmt tfftetiBtment. 

t od., in, 6ei& : la prmm» du /ratK arbitn Urit d« of fpf now MaJoM 
fiM fwtrt ötmt m( dtmM de UberU n'a rwn qui ooiMaimqut. 

I Bee, lot example, od., n, 1986 : It oour m m wmlaatt point fwndra 
fiM gw rMprit gui e*i ordmairtmeat *a dupe, ckercha dit amui pour u 
mmntmW. 
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certain thing m ri^t wlien uefal to », uid wnng «ben 
mjurioiu to lu ; the mme condnet will be nguded fimduMB- 
tall; diffflrentl; Meording to wbether it is pnotwed by our 
friendfl or our enemies (ef. fiar «xuqrle, o.d., U. 1766). 

Bayle songht to demoostrste this pndominftBee of snbjec- 
tivity more partieaUrlT with refarenoe to the treatment of 
history and thereby arrired at a Pj/rrlwititme hUtoriqmt.* In 
the easiest way, thioogh smaU aHeratiims, historical ooenrifliues 
are oapable of being interjnvted in entirely different ways; 
moreorer historians tell ns, not so mnoh what took plaoe in 
re«lify, as what was said amongst tiie wions peoples and 
parties with regard to the erents-t 

The emphasis laid apon the sabjeetivi^ (d historical repute 
appears is its true light when compared with Üie entirely 
nneritical mod« of thon^t of his age. Bayle stands oat as 
the pioneer of a historical oritiissm ; tiiere is so donbt that 
he powerfully inflneneed Voltaire's treatment of history, and the 
Utter speaks of a Pjprhonimu de Fhittoire. Bayle's serriee to 
historical eritieism is indeed worthy of a more detailed deserip- 
tion and valoatioD. 

The dependence of onr judgment open onr intereste, which 
is the mun cause ot the conflict and inaacnri^, appears at the 
some time as an insurmonstable obstacle to the ^ogress of 
troth and enli^tenment. For the intereste and needs of bnmoB 
Booiefy remain essentially the same in aU ages ; they are not 
dependent apon Uie degree of enlightenment Tbos we may 
not hope that superstition will ever disappear, or that reason 
will ever rale is haman affairs. 1 

* Of partioQlAr impoTtaooe in thb oontwotton mm Um intmdnotorr raiBartc 
to Uw CriH^a* of Ou HUtorj/ of CMomiam bj Ibfmboiirg (in Uu Moond 
Tol. of tha 0.(1.). 

t o.d-, n, lOs: eomnuparla Mule froHipoiMoft da ^tutqimwtot* tm ptvt 
fain (Fun ditetmri fort lamt mh diaoown impfa, dt mtm»par la m«I» tnfn » 
potUion da gv»lqutt l »wiiif iwtiiaj I'd* ptutfairt df TactfoN dwtnond* lapbM 
otmmmU« Taction la pltu twrfwUM. 10b: jt n» lit pmqii* jamai i Im 
hiitorient dam lav»* de m'ttutrmr» dtt ehatat qtti Mtontpatitu, mauim U» 
mtHtpoursanoir ea qyuVwdU datu (AdfiMnaMm ttimtKM^ittpartiUtmr 
U*ehoamgui mtotUpatUu, 

% In putioulkr, we the utlola upon Fnadaof AabitaitheDU., U06A: 
B jl a dmu titUt Bomain» pbuUun oiiM giw wIm taiUm Im tfip***'*'** 
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Bayla, however, did not direct his soeptioism merely ftgamst 
the ooBtomtry roaüne of li& or a^ainst historical traditioa ; 
he finrnd soope for ita emidoTmeiit in büi tre»tin£>nt oS modem 
setenoe, and espeeiallj of the ourrent philosophy of the age. 
Deeeartoi, orerthrowing the whole traditional content of know- 
ledge, made the qoality of being evident, witit its deamess 
and distinctQeu, Äe critoion c^ troth. Bayle, howerer, brings 
forward serions doabts as to the »liability of this criterion ; be 
cannot overlook the aalgeotinty which is contained in the 
ooneept of eridence. All puties have alleged that th«r 
assertions were evident ; and moreover ftUe ideas often seem 
evident to oa. On the other hand, we rnnst part wiUi mach 
bntii that is indispeaa^le to as if we regard as true only that 
which is evident. Whan, however, the oriterioB of troth thu 
gives way, when we find no secnre hold either within or without, 
does not the very possÜHlity of any knowledge of troth dis- 
^ipear?* 

ThoB sceptioism inenadngly strengthens its hold. It seems 
impossible in any way to escape from it. Bayle never folly 
overcame this difficulty on the theoretical side; it is always 
ready to break out afresh, and clings to the whole work of his 
thought. At the same time there must be something more 
in the man than mere Bceptieism. Under no oircnmstances 
eoold his life-work have so consolidated itself to a whole, and 
become so peneteating, if positive convictions had not taken 
root in him, if men's minds had not hteai moved by his earnest 

durermU avaii Itmgtew^ gw'cU«. On owra two« paittr d'un tUeU taoant d im 
tUcle flu« utoant ; cm choau U m changenmt poiiU. H «it vroi, qu'eOt tont 
nitt dan* I»i»i4ei»i d'ignf^anc* ; mctm Vigiuwanetn'tiaUpMiU la atale boum, 
nimSmtUtprineipaUattutdtlayrfiirmaticm. L*m bMoim d'uti« eommmiaaU, 
tcmtpowttnourrir gut pour m log«r oomnodtmtni, VinUrtt que ronaoaitd 
miMtrar a'uccp*t^t»tma>dtl'bitndicori»id» neKtt omsmtn* d'EgHit; tout 
e^w>tiimtqit§eonfltdta itacriptiom* rmntmatM Jm priviUgM d'vn otrtaiH 
toint, et d'un» otrtame ehaptlU et Sum eertaiM» ftte. Or lee beeoim dont j» 
parle Tte tont foiiit M^elt auee vieieeiiudee de la Uimiire el det Uitibree, ill tont 
de tow Im tmu ; U» lomt U» mime» tmu wn lUel* d'ignimmee, et eou* «m »iicU 

' 8M,lnp«rtloulu, Uwnrtida"P7nhu"liitIu JJiatKMWMtv, aSOT.'i'ily 
avait mte marine A lagueUt om put a ommat t re oertatnement la veritd, ee urait 
VtMmtee : or P4oiäemee n'eet pat time üüe marque, puie gn'tUe comHeBt d dee 
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sbng^e for tnitlt. Bnt how was fltteh a conflict possible in the 
absence of some sort of belief in tmth, some hope of troth? 
Aa a matter of fact, in the midst of all his seeptioiam, Bayle 
did not lose mob a belief, a belief in an actual truth (taehlicks 
Wahrheit), prooeediog from the nature of the things themselTeB, 
and independent, not onlj of hmnan opinion, hot eren of the 
irill of God. He expressed his inmost oonviotion when he 
said : " As the just live by fiuth, a philosopher, too, must lire 
by his fiuth ; he, too, cannot allow his judgment of thioga to 
be dependent npon what other men think" (autrre* dkten. 
m, 287a). 'Vnth all his skill and ingenuity, man can do 
nothing, finally, against troth; ultimately everything that 
is dependent up<m fidsehood will collapse.* From the stand- 
point of scientific method, therefore, only those Amdamentals are 
sonnd which are deriTod firom the object itself, never those 
which represent the thon^t and opinion of man. From the 
atandpoint of such a eoDTiotion, Bayle strongly attacks " the 
anthoril^ of the greatest number," the nsnal procedure of 
counting the rotes rather than weighiog them (in connection 
with Pliny's saying, Numerantur MetOentia, non ponderantur), 
and for his part demands the opposite method. More especially 
in the case of historical and dogmatic truth does be feel the 
majority method to be inadequate. Such statements ring with 
a note of genuine personal conviction. For Bayle himself 
was in a minority in his own country ; and this minority must 
frequently have endured the ezperieooe of being forced to 
give in to the miyori^. Only an appeal to a truth superior 
to the opinions and desires of men could afford any adequate 
protectioo against such an oppression. 

But Bayle, naturally, could not leave his conviction in this 
merely general form. It became necessary in some way to 
oonvert it into work. This took place through an enei^tic 
concentration upon formal logic, to which a very high value 
was assigned, its principles reckoning as irrefragable. In this 

* a«e o.d., I, U6b : SoMtWMm* nous d» oftte jurole d« B. Ptntl : '• Notu n» 
pHtRHi* Tim oemtr» la vtriti." CttU imUme» ttt owni «roM A I'igard 4»t 
v4riU* <U la floAirs, ju'd Tigard de c«Um d» la naraU *t dtla rtMlatitM, Km 
orUfle»i,neii fraud«* pimui», itm* U*d*totirid» notr* prmdmte§ I» tmuMnt »i^lit 
bnp oourti, jwond im U* «mploitpovf I* mmong*. 
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Oflse Btyle newt made nae of anj sceptical argomente. Saob 
a coaviotioii is in harmony with Bayle'e method ; in the 
gpiritnal conflict logic is to him a main weapon ; it gins him 
I^easm« to rednoe the disanssion to formal Byll<^;ismB, thereby 
undermining his adTCraary'B position. A peonliarly nsefiil 
method of approaching tmth is, in Bayle's opinion, dearly to 
separate and effectiTely to bring to recognition, those general 
principles which are so easily concealed behind the pecnliaiitiea 
of the indiridoal cases ; in this way, in particnlar, we shall 
be able to advance beyond the party standpoint.* It will be 
shown later how this method is greatly strengthened, in the 
moral sphere, by objectiTe considerations. 

On the theoretical side, Bayle employs a characteristic 
Boientifie method apon which he places complete confidence. 
This is an analjrtioal prooedtue, which sorts ont that which 
is confosed, shaiply emphasises contrasts, and at the same 
time obtains a number of important positive principles. It 
corresponds with the general natttre of Cartesianiam ; but in 
many of its details we have no difficulty in rec(^;nising Bayle's 
own oharaoteristicB. 

It is the contrast of the imperfaot and the perfect, and of 
dead nature and living spirit, which supplies the basis for his 
conviction of the existence of God.f A second point apon 

* Bm o.d., n, 16S : Onjponrrait neourir d ww tiUthod» fhia ftuiU, jui at 
d4 rtduänU*pTiaoifMp<itticuliand«* mature» qiMl'cntraiU,dä4tpTiHeipn 
pbu gtniramx, car par ee moygn <m p»ut tnlrepr»ndrt let ditputM oppoiiM taut 
/aire aueunpr^itdie« ava dogm*» que I'on a d^jd iiablia. 

t o.d., III,33S<i: ■rdMtNMfm^nsu'uMbofiMroutapMlMqpMgMiKnirlnH' 
oontwrHon. O'mI da poter tabori pottr prxno^ gve Htn d^imparfail «t p«ut 
meitUr de »oi-mlme, et d* etmeUire de id que la moMre tiant mr^arfaite n'emite 
poiKte ttteietoi rmi tmU ; gv'ell* ett done tU pniMi» de nan ; gu'il y a done 
ufM puiuantw itnflme, wn MprU iMMwntMKnunt parfait gw I'a orti. O» 
arrivt par lit Hlrmitenl el promptemant d la retigion. 

Further, S40a : ITeit oe pa» dt louleM let ehoie» ineonegvabUa la plu* 
iiteimcavable gua de dire gu'ima nature gvi n* mU rtan, pU na eowcaU Hati, 
•a oonformt parfaitemtnt auee lobe dtemeUee, qWelle a *tne oetMiiU gu« n« 
^ieart* jamais det route* s»'il fattt ttt^, et que dam la iiuiUitud* dee faeuUSt 
doiU alia ett dou4e, it n'y an apoint gvi «m fatu tet fimeUont ante la demiire 
riffuiariu t ConfoU-on det loitE epti Waimt pat iti itablie» par una couia 
inlelligenle t Sht eonfoit-on qui puistent Sire txteutiet rigiMrenmU par una 
eauti gm itt let eowtait point, et qui ne lait pat nUma ju'aUa toil au -monde f 
Vout avez Id metaphytiqiiemenl parkmt I'mAvU lepiui foible de Fathtitme. 
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iriiieli speoülraipliMisiBUkli« the diiUnctwHi between ouiteml 

and immateri^ BabsUneeB, the energetic rejeetioii of msterUliBm. 
Among the proob for ft nnity of the soul, anperior to all oom- 
binaÜODS of matter, one is of peenliar interest, namel; the totality 
of the object as viewed b; the xsiätj of the perceiving sabjeet,* 
a Üiongfat whioh ahowa a relationahip with Kantian lines of 
ai^nment. Farther, Boyle had no donbts witii regard to tlie 
mnltiplidty and manifoUneM of things, and in so far inclines 
to the «tomistfl, while he sharply differs from those Unitaire», 
who, like Giordano Bmno and Bpinosa, saw only a nngle 
snbstanoe in nature. This method of penetrating analyüs, with 
its marked seleotion of distinotionB and oppositions, is fbrUier 
illostnted by the judgments passed npon other thinkers. Bayle 
is throo^ont in opposition to those who are Cacile in the 
oombinatioB of opposite opinions, who would bring about, 
in partioolar, an everiasting eompact between theology and 
philosophy; while he oheerfiiUy welcomes everything v^iiah 
gives prominence to the individoal peculiarities of the Uiings 
themselves and hinders an unalgamation. Like all other 
thinkers of any importance, Bayle has a charaeteristie oon- 
oeptum of the history of philosophy. 

We pereeäve, in all the foregoing, a positive type of thought, 
which, with all its fineness, oantion and reserve, is fiur 
removed from mere scepticism. 

Jnst at this point, however, we come, in Bale's case, to 
the greatest complications. He cannot increase our demands 
npon knowledge, as he does, without coming into contact with 
immense diffionlties and in some way having to reckon with these. 
Certain central points seem to be secure, but they do not jran 
together to form a whole ; and it is above all things intolerabl« 
that at important points we mnst set ap and retain assertiona, 
without being able to refnte the objections whioh rise ap 

* Diet.,Aiti<A*"JjMuAjfpt,"noia: ü nt riiuUtrait de oM» eapaoiU auemt 
aett dt eonttoMonee, »t gonr U main* e» itramU dM aeiu d* cowwaiMawa» 
fortdifftrma di cwm qn» mom nptrimaiHtmt; car iU iwtM rtprittntmt tout 
wt oijtt, tout *m arim, toMt «m cAmmJ, «te. ; prtmit ioidantt qv* U tujtl 
affteU dt tamU I'imag« d» at* eij»t* n'ttt poimt dtoinU« «n pbmmtn partim, 
tt far omti^tmU gut Vlwmme aiUaiU gu'ü pMM n'«t( jmmf eorportl ow 
MOUrwI OK eompoU dt f hMMi» ttret. 
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■gsiost titem. Or «gun, in tlie oue of aenow proU^u, there 
may be only a limited number of poeobilitiee, and on a oIomt 
examination none of theae may show ÜiemselTei to be praetioabl«. 
Bayle doee not so mach diaooia these qoeetions in general as 
attack them in the eaae of partioalar problems, which ooonz 
again and again and thtu make a moat lasting impresnoo. In 
thiB connection he is ohiefiy occapied vith the problems of the 
freedom of the vill and of the origin of evil ; bot he brings forward 
a nnmberof other qaeationa,not BO directly oonneoted with religion 
and morality^ ftud he oonsideni it of importanoe to lay down 
the principle that the OMnplioatton does not first take its origin 
in the relationBhip of reason to religion, bat that it fiüla itself 
vithin the qthete of reason — that the contradiction is within 
reason itself.* Altboog^ it is in aooordanoe with the onsyste- 
matie character of onr philosopher to confine himself to indi- 
vidnal problMOB, these problems are nevotheless of sach central 
importanee, or tiiMr oonseqoences are of sach signifleance, that 
their treatment brings with it a Tiew of hamaa knowledge as 
a iriiole. Thoa Bayle, all the while soggesting general views 
in oonneetion with paitionlar iiutanoes, often ooonpied himself 
with the qneation of the psychic life of animals, whioh seemed 
to him to ioTolTe an insolable dilemma. On the one hand 
animal psychic life presents all the qnalitiea which are at the 
basia of the independence of soul life as ctmipared with corporeal 
life ; and should we nndentand this a« a result of mere material 
inflaenoee, we can hardly refiue to grant a similar oonseqoence 
in the case of man. On tiie other hand, if we grant animals 
an independent sonl, it will not be eaay for na to reject the 
idea of the immortality of this sonl, an idea which we are 
aoeostomed to regard as impossible of acceptance. 

* oJ., IV, SBa: feppotUian «nin la rMlatiim »I giMlfNU maswMt 
dt Is roiaa» n'ttt paa plwi d oramdrt gvt I'qppotitum gu* m Itmim ttUrt 
~ I I'aftKMTfltt grvmilrmmmtl m Tom «royaU giw 



dornt Im teoltt rttmUitmU mtr prttgut timi*i toriti tU »ujtU pnmemU mami- 
fldtmmU It o wri ratw . La nriton tit urn fiir» oti Ut itotm U flm tUamt' 



4 touU <Mtnmot «Ptu It* mii p ww at la n aiww, tt ehaomt ngtUt gMlgiMf.t«u 
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Similariy, naj with a itUl mom penetrating «ritioism, Bayl« 
difflnWM the ftindamantal oonoepto of natural phüoaoplij, the 
problems of nutter, of aztenmon, of moTMnent — thd my aam« 
proUenu irhieh modem phyneal aeienoe plaeea in the fore- 
ground. Thai, for öxample, tiie infinite dinnbility of nutter. 
Oar thinker demandi thig and jet at the aame time learee oa 
nnable to «dre the objectionB which ntggeat thanaelree. Yet 
thia inability doe« not pterent him from aeoepting inflnite 
dinaibility aa an evident pnqionti«) (p,d., m. 1068a). The 
{noblem of extouion ia handled is a thoronf^ fubion. How 
ean we in any way oonoein of an eztoided thing? Does it 
ooniiat of mathwnatieal points, or of atoma, ot of infinitely 
dirisbl« parta ? Whoaoerer affinni one of theae positiona maj 
indeed oariy on a moeewfnl oonflict agaimt his opponents ; bid; 
he cannot establish bis own Uiesis. Finally the thongfit fbreaa 
itself upon as Üiat the eztennon does not exist at all oatdde, 
bnt ia in onr own thon^ts atone. And this satisfies Bayle that 
extensicoi ia flloaory. The ooooepta of time and morement offer 
düBealties at least as great; and mathematios, too, Mid partiiH]' 
la^ geometry, are looked apm aa entirdy onaeitMn, not being 
oeenpied with anythiiig oorresponding to a reality outside onr 

The qneation arises : What oonseqnenoe are we to draw from 
all this confusion and complication? Most we abandon Üiose 
doctrines against which irrefutable objections are raised ? This 
is not Bayle's c^nnion ; he holds that there are doctaines which 
we mast retain olthongh we cannot oreroome the oppoaii^ 
aq^nments. To recognise the proofs of a doctrine as inadequate, 
ia not to give ap the doctrine itself. The situation becomes 
xaon difficult when asiertionB directly oontradiotoiy to one 
another claim equal tmtb. A more exact examination then 
shows, with ease, that each of theae aaeertions possessea an 

• 8Mo.(I.,IV,S666(from«MtMttoD«lbbNUii:):JEUM(i«.,nuth«]MtlM) 
<M fwJtwf foi w an abitnotiau ; «Hw mf potm l g^'U y » rM lUm mt hot* d> 
«off« Mptit dn tttptrfloim tarn* profautidnr, tt an* UgMi itmi IwyMT, «1 dm 
poMtj aoM oNowu dwMMwi*. La plupa rt dtt itmontWatiaM g4om»triqitn 
«mt/owUMMr mI<i; Sok Ü «'«Mtrit giit C4 n» taut giM d« bM«M«( briUmu 
/MtAMi, dnU (MXr* »orrU m rtfOU; e'M(.d-<Ur«, «uu «tiit« d'o^Ttti «ndnw, d 
SHoi nm n't*t mmbla b i* wülONf hart d» noir» mpriL 
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BflTaiitage in attack and a disadTUitage in dflfenoe. For in 
the fint case it benefit« by all the difficulties which »dat the 
opposing Tiews ; while in the latter its own difficnltieB assiBt its 
opponents. Or, expressed in other words, the indirect proof b; 
refatation of the opposing theories is as ea^ as the direct 
eatablishmmt of the thesis to be prored is difficnlt. It thus 
follows that to carry on a pbibsophioal conflict it is necessary 
only to change one's standpoint, to proceed from defence to 
attack; and that the material for conflict will never be 
ezhaosted.* 

When all the foregoing is taken into aocoont the strnf^Ie 
for truth assnmes a Tory nnpromiaing appearance. Again and 
again the matter becomes a mere party afhir ; again and again 
that which we thought seeore becomes inaecore. Oar reason 
seems prepared to support any and ereiy assertion ; it is like 
a &ir where each may purchase what he will, or a runner who 
never rests ; it is much better adapted for refhtaticm than for 
proof, for destruction than for oonstmction ; it may be cominred 
to Penelope, who onraTelled by ni^t what ahe wot« iy day ; it 
is incomparably more proficient in showing vritat things are not 
than what th^ are.f 

■ i>ie(.,M7S&(Ktiole"Ronriiii"):MHMo<fteraMft,MiMM<l#()uM,n'M 
pamnmt pJw, Mwm loi^oun In moiftM it m rtUotr, di» gu'ttk abamdomu 
U parti d» la difmuivt, pour agir efftHtiotmtnt par diMrtim «t par ritoniom. 

t Fn>m the bmnmenble pMuge« in wUoIi tlili view flndi azpiM^n we 
iiMTfleIeot»ooapl«:o.(i., 111,7786: SitaraitimMaitd'aeeorda^teatU^mtm», 
on dtorait Ur» piitu fOclu gu'«ll* faoeordAt mal aiitrntnt aote stitlgMnimt 
i» NM artiole» d« niigian, mai* e'tit mm ooumtit gvi «m fait o* ^arrtttr, 
tt 9«( oomnu iiM autrt Ptntkp» dtiritU •Ut-mAfw xm prcpr* owirag» ; 
"diruUadiftoatitiuUalquadrala rottmdit" (HoraiM); «0« Mt phu pnpr* A 
dtrnoHr gtt'd bdUr, tOt eormalt mimuB m 2**« Im ehoitt nt «hU paa gti4 
M su.'*Um «Ml. Forthu: o.d., IV, iHa: Ctm gvi aiU Mm «tvdi* It 
dicUtMnain dg Mr. Bof/U, y out rtmarsui faeUtmtnt ow dtux earaetiru, Tim 
qu'ü itabUl ooMtammmU tomtu Ut foil qui U u^ It conporu pit noirt 
raiton itt pltu eapaiU dt r^uttr tl d» dttmirt fu« tb prowotr tt dt bdUr; 
ynfii n'r a prmgH» point da matiir t pkikaophiqva ow thMogipt« »mr gnoi tUa 
nt farm» dt (Ni gramdtt diffieuUU, dt manUrt pt* tio» vntlait la «iHcr« aoto 
tm ttprit dt djiprft «uai tmt qu'elU pttU atltr, Toit m trouvtrait «OHcwHi 
rMwl d d» fdclma tmbami; qu'ü y a de* doctritttt tr*t ctrtaiiitmtiU 
vtrilMtt gtt'tUt eombat par dti oljtetiont mtohiblti; gu'il font aion u 
mofutr da ett o^f*:MMW «n rtoontuiittaiU Itt bcnttt ifoiUt dt Fttprit 
tamoiK/. 8m ■!«) IT, asa, and tha ZNel., 7006. 
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We find oanc^Tes oonfronted, theo, nHk the mnsrinUe 

doctrine of t, oontndietion within reason itsdF. E«it attacked 
this problem in ByBtenutie bsbion; he son^t to tmeutii the 
Bonree of the «mtradiction and at the same time to win a 
atandpoict flecare from all soefiticisD. Throng his niiliiiiwii 
of reason, liia exact ümitation of human capacity, be beüeved 
himself finally to have orereome all sceptieimi. Bayle, on the 
other hand, does not get beyond the eetabliahraent of the &at 
of a contradiction. He thna nnaToidably finds himsdf in a 
desperate position ; * his eritioal procedure cannot guard aganut 
the influx of a seeptieal mode of thaof^t ; his affirmation always 
retains something nnreconoiled, salgeotiTe, forced. We eannot 
indeed be sntpriaed that its genuineness was freqnoitly donbted. 
Li reality, however, a tbotonghly individnal thinker like Bayle 
has the right to be valoed aeeording to his own natore, and from 
this point of view we ean easily anderstand his pomtion. He 
was indnbitably in earnest in his conviction that it was iMit 
necessary to reject a doctrine becaose certain objeetions to it 
could not be reftited.t It remains obvioos thnragfaont that hi« 
chief strength was in attack and in n^;ation. He is never m<ae 
brilliant than when called npon to deal with academic scienee.! 

* He WM hinuelf dMplj oomdotu of thia. In the Diet., 3U3a (Orid), lu 
glvM ft moriag Mooaiit o[ man's btnat ateoggle: Im chcttt 1m pUu ofpoiMt, 
JabimiinHUiUiiArmMMsmltmUpokUitmiPliomna.aitMM'iiitn m iiBmt 
•mIm, *Umm taloMMwti mom* Ott »ait, pitu eroit-on laeoir ; ptmi o» »ait pirn 
»ent-tm »on «jpioroMM, pbu »'» x po»t f-o» i fiearter du droU clitmm, 

t O.d., IT, 764 ; iw pounoir pat repondn d 4m otjteHomt n'ttt poittt pomr 
moi MU rai»on d» ni»Ur wte doetriit». 8«e alio IT, 43d, when he dMorifaaa 
hinualf h foUowi : U pout»» ncniiMt wm objtotitm, il la fait m^m* irilbr, 
n I'on vtul.mait e»n'»tl paifM ligtu ^'Uamdanmt Udogriie,qu'ttl» combat; 
Me tortber, 45b. 

J A Uephisto^wUu) qoality {■ Nvaalsd bj tha nraaatio panage In tha 
NotmUes Mnt (1789), I, 993: Lo mMleur parti d pmdr» dont to 
phUatophit, e'tit da t'attaehtr d'abori d la »ekotatUqw, ^aecouütmmr »om 
Mprit am eMm^rra dM wnrntnaua tt am obtfroction« dt mitopkf/iiqm, 
tt o/pri» dt vow Iw ty*UmM d» pAytfjiM ONOMtn« et madtm». H »ufflt do 
»avoir Phitioir» 4» la pliilo»opki», ^€»l^-dir», e» qm ckoqv» leeta dii, oar 
durtiUüyaprt»pi»aitlatUd'ine»riitud» dam lot unt» pi* dam» )m omItm. 
Quand mm» fr»» m logigue, »ae}u»-l» bton gwlgue dtfoAtoKtt 2«'#U* toit, 
il tuffit d» ttptrtuadtr pt'eU» a *st tMOfFM, «t «Mrtowt gnoNd OH Mut-An bom 
IhMogitn: gya)tdvoui*»re»»i*phy»iqu», doim»»-f bmt* voir» ati»mliom, mail 
oiM tMtfouri m vüe Ftlat d* prteoptour, par oA J» eraifu bim gu'tl faui i m 
potior : afln gv» e*ta vout oblif» d'<^pr»ndr* btaveotipdtebot»i! wir IcMOMb 
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We otmiot ri|^7jadg8 Bftyle'a speoifla ohuaoter naleM it 
be eonsidflrod in oonneetion irith the hij^; peenliu uLd oont- 
plieated ntostion of hia age. A aew mode of tbonght bad 
ariaen, making the inadeqoaoj of the traditional position of 
knowledge Ml; clear. A critical and rational method came 
into the aharpeit conflict with the scholastic method, which 
minted together lüatorioal aathority and logical a^^ument, and, 
in {»rfcieiilar, soogbt to amalgamate Üieologieal conviotitm and 
philosophioal proof, beliering itself to have proved with an 
elaborate dialeotio that which was operaÜTe from the beginning 
as a presapposition.* This artifioial oonstntotion, fall of (»hi- 
tradictiona, now began to be shaken ; bat the power of construc- 
tion was Tsry &r from being equal to that of disintegration. 
The ommbling-down onavoidabl; spread from the point at which 
it began to the foondations themaelTos, and endangered the 
general position of reason. This bad the elEect, in partienlar, 
of oaosing men to remain lai^y boand, in the very fimdamei^s 
of Am thon^t, to the same ancient elements which ätey so 
ahoiply lepadiated. Nowhere is this seen with greater clearness 
than with respect to the fondamental concept of tmth itself. 
The inner eompUcatioos of the matter forced our thinker to take 
np the idea that quantities, nay, whole departments of life, which 
ap till then bad seemed to lie ootaide the mind (snch as extension, 
and the gsometrioal troths), in reality have no oatflide existence. 
This reflection might have induced him to seek a new kind 

M loMM pUUt mgrn an Mom6r« it» choui gn'tm ptiU «natigntr gu'au taUitt 
^'onpmU avoir A m tnuigner bim um, 

* Bajle jnstlj «mphulsed that in thJs loholMtlo woi^ phUoaoph; wu bjr 
no meMW merely > hmiilniMd of theology; see especially o.d., U, 86Ba : Tout 
U$ OUologitTU, dt ^mlqti* parti {u'tl kÄmU, apris aooir rtlmii tant qu'ii leur 
a pM ta Ttvilaiioin, Se m^rite da la foi, tt la profondtw dt» mytUrt», vitnngnt 
fain hommage d» tout oeia ema pitda du IrOtit ds la rouow, at ila rteownaiutnt^ 
guotsw'ilf Mt I* d i mn l pai m aMant d» tnoü (ntOM I«ur coitduiU ttl UN langaga 
ONW eaprauif et äo^uenQ ^ut U tribunal tuprimt tt qui jug» «k demitr 
Tttaort tt »an» ofn»! d» tout c* qui now »at propott, t*% la rautm pa»la'»t par 
1*1 axiomti dt la lumiir* nattirellt, oudtta lUtapJiyaigtit. Qu'onn« dit* done 
plu» qw la thtologit at une rtine doiU la philotopkia n't»t que la lervantt, car 
U» thtologitttt aues-ntimt» tinwigutnt par hur eimduil», qv'U» regardant la 
pkiiMcphieoomm»lar»ü—ttlathiologi4ooimiulat»nia»t»: tt d* lävitimtnt 
Iw «forlt at Im oontortwn« gu'ili UtnNt A Iwr eipril, pottr iviter ^'et tu lea 
aeouM S'Urt oantrairt» A la towM fhHotophit. 
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of reality witfais the mind, to fbllov the path iriiiok Kant 
panmed with Booh BoeeoBS. Bat the tboronghl; ime;8taiiistio 
B&yle was not able to do this ; * he remained tnie to the tu 
eonoept of farnth, whioh nndentood, b; troth, an af;nement of 
oar ^ideas vith a raati^ sitaated outside oonelvea (adaquatio 
intsüectat et r«i) ; from this point of view to attribate a thing 
to the mind alone seemed eqaivalent to deolaring it meroly 
imaginaiy. At this point, and beyond thia point, we have 
obnoasly to do with the eontradietory eharaeter of a time of 
transition. The sntijeot has more sharply separated itself tnaa 
the eOTironment ; it confronts the things in independent refleo- 
tion ; it sees them more and more receding from itself. If, at 
the same time, it will not give op the idea of an appropriatioD, 
if it insists upon a foil agreement with them, then a contradic- 
tion ia obvioas, and a movement towards radical scqiticism 
becomes onaToidable. Snoh a deTek^iment most ooeor m(»e 
especially in the case of saoh a man as Bayle, in whom 
refinement and strength of feeling far exceeded creative impolse 
and capacity ; in sooh a case as his there ooold be no thooght 
of solving this enormous complication, bat only of in some way 
adjusting oneself to it, and this adjastment will hardly have 
mooh signifioanoe outside the individual. But in spite of all 
Boch limitations, we mast not allow ourselves to forget how 
important was the service which Bayle rendered in bringing the 
matter into a state of flux and energetieally placing the problems 
in a position of prominence. It is bne that he did not, like 
Kant, open np a new world from the standpoint of the sabjeet ; 
bat he enormously strengthened the ktter and thus helped to 
prepare the way for Kant's great work. In the sphere of 
theory he found his solid ground in the forms of thought ; he 
did not consolidate them to a whole, as Kant did later (thos 
taking up the struggle against the wotld, and from this point 
reversing the appearance of the latter); hut in his general 
aspiration, as well as in important special points, we cannot fail 
to recognise a certain connection with Kant. 

* He dMoribM hlB own maUiod M foUowi (o.d., IV, 74U) ; MantwuuOtm- 
MM ooHMgwiMi, gttf M fUUitd d nM momm g^t'd doymotiMr; f» ttomtai» 
aaniirtdwmgtliimf0Mi»iUmtAid^vMafaqa>t,UmtM<ewittmir». 
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The relatioDship of the two men to «me another in the Bpheie 
of morals is closer than in that of speculation. Ba;le ma; wery 
well be r^^arded as a precnrsor of Kant, both with respect 
to the content of morality and to its valnation as the fixed 
core of li£B, although at the same time we mast not OTeilook 
important distinctions. In the case of morality, too, a sceptioal 
and a oritioal element are operative tog^ether with Bayle, bat 
their relationehip is no longer the same, and the soepticism 
shows itself in another direction ; it does not attack the basic 
principles, bnt oonoemB itself with the capacity of moralify in 
human ^airs. 

A scepticism which extended to principles would declare all 
morality to be an illosion, recognise no motire force for oondnct 
other than the pleasnre and pain of ii^Tidnals, and tolerate 
no such qoantitiee as law and daty. Bat no one oonld be 
farther removed than Bayle from sneh a mode of thought. For 
he asserted with the greatest enei^, sEBrming it again and again, 
that there existed a good-in-itself b^ond the realm of utility, 
and that c«iain actions are in themselves beantiAil or hideous.* 
This moral element in man cannot have been produced by mere 
education and habit ; it is not a product of social life ; such 
an e]q)lanation, so Bayle considered, was valid only for the 
special application of morality, and not for the basis of con- 
science or for certain ideas which are common to all peoplee.t 
This valuation of conduct comes rather from a moral oon- 
eciousness dwelling in our innermost nature, from the 
conscience ; it is true that this conscience, too, oomes fivm 
God, but it is independent of the podtive religions. Bayle 
fbuf^t, in many different ways, for the non-d^iendence of 
morally upon religion. 

■ Bm, forsumpla, o.a., m, Utt: taniton, loM laeumattaohesdt DiMi, 
pnU guslgiMifoit p«rniad»r A Vhomm* fv'tl y a dtt ehoiti kmwUtM, git'il ut 
baau tl touabU d/täm *anpat A cam»» d» I'vtiiMqtiS'jnTMittU, maUparotgu» 
etia t*t eonformt i la roiwH. 

t In tha o.d., m, 7096, It ii ihown that monl laws shonM not be baaed 
upon ftn agreeuunt of tbe varion* peoplaa, bnt Uwt In UmIe OM« it ii ou dut]r 
ds oonntUfp Im lote dt Vorder* tt Im iditt giti mmm dieouermU Im prm^pt$ d» 

Bm o.d., I, 671b, when Bayle flUniiMiii a weck with the tendeaof ot 
which he ii obrloaidy tn agieemnt. 
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He took « livel; interaot in attemptB wholly to separftte 
morality «nd religion (nieh u were already being made at tbat 
time)." He isdined to the opinion that morality is wmmitiaHj 
äa same in all religions ; and he maintained that in religioD 
the prinoipal matter is morality. GoodnesB and holinen an 
inyariably regarded in popular belief as the main qualities ot 
the Diyini^, the optimta precedes the maximu* {Jupiter optimu 
moxunui) ; withont holinesB there is no Divine bleasedneaB and 
perfeotion.t 

Thus in religion we most look upon those i^ fiiUow Um 
moral teaching it prescribes aa the tme belierera. Und«r (he 
inflnenoe of snoh coUTiotiona, Bayle opposed, in the most decided 
fiwhion, all attempts to depreciate morally in £iToar of positire 
religion. This is peooUarly clear in his treatment of Old 
Testament personalities, who ace oft«] set np as models of 
moral perfectioD test their leligioos positicu shoald be 
endangered.! 

■ Ha ooovptBd hinueU, forezunpla, wlUi Mutln EnntHn, who procUmad 
a monli^ indepaodatit of nUfion, and obtaiuod > hMt of follomn 
(MmwimtMTH " Ccwifnur ") : Diet,, lOISi : Lai foliti d* iMi AOmntmd «on« 
monJreni gu« tM id^ df iartUgionnaiunlU, U» tdiw d» I'kanMlUH, Imimprm- 
liont d« la ntüoi*, m un mot U$ Utmiiret tU la eonteimt», pmutmi «wMtlM' 
dofu PttpHl d» I'hotmu aprit rntm* 3M* Iti iditi dtl'mMtHctdeDwit tt la fai 
Sum* vU d venir tuotUiU iffaodei, 

t o.d., m, 8906 : NM teime* tt tin« jkhmmum infinit «OM la lamUU n» 
ftndnti«ttt poiitt Dim htwviu;. 

1 That in neail; all tb» Dkt. utlolaa upon Uieae penwnaUtiM. It 
u]«, lor example, of David, 96ib ; Uprofintd nqwctgiM Vom doit aeoir pimr 
W grand mi, pour oa grand prophile, im nout doit pa» u^iehtrdedSit^prMiMr 
Ui laehM qvi m rtytooiUrml dan» la vit ; autramintfiou» domtarioH» lim OMt 
jtro/anu dt nou» rtprocher, qu'il t^ffU (t^n qu^tm» acttan aoit juttt q»'tiU ait 
M/aütpar emtaimM g»n» qut nou» vinm-ont. H n'y otarait riMt d» jriaw ;«M 
eela A la moraU Ohr^iimnt. R e*t «ntportoU four la vrau M%ioM, q*t la 
vi» d»t orthodox«» aoit Jugit par Ut id»»» giniralas ds la droitur» »t d» Pordr», 
966a w« read huther : J'odom qu'il n'y rim Id pU n» »oU conform» mt* 
prieept»»d« la politique »I aux imnnlionid» lapntd*nc»; mait onn» prm u mra 
jamai» qut Im loix aaad»» d» l'tpüt^ »Id» la morul» i&otr» d'un boM lirtiiiOw 
d» Diou, puiwffU a^prouo»r e»U» oonduH». 

Still mon MTsn »le his lemaika upon Sarah, 36106 : III (the Choroh FaUinti) 
out tacrifli !si intirita gMtrtma d» lamoral» A la rtputatian d'vn ttngulitr: 
«tp»u»'»nfauigu»jtn't^Uqu»dlout<»iue qm toiU ommA d» o»t »grillt 
ion vot de Oictron: Urbem pMloKtphia prodiO» dm» eail 
Xn ihu MM, aa in many others, Voltair* dM no mon Uu 
paths rtmok out bj Bajle. 
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No less is hie seorn directed against the practice 'on the part 
of the ohnroheB of judging dc^^atio irregularities mooh more 
sererely than moral laxi^, nay, he asaerta, of tolerating vioea 
while severely pnnishing errora in belief. From a detailed 
disonBsi(Hi of thia aabject (in the o.d., HI, 126& ff.) we may 
quote the following passages : " Jansen waa a man of the 
utmost moral atrictness, and he gave doe snbmisaioD to the 
ohoroh, bat he was not allowed to enjoy in peaee Uie praise of 
hia epitaph, becaose it was asaerted of him that he held iooorrect 
views OS the sabject of predestination." "If it was known 
in Bome that some Hognenots were gathered tc^ether in order 
to worship God according to their oonviotions, proceedings of 
the severest possible kind wonld be taken agaiiiat them and 
against the place where they met. On the other hand do one 
Bays a word against the oourteaaiis who have for so many 
eentories publicly carried on their venal trade in this, the 
premier city of the world." And in another place he says: 
" If GhUileo, instead of playing the part of a Copemioan, had 
kept a few concubines, no one would have troubled to disturb 
him \ " 

Bot in what consists the morality which Bayle pnta so bi^ 
above everything else? In the first place, tlie foundation of 
morality is parallel with the foundation of li^o ; jnst as there 
are certain uichangeable laws for thought, there are such laws 
for acts of the will. The most universal of these laws is that 
man must always will that which is in agreement vrith true 
reason ; * according to the decision the action will be beantifal or 
Dgly; virtue baa a natural and inward righteonaness (honnltetf). 
This formal thought, however, acquires definite content and 
emotional warmth in that this agreement with true reaaon 
reveals itself, on a closer examination, as faimeBS, as equal 
fastioe for all.t 

That the idea of justice, and not that of love or of homani^, 
should be the guiding principle of morality, imparts a specific 

• o.(i.,in, 406a-. eonfimn« d la ffroU« nMMM ; aMftboIII, lU. 

-f o.d., 8666 : Js mm; dir» que tont «zcaptüm il /out toumOtr» toulM Ut 
Jme morwiM A ettU id4e nalmrtlU d'i^iiiU qui oiun bien que la lumiin mtkh 
ffhyftjiM iUttfnwM tmU honmt vmant au taondt. 

20 
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ehmotsr to ill Bale's effivte to gm a monl ahape to MKntl 
lifc ; it leoda a poenliar wannth to hü «tn)g[{a cgunat the 
iqjmtiM iriiüh h« and hii Callow-beliarcn had to mdaro ; fraaUj, 
it alkm us to look npon him at a praotmor of Kant. 

At the aaine tim«, the oleratiaD of eqaal joatioo to tit* pMÜiaa 
ol «hief principle of nwwality it not, for Ba]4e, an abstnet 
doobrine ; it ii the tnie expnaaoa of hia own being and aqan^ 
tion. Liiing in the midit of the bit t ar c at atngf^, he aen^ 
to praetiM aqnal jistioe in tntrj direotioo, and alwaTi ta 
raoogniw with imputiaUt; that which «aa worthy of teoognitioB, 
whik «oaaaring all that deaemd ccBBore. He eertainl; had 
no naaon to be biaaed in fan« of the Jesoita, bat he took 
thwn, too, ondar hia protection when thc^ were nnjoat^ 
att aoked, and eodd be «areaatio at the e^Moae of their 
atta<Aen: "The Jeaoita have niffand the aame tUe iriiieh 
overtook Catiline: onnpUinta have been made againat thflv 
wUflb eonld not be proved, bat which were baaed npoo the 
fi^wing general argament : beeaoae they have done a eertain 
thing tiiereibre they are quite capable of having done thii at 
that other thing, and it ia henoe as clear as poaaiblB that thqr 
mnat have done the remaining things I " (Diet., 1741, article 
"Loyola"). Bayle nwntioiii, not withont pleasure, aome of tha 
mooking remarks of the free-thinkeia (««prtts fori»), bat that 
doea not [«event him from seeing throng and censoring the 
element of vanily in their attitude : " Vanity," be deoUrw, 
" playa a greater part in their dispates than doea oonadenoe " 
{Diet., 089). Emwa on the Protestant side, too, he nn- 
heaitattngiy reproved. Tbos Bayle was able to say of himself 
with good reason : " I eonld not fia^ive myself a sin againrf 
jofltiee and reotitnde {droiture) ; I woold be my own jndg« and 
proseoatOF, and it wonld be impossible for me to believe withoot 
pain that anyone believed me guilty of soch a sin " {o^, IV, 
778«; from a letter to Ancill<m). 

Now justice, and vritfa it mwality in general, appeara to 
Bayle to bo an idea inherent in the sool from the very 
beginning ; it is looked npon aa tiie content of the oonaoienoe, 
which judges our aetiona in a manner siqMrior to the interests 
and inclinations of the individnak. This oonaoieaee, thii ianar 
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Kf^t, WM zegarded by Bajle u the most oerUin thing in 
life.* 

NattmDj, Bayle did not OTerlook the wide diffwenoea between 
individn&lfl and peoplea with respect to mors] jndgment ; bat 
while a aoeptio would have regarded this aa endenoe of the 
lawleiB BabjeotiTity of all moral jadgment, Bayle throwi hii 
whole energy into the rcrjeotion of soeh a conclnsion. It is, 
aa a rale, the bolt of men tbemselTee when the nataral light 
of their ooneoienoe beoomee darkened, whether beoanae they 
do not seek it with whole-hearted eameetnesB, or becanae they 
allow their selfish interests to render themaelTee blind to it. 
In the fiwe of all anoh arrore there remains the fiwt that the 
moat general moral laws are recognised by all dnlised 
peoples.! 

A eertain incidental oonfnnon and insecnrity here reanlta, not 
80 mneh with regard to the principles, as in the case of their 
applioation, which easily falls under the infinenee of the 
partienlar aitnation and of selfish interests. For there is hean 
an eaaential distinction between speculation and morali^. &i 
äie first ease, the principles themselvea are nnowtain ; in the 
Beoond, it ia the» application which is more especially reaponsibla 
for the eonfenon.! 

* Wa hmj ban qtuta »,% »af nte ona ot two of tiu Qomeioaa paangM 
relonlng to thii point : o.ä.,U,810a; whereBajlaipeakiotthaJwmWravfiwaf 
ditUnttt qui nout aeeompofnt m lotu Umus tt an tout fan^ : o.d., U, 96Sb ; 
lAara wa h»Ta, ItntU n j jrimWpa «t wriomtU* gyu Ditu ripomd dimt Tdma 
d^ tout It» hmmui : U, lS9a ; A tigard da la eomnauaamot d» not dtvoin 
four lei maun la himiire rtveli« ttt n clotra gva p*u d» gm* s'y Jrompant, 
qmoMd d» bomt» foi il* oharekanf et qwi an tit. 

t o,d., □!, lOTa : »1 tnt lufflt gut Itt rigltt ia* pUit fAUtab* dtt mtmn m 
toitht oomenitiprngw partout, It qm four UtrntiiutilMMioimUmaiitimHti 
dam (oHtet lei loeiMi, ou Con eaUieait Peaprit. 

t Sm tha Terr noteworth; pwaas«- o.d., m, 8T&: Qua Phommi loU um 
orMtur» ra ii omtab li , tout güi il mm fioira, ü u'a» eil pae moimi vrat qu'U 
n'agUpmpieJaiMieeoniipmiuiUdieepntieift*. Habimla/oroedamlee 
ehomi de apMuJotion, da iu jwmI Unr de mouMMH oona^guaneM, ear done 
a»tte§orUd»matUreiUpioliebeameoi^piue porta faeUiU qu'Uadeneevoir 
da/aueprifwfpa* $m par lu faum* etmcluiiona g%'ü a» w^. Mail e'art 
lanU quire t}ieiee,guamdüe^gueitUm dee bomteima Mn . Nt demnemt prteque 
iamaU dona dw /ihm; prinüpee, ntmartt preeque taugotr» daw »a ecnttieM» 
im idia» de TtfüiU ne t mt l l», il mmW MoNmoiM pwfua totijtmn d Vmam- 
tofe d» m ditin UrifUt. 
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This being the condition of things, the dtief meuui tar 
elariflostion and raanrity, whereTer Uie matter haa beoome 
doabtfnl, ia the separation of the matter from the peenSoritiea 
of the indiridnal instanoe and its rednction to gen«al princ^ilaa; 
the trath will now be revealed to as with foil eleamees.* We 
most "look at the matter in a broad and general way and 
apart from our own speeial intNeeta and the ongtoms of oor 
btberlaod" (a. Q68b). 

Ultimately, therefore, the consoienoe, this light dwelling 
in th« innennost part of the soul, is the safe tooobstone for 
oondnet (this image of the toaohstono (pi«rre de touche) ia a very 
feTonrite one with Bayle). In the interpretation of the Bible, 
too, we most be gnided by the principle that nothing most 
eontradiot the oommands of the oonwdenoe. Only let u olii^ 
in moral questions to the simple and natural impresaiona and 
refrain from dispatations after the Eashion of the Jesoita. 

"Dispote as mnoh as yon like about l(^oal questions, bat 
in dealing with morality be content with simple oonunon senae 
{bon una) and with the li^t that is spread by the reading of 
the Oospel in the spirit. For if yon begin to dispute in the 
scholastic fashion yon will soon be unable to find your way oat 
of the labyrinth" (Diet., 1744, artiole "Loyola"). 

Bat with all his reliance upon the oonsoienoe, Bayle cannot 
deny that it is capable of error, that even an honest search does 
not provide complete security against such error, that there is a 
mistaken oonscienoe (eonadence erronte). This woold aeeaa to 
bring OS near to soeptioism ; hut here again Bayle resists the 
temptation. He digs down a stage deeper into the human soul 
and feeling. Even if conscience should err in its result, there 
remuns the honest aspiration towards truth, oonBoientionsneaa 
itself. 

We cannot get beyond that which appears to as as troth. 
« They may twist and turn as they like, they will put no 
certainty into their affair other than the certain^ of their 

■ o.d., n, 869a: J»eroU jm etOi oUractfOM diuipenU pkmimt mutgu 
jNi M tMttmU gv»lgv*foi* Mtrt notr» i^frit at caU* hmiin pitmitiv at 
tmiaana l la, qut *mam da Dtau pout ntmirar d bm» laa hommai te priaieipia 
gtHtnm da PigiiiU pour ttra iapimra da touAa da tout laa fr*oas(aa. 
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own oonTietion ; this is, Üiej will never show tliat it is oertün 
that they poseess the troth, but onl; that th^ believe tfaem- 
gelves to poBsesB it " (o.d., II, 5Gb).* 

Although this aabjeotiTe certain^ means bat little in the 
realm of speculation, it is folly Batis&ctory here, where it is 
all a matter of right feeling ; we may be oonvinoed that we aot 
rightly and so as to please Ooj, when we perform with complete 
devotion, that which oar best conviction tells as to be tme. 
ThoB finally there remains an absolute good in the midst of all 
division and oontradiotion ; there is a point to which man can 
retire to take refuge from all his oonfosion, and this point is 
the couscieDtioiuiieBS of his own feeling. Hence the snlgeotive 
element, which otherwise appears to fall away from troth, here 
aoqnires in itself an irrefragable trath. 

That which gives man firmness and confidence in himself, 
most also compel him to genoine toleranoe with respect to 
others. For one oonscienoe is as good as another, and no one 
has any right to force his conviction upon another: "It is 
an attack opon the right of the Divinity to attempt to force 
the conscience."! 

So fitr Bayle travels along the road of the Enli^teomeni ; 
he gives a peculiarly brilliant expression to its valnation of the 
conscience as the revelation of Qoi common to all, as the most 
fixed point in life, as the tooohstone of all eondoot. Then, 
however, comes « point where the roads go entirely apart ; 
namely opon the qoestion of the moral condition of homani^. 
It was in aocordauoe with the main tendency of the Enlighten- 
ment not to pot too high an estimate npon the difierence 
between what was demanded and what was attained ; man 
appeared to be filled with good intentions, and his shortcomings 
were looked opon rather as the oonseqnenoe of pardonable 
weakness than of any direct resistance, and, in particolar, as 

* Sae, for example, o.iL,n,48Bb: dan» la amdition oA u trown Oumnu, 
Ditu M eoiUtmt» Staigtr d« hU qu'U eharehe U phu «ot^nMuaiMfU g«'il powra 
•f giM onyatU Vaooir trowt», ü Poim» at y rigle la vie. Ula : U »tiffit gw 
la a>iMoi«Nc* Him ehoeu» M monin non jxu e» gu» U* dbjtU »ont «» mm 
mAnm, moil iMir naUtr» rttpteUo», Imr vtritt putativ». 

t 8m o^ n, T7b : e'ttt «m atttittat auurimmt eonln Im drotti dt ta 
iinimitt gw d» vovMrfomr la wnwwkm. 
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a nmlt of inadeqiute knowledge. All prograas in ooimeetioo 
with fioodnet ai^eared therefore to depend npon an improva- 
ment in knowledge. So the men of the Enlightenment thon^it, 
and BO they had to think, in order to solve the eomplioations 
with 0x6 means at their disposal. 

Bajle, howerer, was of a Tei; different opinion. In the fint 
place be was convinced that men do not act aooording to gen«ml 
propositions and prindples bnt aooording to imjRVflsiona and 
feelings ; " It is not the general oinni(m8 formed by reasos 
which determine oar eondnct, hot the passicsiB whioh fill the 
heart at the time being." * 

"It is one thing to expatiate opon beantifiil maxims and 
ideas ; it is quite another to apply these to the ordinary affairs 
of our existence. Beantifol maxims are like the sommits of 
mountain ranges &r removed from wind and wet ; bnt their 
application takes plaee tipcm those lower levels lAen it 
thnnders, snows and rains " (IV, 6896). 

"We are too cool when reason is onr sole motive foroe " 
(II, 281a). " It is natural impulse which at present posseeses 
the ruling power. One day its kingdom will ceaae, and then 
religion and reason will role over human conduct" (£1, 274). 

CoDvictionB of this kind fill Bayle with a profbnnd miatmst 
of the eapadty of all didactic prinoipleB and theories. He 
places no confidence in political syatema : " The passions of 
human natm« which grow out of one aiiother with inexhaostible 
fertility, will soon destroy all the hopes bMed npon these 
exoellent systems " (DicL, article " Hobbes," 14796). 

More eageriy still does he combat the inflnenoe of religioas 
dootrines upon human eondndt : " The great motive force of 
human conduct consists not in belief in the commands of 
religion, hut in the nature of the heart and its desires. Baligioaa 
belief is not the rule for human behaviour " (HI, 92b). " The 

■ Bee oA, m. eeb: 21 m aunt p« Im opMem fintralt ä» rMprtt, gwi 
nomdittrmi>mUiagir,m»UUtpauiompr4mUmiuemcr: Me farther HE, 
STo, 116. Boyle flnelj deeoribas the gndiul orccthraml of neeca ; eee m, 
S916: ia roitmmpmt tmUr tumm U Um p t r amm t : ell« m laitM tuMMr m 
triom^ht, ou m giMliU d* eaplict <m m gtuku dtftaOmm. XO» eammMt 1m 
fauitmaprndaHt qinlgw t tm p t, »tqi*it tUtnt iitmot, Uit tk ag rimt »itmertt, 
tt m^ ilU Uur äotm» to» agpTvbatioii. 
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heart does Hot become pun, throng ft mes« oonTiction of onr 
mysteries " (HI, 946). 

" The origin of immonUty is not foond in Ueh of belief" 
(m, 1026). "Beligion is not a cnrb, whieh is oapable <d 
holding in the pasäons" (111, 1066). It thos beoomes oom- 
prehenaible that however maeh men may differ in their leUgions 
opinions, in eondoot they are as similar as so many drops of 
water, and this for the simple reason that no one lires aooonUng 
to ioB {nrinoiples (see, for example, m, 4016). 

In addition to this ineffectiveness of general qrinions we most 
talra into aoconnt the fact that the natural impolse is nothing 
other than limitless self-love, and that in the boe of its power, 
oonnderationB of joetioe and ri^teoamMs have no abilify to 
assert ÜiemselTes. " The true principle of homan eondoot is 
nothing other than temperament, natural tendency towards 
pleasure, the tastes which people hsTo for certain things, the 
desire to please some one, a eostom acquired tbroogh interooorse 
with friends, or some other disposition, which springs from the 
basis of oor natme, in whatever land a man may be bom and 
with whatevo' knowledge his mind may have been stuffed " 
(in,88(i). 

If, in tite fiwe of this, morality, with its principles, appears 
stripped of all power, the matter becomes still more complicated 
from the bet tliat, as things are, we eonld not possibly get along 
withont self-love and passion : " If one were to deprive men 
of their errors and prejadices, one would render them nseless 
fbr the purposes of this earth" (11, 286). And this is vaUd 
in particular for the oontinnanoe of hnman sooiety. " It is this 
instinctive love ; it is blind love ; it is this love, indefiandent 
of reason, which maintains society " (II, 378«). 

When BayU ponders over all the oompUoatioDs which result 
from this state of affairs, fmd in particular when he oonsiders 
the amonnt of hombug and vanity which is exhibited in all 
our hmnan activities, he is compelled to r^ard nuui as nn- 
Bpeakably littie. He reverses, therefore, IVny's saying as 
to the greatness of natore being revealed in the litUe («Mm 
rervm natura nutquam moffi* quam m «üntmü tota tit), and 
observes that of man the opposite can be said, namely tiiat 
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bc U nevar mudlw thui in tbe owe of the most distiiigiiiilied 
mittdi. Wlut ft oontntft to the doetrioe of the gr o a tn a w of 
nu« igr mm deue de Vhomnu) vhieh wu soon to intoxieate the 
FVowh Enligfatenmcoit 1 

The oompliMtioni and oontndletioni idiioh hwe thnut 
tbemielTM npon u, are, howem, made still more acute faj 
the inflaww» of religion. The main task of the latter is the 
Boral pnrifloation of man, and we have seen how little it real^ 
»wwmpliahee in this diieotion. Nay, leligini threateoa, oo 
th« other band, to enhance Uie eril whioh it soof^ to ant- 
eome. upon its «oil the homan pasmons flomuh with peeoliar 
InxBiianoe; the most dnbions actions seem jostifiable iriien 
tiie; take place in the name and intarest i^ religion ; £alae 
weihte and measores are never more aativelj made use of 
than in religions eonfliets. Each is here boÜi jndge and pro- 
■eentor in his own person, each is here inclined to attribute 
to the other the worst actions and the most ridionloas motiTes ; 
the eame teligioiu commnuify will ehange both in spirit and 
in principles according to whether or not it obtains the n^er 
hand ; herenea are found where one wishes to find them ; the? 
are prodnoed by the act of oppression. Nothing therefore 
injures justice, the fundamental jnrinoiple of morality, more 
than religion does. Bayle exhibits peculiar energy in attack- 
ing the Christian Church along Uiese lines, sinoe the gentlenees 
and peaoefiilness which are inherent in Christianity should give 
rise to a very different kind of conduct. " Christian charity 
eertainly poweeses very remarkable privileges. It acts in the 
same way as injustice and hatred without ceasing to be Uie 
greatest of the rirtueH; #UfU fupms sua jura" (I, 6886). 
He reproves " the iigustioe of the Boman Church which de- 
scribes as fury and freniy everything that the other religions 
do against it, and praises, as piousnesH and holy seal, Ast 
whioh it does against tbe others" (II, 87b). He is partien- 
larly energetic in coming to grips with St. Augustine, whose 
com^pdU mtrare was a &voarito watchwMd of Üie perseontors 
of Ba^'s period. Making ose of the most exact knowledge 
of the man, alike in )aa greatness and in his weaknera (and 
few understood the whole character of St. Augostine as Bayle 
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did),* Bayle followed np bia ftvenaee of thoof^t, showed np 
tbe ooDtradictioDB involTed therein, uid exposed, in partionlftr, 
the serioofl iiynstioe whioh ooDBisteotly " oonverU a given 
action from a orime to a virtne solely aooording to whether it 
ia performed in the aervioe of religion" (II, 461i). Those 
who desire to nnderstand the psychology of DltramontaniBm 
fihonld stndy Bayle ; they coold find no better orientation and 
DO richer mine of information. Comprehensible, too, is his 
excited tone in those nnworthy persecntions whose lesderg 
made a pretence of religion while they served political ends, 
whioh were a comedy for the persecntora and a tragedy fbr the 
persecuted (11, 846a). Bat that at which Bayle aims is 
not so much Boman Catholicism in particular, as all domin- 
ating and power-seeking religion; he does not &il to perceiTC the 
general character of the danger. " One cannot avoid saying 
that certain errors of the aecta do not pertain to them as 
sects, bat in as far as they role " (Diet., 2604&, article 
"Vergttios"). He complains of the dogma of intolerance, 
"which is maintained oniversally by all Christian sects with 
the exception of those who are themselves always in need of 
tolerance. They preach tolerance in the eonntriee where it 
is necessary to Uiem, and intolerance in the oonntries where 
they are in power " (o.d., n9a).\ 

" God protect as from a Protestant inquisition ; after five 
or six yean it woold be so terrible, that men woald long 
for the re-establishment of the Boman inqoisition" (IV, 
6676). 

It was not, however, against the Ghnrcb in the narrower 
sense of the word only, that Bayle brought forward the charge 
of inner contradiction and antmthfdlness, but against the 
whole Christian sooie^. And the state of affairs at the time 
fully jostified his position. The age Choo^t in a thoroa^J; 
woridly fashion, while at the same time giving itself an appear- 
ance of Christian feeling ; the troth of the Christian doctrines 

* It would ba wall worth wbila if the lelationihlp betwMo Bk^le and 
Ao^nstiiia wara made Um mbjeot of a apeoU m*eitif|a(lon. 

t Baa abo IV, 8696: la grmmtioK o'ut la jmmioh ^ut (m atttm». 
L'homm t Hi hommt gartout. 
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wu not donbted,* bat man did not lira «oeoidnig to them ; it 
VM Uw age whan tha modarn aonoapt of honour etitM«d into 
Ufa and ednoatioii witk espeeül ftnogth, and -whrna, at As 
■ame tima, mao eonld not do eooa^ is the way of raligÜMi 
derotüm. Bayle finde the most offensin dameat in this fv»- 
tantioiuneas to be the inalination to eompeDsate for moral 
defecte with an oatantatioiu religiosity. A pntfoand immor- 
ality extended thnmgfa all reUtionAipa, bat it wbb tltoa^ 
poaaible to eaeape it« oonBeqoenoe« through idigioB« exaraeae 
and ftirmiil«.t " Men make the meet artful ose of the fftmf 
anee of piooanesa and of the prrtenoe of honouring Ghtd, ia 
ordor to extract that which tiiey desire from other pei^e" 
(I> 879a). 

One oannot pemse theee etatenwnti of Bayie'a vitfaoot 
thinking of Kant's BHigiim umerkaJb der Oretum der Uomms 
Vtmumfi {Rdigian imlUit tiu ZAmiU of Pvn ÜMeofc), and 
In partienlar of the last portion. In his rejection of all 
•ttempta to repboe morali^ by an outwardly religions mode 
of life, Kant is hardly leu severe than Bayle. Bat in the ease 
of the latter, the anger qnings &r more from the aotoal ex> 
perieneea of the age, and therefore his statementa bear % mvsh 
more objective and individaal character. 

Finally, in Beyle's case, the whole ooneeption of homaa HCb 
most become very dismal, for he is entirely lacking in any hope 
of better times, in any belief in a pn^^esBivB perfiM)ti<m of 
hnmanify. Htunan impnlaea and passions will, he thinks. 
remain essentially the same in all ages, and they, and not 

■ o.d., m, 976: omu s«« doMtewi d* la ÜntMbdi ia nUgiam OftrtUmm 
0l jtti mUmt äafiitm M pfm ait d» fmin vi», wHl m Irte^pcM noH^n. 

t O.4., m, 996. B«1mI givM iIm to : mm >« m Mit fM«I *a» fom !• 
jiroMgiw it* eirimoimt •sUriMirM doNi laptntt» qut w* aoUi t tUv wurm tt 
laprvftttimpubUqutdtlaoTMtfiiitfVirxMt dt rtmpart d bm* iMdMovdm, 
«a I'Dti ^abOKdcmnt «t tK froottrtntti mm jam- U pardim. 

m, 101a : avirt pu la rtUgiem dam lapuUt oita tu «bo«, ml feti I omm, 
tt prtUijmr tout Im vitm qu'tiü de/cnd, timt dm ekomt »xtttmmtml oo«- 
patibU», oum b%*» dtma fa graitd mondt qua parmi 1* ptupU. Facthar, m« 
the detailBd dawription of Uu immonl but ploo« i^ In ocaiiMatkin with 
AmMia.ojl., n, 101b fi., 109a: U ytraU far tMii» ta n^ d* im dimwn, 
giM IM MfmM ptnomtm {in mmt mupabUt dm ditordm qu'ü a dtcHM, *mK 
mUm qtii m ooiifmmiU tt pU tommmimU lr4»tommt, tt Un'mtgatbmal 
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reason, will dominate homan eiroamstanoefl. That Boperstition 
and hnatioiBm ahoold ever disappear, or ever even materially 
dixainiBlt, he holds to be qmte ont of the qneBtioa ; all 
attempts at religiomi reform serve, as a mle, only faitber to 
inerease the seal and passion ; " stndy the history of the 
Choroh and you «ill see that in every period the religiona 
rebellions whioh hare not been Tiotorioos have only sarred 
to redoable the abnees. Attaeks npon anoient reügioas 
errors are apt to cause them to take a yet deeper root" 
(Diet., 20e2a, article "Nestorios"). The thought, too, of 
a growing religions enlightemnent affords no help. For those 
who make the reason Ute principle of bith, in view of the 
predominantly destraotive ohafaoter of onr reason, will onavoid- 
ably be led farther and further into donbt and n^;ation (see 
for example. Diet., article " Panlioiens "). At any rate we 
may nerer hope to win over the mass of the people to the 
Enlightenment. For the mass seek in religion something other 
than intelleotnal clarify; to them. Indeed, the incomprehensi- 
bility of oertain things is rather agreeable than otherwise. 
Bayle has disonssed this point in detail more particularly in 
the article "Socinias" in the Dictionary. '*Ths speculative 
mysteries of the religions," he writes, " do not inoommodate 
the people ; bat they eanse real trouble to a professor of 
theology, who ponders over them with all his might in order 
to explain them and to meet the objeotions of heietios. 
Further, others of learned education who, in their thirst bt 
knowledge, are led to test these statements, may also be dis- 
turbed by the oontradiottons of (heir reason. The rest of 
humanity, on the other hand, does not excite itself in the 
very least with regard to the matter. The m^ority of men 
believe — or they believe that they believe — all that they are 
told in this oonneotion, and they are quite oomfcwtable in this 
conviction. One wonld have tiierefore to be something like 
an uupraotioal enthnaiaBt [Sehwärmer — vinonotre (Bayle)] in 
order to beUeve that oitisens and peasants, soldiers and nobles 
would be freed from an oppressive yoke if only they ware 
absolved from their adhesion to the dogmas of tiie Trinity and 
of oonsabstantiality. They greaUy prefer to subordinate them- 
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mlveB to a mysterioiu, inoompreheiiBible dootrine, pboed sbom 
reaBon. Men reTereooe the more that which they do not nndn- 
stand, and make of it a more elevated uid oomforttng idM. 
All the final pnrposee Oin*) of religion are better found in 
otjeota we do not comprehend; these fill oa with more ad- 
miration, more respect, more fear, more oonfidonoe" (see 
a609b). 

Such a cheerless view of the intelleetoal and moral oonditiMi 
of man, together with the absence of any belief in progress, 
most give rise to great pessimism. We are, in this case, not 
far from complete despair and the abandonment of all ideaU. 
Nevertheless, Bayle does not &11 into this danger. Nob only 
does be retain Us faith in Uie inner lif^t of tiie oonaeienee, 
bat he holds fast, too, to the conviction that there are fiiond 
here and there amongst men tme piety and virtne, moral purity 
and genuine love towards God, a " belief that operates throngh 
love," " a qoali^ of the heart that oansea ns to find more joy 
in the practice of virtae than in that of vice." Bnt this is 
not the product of the general oircomstanoes, appearing, on 
the contrary, as a miracle of God and of His Holy Spirit, 
directly commonioating real troth and love to man. Thoa we 
do not fall wholly into darkness ; bnt the li^t that penetrates 
it here tuid there is suited raUier to let os realise its obsonrity 
than to dispel the same. The ükA remains that mui's nature 
contains a great contradiction : tmth and virtue are demanded 
from OS and this demand comes to expression in the laws of 
thought and of the oonscienoe, bnt it is not able thoroo^^ify 
to prevail and to give rise to a corresponding reality : knowledge 
becomes involved in insolnhle contradictions, and onr moral 
faculties, while renuining free from these, are not able to 
overcome the elementary power of the natural instincts and 
passions. Thus a higher world enters into our existence, bnt 
does not become our fall possession. We are ooDScdoas of 
the shortcomings of onr position but cannot rise above them. 
All our spiritual efforts finally do no more than permit ns 
to realise the gulf between ourselves and the goals which we 
nevertheleBB cannot abandon. The one indestructible and 
certain thing i^on which we can rely in the midst of a3l (he 
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oonAuDon uid aplioanl, ia th« cooBoientiotisneeB of oar work 
and »Bpirfttion ; and how lonely tliis appe&ra in a strange and 
hofltUe world ! Bayle's peculiar oharaoter played a great part 
in determining tliis predominantly negative oonoIoBion. The 
result oonld not have been otherwise, when a man of far-aeeing 
vision and great aenHibilit?, bnt without active energy, without 
any sort of impulse to take up the struggle against the hostile 
forces, a man whose disposition it was to shun all unrest * uid 
to seek, above all things, the quiet peace of work, was placed 
in on age full of such great complications, oonb'asts and 
struggles. 

The problems that occupied and oppressed Bayle were feK 
and experienced in their fnllest depth by Kant, too. He also 
adequately realised the limits of our knowledge uid the con- 
tradictions indwelling in our reason itself; he, too, gave clear 
prominenoe to the moral division in nun's nature; he, too, 
was for removed &om any enthusiastic visions of progress. Bat 
he was not only the son of another age ; he was able to oppose 
the oontrasts and oontradiotions of life with a firmer and more 
ene^etic nature. Therefore he did not leave the spiritual 
forces which operate in oni eiiatenoe in the scattered and 
isolated condition in which the first impression presents than, 
but consolidated them in the form of a scientific experience and 
a moral world. Since, in this way, he advaoces from the mere 
Buligect to a spiritual o^anisation of humanity, the spiritual 
forces become equal to the resistances, a complete reversal of 
position reveals a new aspect of the world, and in the midst 
of all its limitationB, life acquires a meaning and a value. At 
the some time the critique, which in Bayle's case was always 
in danger of becoming scepticism, separates itself very deariy 
from the latter and takes on a positive character. So the two 
thinkers remain widely different. And yet there is a certain 
connection between tbem, consisting more especially in the 
general character of the work, which pivots, in the main, aboot 
the relationship of the snt^ect to the environment, uid even 
constitutes somrthing like a task of self-preservation on the part 

■ He Is tlieiODghly tn BjmftÜij wttli tlw MTlng ol 

MriWfM WMlOMNM. 
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<rf the nbgert ■gunst the external woiU. It is terealed, too, 
with foil okuneu at many eeparate points. For example, ia 
the demonstratioD of Uie oontradiottny ehazaoter of raaatw, wiüdt 
in the conflict of opinions inTariablj gives the adrantege to 
tiie itUcViTig side ; in the transference of the centre of graTi^ 
of life to the moral sj^iere ; in Uie oonoeption of nuwaUty as 
a ti^t attitude; in the quest of the oniTarsal as a oortaia 
oanon; in the valoation of oonsoienoe and oonsoientioosneas; 
in the form given to the relationship between morally and 
religion; and in the eereri^ of the jodgment passed i^oi 
mau'a moral podtion. In addition there is a relationship ii 
the ^rpe of aoientifie wed. In both eases the matter ia made 
difficult rather thui easy ; the problems are not aidtenad dowa 
bat aharpmed ; the contradictions are not concealed or aimed 
over but given the greatest prominence, and there ia thronglunt 
a most determined effort to bring the concrete situation to fall 
reoognition. Both men would prefer to be inoomplete rather 
than prwnatare. Both, moreover, think along the line of eitft<r 
— or, rather than of both — and. Nevertheless the differeoee 
remains ; and in any eomparison Bayle must needs take seeiHid 
plaoe. He is, however, more than a mere precursor ; fior he 
possessed a speeifio nature of his own. to the stody of wfaioh 
we can always return with pleasure. In the whole of oar mere 
modem literature there is hardly a writer who oommanda saeh 
an immeasurable knowledge, yet avoids the danger of sinkii^ 
into pedantry, who is at the same time ao spiritual and ao 
soholarly, who reflects impressions with such freshness and 
faithfulness, who gives such a free espreeaion to the problems 
of homan ezistenoe, and who is able to make his ideas so obvious 
and BO impressive. Bayle, therefore, »n*int»ma an independent 
position ; and firom him a li^t can fell vipon. other thinkers. 
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Hätrtv ■^/üv rovro «riivirdfc, ftij irpoc rj> irpäy/ia routirdai 
rriv ^^Tiffftv äXXci vpöf rhv ravavria Xfyovra. 

Thb hiBtory of philosophy exhibits not only schools dependent 
upon partionlar distijiguiahed personalities, not only seots 
ramifying ont and separating themselTeH from the general 
moTement of the whole, not merely different tendencies and 
types of Uionght, peaoefally existing side by side, bat also 
divisionB of snoh a character that they can hardly be described 
otherwise than as partiet. For we most speak of parties and 
of a par^ conflict when a split is formed which goes beyond 
any personal relationship, sides coming into being, each of 
which claims the whole for itself Each of these sides com- 
prehends its specific character in a thesis, this forming a point 
of concentration ; and at this point it enters npon a severe 
stmggle for existence, a struggle which is able to drag the 
whole sphere of knowledge into its vortex. An essential 
characteristic, too, is that each side gains a lai^ter or smaller 
circle of sympathisers, thus constitating a centre where 
many persons onite for ooUecUve inflnence and for the purpose 
of conflict. Ä division of this kind, within philosophy, embraces 
departments which may be large or small. We shall be 
primarily occupied, in the present instance, with those cases 
in which the division and the conflict extends itself, in an ideal 
sense, over the whole field. We shall direct our attention not 

• FlMt pnUlBhad in the PMomphiKh* MonatthtfU, vol. xx: 18U. n» 
artiolfl has lisoe, bow«v«T, been nvlstcl in Important puHonlan. 
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to logioal, etfaioal, or metapliTÜoal oehiamB in partioal«', but 
to geaeai pbiloBopIiii»! parties. 

Does the blEtor; of philoBopliy present the speotaola of • 
continnong conflict ? It wonld appear not. Only at puüookr 
periods does the struggle break oat in foil force. Li between 
there are periods when different bodies of thoa^t and Heeling 
exist tolerantly side by side, or even when all opposition aeems 
extinguished. NeTerthelese, the formation of parties and their 
conflict, the fact of party diTisions, remains a pbenomanon ot 
Uioronghgoing importance. The more fall the life which 
poises through philosophy, the more energetic is the divisioB 
of men's minds ; the mora ra{«dly knowledge pn^reeses, the 
more morement and ^ange of parties it asnally Wmgt wittt 
it ; on the other hand, it demonstrates an nndeeirable state 
of things, iriien there is no concentration of isolated fbnes 
in the defence of cnnmon oonviotions, or wlien diriaioiis whidi 
hare lost their vitality oontinne to drag ont a meanin^esi 
existence. The stmg^e at the sommit, at the oritioal pnnts, 
is deoisiTe, in its oonseqaences, fiir tiie whole. Even if the 
conflict ends, the antitbesiH remains. The difFeienoe, oatce 
recognised, can never again folly disappear from onr eo nae ioas- 
ness. There is no peace, bat only a trooe, onlen — ^riiidi is 
exceptional — the problem itself dies ont. It äios remains 
correct that the effect of the strof^le and the par^ diTisirai 
eztenda virtnally to the whole, that the parfy dirisioB is 
something which mnst be taken into aoeonnt in the general 
movement of philosophy. 

We see, howerer, that party divisioQ and party otmfliet 
occur nnder dll kinds of different oiroamstanoes. When a new 
movement works its way npwarde, it mnst attack the old wliidi 
already holds Üie field. And tiie mere bot of war Inreaking 
oat between them is in itself safficient to drag down the 
older body of tfaonght fiwm its position of secarity, to nanow 
it to a party thing, to force it into a defensive position ; it now 
sinks to bie a mere sect, an antiquated standpoint, jnat as, 
in the sphere of religion, the new belief displaces the old, 
Mdooitig it to the level of a saperstition. Bat the victorioas 
new movement iteelf oannot Imig escape division. Soon old 
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mtitiiemB eptiag np on tb« nvw «oil, ajbeit in «huiged fonn, 
and again there ie a oleanf^ of opinion : for example after 
the gigantifl npheaval broagbt about by KaAi, SpinoEa and 
Leibnis were reensoitated in the penona of Hegri and Herbart. 
Or possibly the new positäon nndergoes a sohiim, whioh so splits 
np tile woric and so «mbittera those who are eurrymg on the 
struggle, that th« oommon basis is thereby completely forgotten. 
This took place at the beginning of the modwn philoK^hioal 
period, after the Cartesian reToIation. The motement of 
knowledge and life in eontinn^y prodocing tn»h formations ; 
and it would tiras seem as if these must ont across one another 
and ihe general sitoation become more md more oomplioated. 
But opp(»ed to thin progresaiTe complexly, is the impnlse to 
let &U that which has become nseleas or nnimportant, to 
snbordinate all separate oppositions to one eompreh«i8iTe 
antithesis, not to weaiken the oontrast, bnt to carry thnngfa 
a single eitho' — or. Thns we aee at the beginning of the new 
age, and also in the oase of Kant, the disappearance of all 
pTerions party division with its ramifications, before the ascend- 
ing problems. Tbere is Uios an opposition in the movement ; 
an impulse towards fbrtiier ramification and an impnlse 
towards simplification work against one another, and eon- 
tinnally create fresh sitoations and tasks. 

The movement enhances an antithesis which springs from 
the relation^p of the person to the party. Those who are 
engaged in the work cannot very well admit that right ie 
divided amot^ the parties witboat weakening the firmness of 
their conviction and the intensity of their enet;gy. There can 
be only one truth ; therefore he who defends a certain con- 
viction mnst defend it as being exclnsive. He can no more 
permit it to be divided than tiie troe mother who appeared 
before Solomon could allow her child to be cat asunder. If 
he were contented, accordin^y, to consider his side as a mere 
par^ he would be giving np the whole ; be mnst therefore 
deeire it to be more than a party. Fartibermore, he cannot 
allow the other side to reckon as a party, since this would 
be admitting a certain right on its part and a limit on his 
own. What is too little for him is too much for another. It 
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filllon th»t tlie fttrtj ii not a bftma upon wbich «me eoald 
ercr wüh to »bid«. In reality the oonflioting putüa at» en- 
gaged throogfaoot in endaaTooiing to raise themaelTes above 
th« paity position, while thnuting their opixmeBtB below it, 
and aeeking to refveeeot them as ■eotarians diToroed from aQ 
univerBaUj valid ooQTiotions. And just tliis easily oompie- 
heniible, nay mutToidable, endeaTonr of each party to be more 
than a par^, leads to erer fresh formations, and at the same 
time to new paify diTinons. This takes plaoe, more eqieoiaUy, 
in two different wayi. The one investigatOT strires to rise above 
the opposition by introdneing a new element, preeomed to be 
nperior to it, and elevated above party eonfliet. But hardly is 
this developed, and to some extant oonsolidated, before it iteetf is 
looked opoQ by the others as aparty, or gives rise to ftxtj eon- 
■tmetionB. What was meant as tmivwsal, is not able, as the 
movement progresses, to escape patticalarity. Another, on the 
other hand, will not admit any antithesis at all; the right, 
be deelaree, lies wholly on the one side. And now it becomes 
his daty to stop the oonfliot at its root, to prove that the opposite 
aide is absolotely devoid of fomidation. This, however, will be 
possible only if he deepens his own position, and (even if secretly) 
reconatmots it. Thns the situation oontinaally alten, althon^ 
those who are participating are not necessarily consciooB of this. 
Hardly anything stimulates the conflict so mach as that vriiich 
was intended to extinguish it. A sort of party mechanism is the 
result of the combined operation of motive forces dne to personal 
ooDsidentions, and those arising from what is inherent in the 
matter itself. From this particular standpoint it is possible to 
obtain a characteristic view of the history of philosophy as a 
whole. 

The phenomenon of party division in general neoeesarily beoomee 
a problem when considered in broad and systematic fashion. 
There is only one tmth, and it belongs to hnmanity as a whole. 
Is it not a contradiction of its being when we treat it as a p«r^ 
matter ; and most not snoh a treatment injnre the worit and 
imperil its saoeess 7 The phenomenon is one which nndonbtedly 
demands explanation. It is to be expected, moreover, that ate 
disonssion of the matter will throw a peenliar light apon the 
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entire task of koowledge and provoke tkonghta oi general 
intereet. 

The explanation of the phenomenon offered hy aoeptioiBin is, 
in appearance, the eimplest. Unfortnnately, however, this ex- 
planation, at bottom, explains absolntety nothing. The con- 
tinnal reoonstmctioD of parties, their reatlera ascent and descent, 
the contrast between the claim of the iudiridoal to be complete 
and his actual limitation — all this appears to the Boeptio to prove 
that philosophy is no more than a jnxtaposition of individnal 
opinions, all equally right and eqnally wrong, and that its history 
is a mere to-and-fro movement of such opinions. Bat tiia 
phenomenon of party division itself ooutradiots this conception. 
In the formation of a party there takes place a nnion of many 
individnals, a combination of separate forces in a common task ; 
and this is achieved fix>m within and not through ootward 
preasnre. How conld completely isolated forces effect an in- 
ward combinatiou ? How is a summation of elements, an even 
partially permanent concentration npon a ^ven point, possible, 
if there be no oommon basis, no capacity for mntnal onder- 
Btanding ? The conflict conld not give rise to so mnch aioite- 
ment, so mach movement, nay, as a spiritual conflict, it conld 
not come into being at all, if the misunderstanding wwe eomplete, 
if the different circles merely existed side by side, wholly out off 
from one another. Why are we not able to permit other con- 
victions to reckon as of equal valae with our own, somewhat aa 
in the case of sensaous impressions? Whence comes the 
impulse common to all parties towards a truth superior to the 
party position ? Everything points to a more deep-lying com- 
plication than scepticism is able to explain. Thwe are reasons 
compelling as to r^^ard the party as more than an accidental 
a^^^regation of subjective opinions. But the question of its real 
nature and significance remains open, and urges us to another 
explanation. 

In the realm of philosophy, as in other departments of life, 
two factors go to the formation of a party : there mnst be 
inherent in the matter itself antitheses, or at any rate different 
sides, stages or possibilities — ^without such an inherent basis 
the par^ has no bold and sinks to be a mere faction or coterie ; 
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uid, farther, in Üu Bp«oul M»*""'^' pontüw of the peäoi, * 
puticnlai ontitbesia most make itself &lt «boTe all the ottwn 
•Bd most «nt«i into the life of the pedod, diTuUsg mea and 
at the BKHte time drawing them together. XhaB -wkattntK 
fbnnations ma; be derii«d frem the historioal moremeat «ill 
paint baok to problema ioberaBt in the matter itself. 

It is thns flft^y to paroeire in what differ«^ waja the tadt 
tii i^iilosoiA; oan be taken «p «nd diraeted. In distinctiim 
boK the ruuifioation of the eepante eowioee, philoaophy rtnns 
lowwrda a oompleteneaa of knowledge, a view of reality M a 
whole. Bnt eno this first step at one» gives rise to eunplio»- 
tion and division. Has philosophy simply to take np the 
poaitioQ communicated to it by the other Bci«ieee, or has it 
to develop this position farther, aooording to the laws and 
^wnmttAa wbiob plüloBt^hy oontains wiütin itself? Is its 
attitnda to be lefleetiTe only, or is it also to be prodafltive? 
Is the desired imion a mere selection of the o<»n)ium featiu«g, 
a pieoing together of the given material, hardly wwthy to be 
deaoribed as a synthesis, or «an philoaophy in troth bang the 
things nearer to one anothw, perhaps preoieely in this very 
way m(se dearly exhibiting their distinctuHiB? Does its noA 
Dftny its Standard within itself, or most it seek it witbont? 
We know what great oonfiiot baa raged around this problmn, 
a oonfliot which has continued down to Üie present day. On 
Üie one huLd, the more oomprehenaive claim is rqeoted on the 
soo^ of overboldness and exaggeration, uid is tegaided as a 
falling away from aeientifio work; on the otha, Uie limitation 
of philosophy is scorned as an abandonment of its independenoe. 
The oonäiot reaches its greatest intensify aronnd the qaeation 
of the possibility and neoeaaify of metaphysioe ; for "»j'V^'^mff 
the ntetapbyaioiana and the anti-metaphysicians have stood at 
daggers drawn. From the euliest times, it has been peealiar 
to metapbyaics to assert that the demands of thonght lead to 
an irreconcilable oonfiict with the iomiediate view of reality, 
and that, in the ease of anch ooafliet, thoo^t has the right 
and the daty to alter this view aecording to its claims, oleuuing 
it from its omtradietions, and eausing the inner neoessit i ew of 
thoo^t to prevail against every lesistanee. 
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Tb« aetA{di]m(MJ path has not slwayi been panaad with ÜM 
■ame enei^ ; and thus ihe degreea of tranafennatioa doe to 
l^nloMpliioal {nflnenoe hsT« bees different. It » obnoiw, 
howercr, that the work of philosophy has ezeroiwd, in Tariona 
direoti«», an immense inflnenoe upon the world of tbooght, 
not, however, withoat itself ondergoing a divisioQ to the point 
of oomidete opposition. Le4 os examine these direations and 
their associated eonflicta a little more in detail. 

That philosophy orariooks Üie whole of the human taak of 
knoidedge does nai signify that it mnst anbordinato mnHiplioity 
to a onity, or even oaose the former entirely to dis^ipear. Vat 
it mi^ well be that this comprdienuTe reriew, this considera- 
tion of the position of things as a whole, would rather have 
the effect of bringing out with increased clearness the differences 
between partioalar things and between the varions departments of 
life, thus separating them from one another more sharply. We 
find, accordingly, that there are two different types of thought. 
The one seeks to view the things together as a whole, treating 
the differences as secondary and letting them drop as br as 
poMible into the backgromid ; it nnderstands and values the 
separate things according to their places in the whole. In 
foUowiog this path there is a danger of slnrring over the specifie 
character of the individnal thing, poshing forward too quickly 
to a smooth coaclnsion, and prodncing an artificial simplifioatiou, 
easily accompanied hy snperfloiality. This gives the opposed 
mode of thonght a right to lay the greatest possible stress npon 
the isdividnali^ of particular things, to pay attention to con- 
tradictione, and rather to leave the problems unsolved than 
settle them with too great iacility. In this oaae the concrete 
content of reality and with it the specific character of human 
knowledge come fiu- mote to recc^nition ; bnt at the same time 
there arises the danger of an abandonment of the solidarity 
of reality and of a prematnre Bospennon of the oonfiict against 
the irrational element in the hnman sitoation. 80 the straggle 
sways now in this direction, now in that, and oontinnally 
prodnoes new formations. It is obvions that there ia 
here an opposition not merely of opinions, but of types of 
thon^t, which no mere logical argnment can bring together. 
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AooordiiWi in Moh out, to the diffiBnmw in geouwl IihmIhiiij 
than nnlt oppoMd idMli tat tiw wbola of life and oondiMi. 
On the one hand, the main denmnd ^»pean to be for sobcwdinn- 
tion to the whole, tat an emphasis npon what is in oomnum, 
and for the expnlsion of all that is speeifio and disünetiTe, as 
if it were no more than an obstaole (omnu deUrmmatio ntgatio) ; 
atk the other, it is preaisel; Uie distinetiTe whieb ^ipean im- 
portant and Taloabis, and what is uniform preaents itself as 
■omethiDg lower, as a more beginning beyond whidi the iiiot9- 
ment mnst progreis. Whan the opposition is so sharp, the 
parties to wÜch it giTea rise oan be at one only in the regectüm 
of B mediator; oompromis«. An orerooming of Üie t^ipoötion 
would demand a new standpoint, and in the midst of the party 
■trife this appears onattainable. 

Philosophy diTides the world of thooght and sanders lifo 
itaalf, is another direotion, in the case of the problem of rest and 
movement, of time and eternity. The oostomary view of Uiinga 
prorides a mixtu« of die two whioh appears onbearab^ oon- 
fiued when subjected to more eoeigetio methods of thought, 
and {rfiiloBOphy thus insists upon a separation, Uiereby itself 
dereloping in directly opposite directions. On the one hand, 
all moToment and change appear to be tainted wiUi an innw 
contradiction, and to be a mere appearanoe, so Üiat our view 
of reali^ should be radically purified of this element ; on the 
other, a resting, stationaty being is regarded as an in^KMÖlnlity, 
and eTerytbing of this nature whioh has foond its way into 
onr Tiew of reality seems to be no more than an aj^eannee 
which it is the task of our thon^t energetically to remove 
in order to bring the whole into flux, and to onderstand all being 
from tiie sfandpoiot of becoming. The resultant dinsioD of 
opinion gives rise to fimdamentally different ideals of life : in 
the first instance we have an effort to achieve, as far as poanble, 
a condition of permanenoe, to find tree happiness in a rest 
saperior to the world, in the contemplation and treatment of 
things stib tpede tetenti', in Ae second, we have a whole* 
hearted snbmergenoe in the stream of time, a realisation of 
the highest satisfaction in a restless e&cni to move farther and 
further. In opposition to this division all kindi of attan[As 
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are made to OTercome the antithesis, and to bring rest and 
morement, time and eternity into a nlationship of motaal 
completion ; bat in so &r as these attempts go beyond weak 
compromise, they are apt to produce new schisms and new party 
fbrmatioaB. Those who tahe the problem earnestly seem never 
to come to a resting-point. 

Although the prerioas oppositions penetrate very deeply into the 
stroctore of life, we may describe them as being predominantly 
formal. Still greater becomes the tension when we come to 
concern ourselves with the problem of content, when we ask 
the qoestion : Which department of reality has to provide the 
dominating position for the view of the world as a whole ? The 
main consideration here is that for us civilised people the 
world seema to be given in twofold &8hion : from without and 
from wiäiin, as a physical and as a psychical phenomenon. 
Osoe we have become deariy conscious of this antithesiB, it 
seems impossible to allow the juxtaposition quietly to remain ; 
now the one most subordinate itself to the other, and the 
only question is which is primary and which secondary, 
which original and which derived. Thoe, on the one hand we 
have an attempt to place everything psychical — including »31 
spiritual and intellectoal work — under the sway of natural con- 
cepts, while refusing to recognise anything as true reality which 
cannot show itself to be natoral, in the broad sense of the 
word. This tendency carries with it a tiioroughly characteristic 
conatniction of life and civilisation ; it involves an expulsion 
of all independent and self-valuable psychic life, a binding 
down of the whole of life to the environment, and consequently 
an elevation of eensnoos goods to be the main olijects of all 
effort 

On Ulo other hand, we perceive an endeavour to convert the 
outer wcffld into a mere appearance of the inner life, while 
building np the latter to be an independent and self-anffioient 
world, to whose purposes everything is to be subordinated. 
This is accompanied by the danger of a slorring over of the 
characteristic features of the outer world, as well as of an 
emptiness on the part of the inner life, detached as it is from 
all that is external. 
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In ofpoBtian to u MitJthatii wfaioli nubaa dowa m AoBfkj 
into th« bftoe ■traotai« of Ufa, (here a»M an upintion towarda 
M POM ei lii ti oB ud an onrocRBÜng of the eontnat, and ve no4e 
th« darcliqiflMnt of a " Biomitiio " modo oi tiiosght Bat along 
aith thia Üiera goaa a new aawrtion, iriiish (in as far aa wbai 
«anied oat in detail it doH not relapw into the aatithaaia), bnn^ 
«itii it a nam onion, and at the aante time a nav dinaion of 
opinioo. Fnithar, thia " nwniitic " derekqoMnt grrea liae to 
■nliaiit^id diSmnoea of opinion aa to the mora exa«t eom- 
ptdieoaioa of natora and of the inner life; in the eaae at 
natore, for exanq>le, it ia a qnaation whether the mathematical- 
physioal or tli« organieal-faiologioal aide ahoold dominata oar 
eoneepta ; and, in the eaae of the inner lib, it ia a matter of 
diqmte what emtent ahoold be giren to the spiritoal life. 
There reauh poaaibilitiea upon poenhilitieB, and theae invit« 
to thefonnation of partiea, {novided that the hiatorieal aitoaüi» 
impela to an appropriation of one or otlur of them, and a 
ooDTeraian of it into living oonvietion. 

The varied life whiofa reaolte from the deTek^noMit and 
eonlliet of theae poaaibilitiee, ia aUe wholly to abaorh man'a 
minda aa long aa the atmggle anrgsa to and fro and eadi party 
hopea to obtain a final Tictoij. Bat altimately there will eome 
a time of relaxation and aelf-reooUeotion, and then we ahall 
ineritably find onraelvsa oonfronted with the qaeation whether 
the whole yielda any aort of aeoan result, whether all the 
iuexpreaaible trooble and laboor doea not lead bot deeper iato 
oonfbaion. Then aoeptidsm raiaaa ita head; for its principal 
atgament haa always been that reaaon, in its atraggle for tmth, 
unavoidably beoomes wr^iped in oontradiotioni, and that it 
givea riae to incompatible Btatementa whiofa are equally right 
and equally wrong, and each ot which, althoagh able anoeeaa- 
fally to attack Üie opposed doctrine, ia impotent to aaeare tti 
own poaition.* And those who avoid falling iato «ceptioiani 

* Thttl, to Uie oldar soeptidatn, the I'mwaiixui rip Ur>>t> (th« «qnilibrinm 
of "fei" kad "•fkfaiit") WM A auln wwpon; m farther i^UMtion of 
lUa thoD^t wa oaine Know In the oam ol Bkjle; we tee it. In it* 
gnnteat daTelopment, in Kant. Aooording to the Ikttec'a ooniliitlan the 
Ineritable «hipwreok ol all »ttempte to obtiün en iuilght into the raper- 
tintmrni beoranei moot obriou when we oonsider that " Ihn« an pi liii<)|ilM 
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ouaurt nrnply olow Oaäi ean to ite aigamaai KoA «rcul the 
difflonlties inTolred in the m«t^ihynM irfüek it atix^. Tha 
Utter nndertook, at «n; rate is its older form, to draw inferaaoM 
from thought and apply them to the neighbonring irorid ; bfling 
must oorrM^nd, it was beliered, to that which was damooded 
by the neoMsitiea of thought. Bat sooh a passage from thought 
to being pnmppotm an inner relationship between the two, 
tb* existenoe of a otnmnon worid embramng the two ; for in this 
way akmeMQ that «4iioh applies to one nde be Talid als» upon 
tbeotber. 

Bnt how is this supposition to be grounded, aad how eso we 
trost this neoessi^ of thought, when U leads in sash opposed 
directions and divides ns so serionsly amongst onrsalTeB 9 For 
ercry man belieres himself to follow the neeeadty of thottght, 
when he follows his own path. 

The eonsideration and experieooe of snch donbt most shake 
the old'&ahjoned metapbysio in the sererest possible way ; and 
thoM who do not pre themselTes np to negation, miist neoes- 
sarily seek a new ooncept of tmtb and most develop the task 
of phüoBophy in an essentially new direetion. And here there 
seems to be only one possible path : there most be a movement 
from the objective to the sabjective : evoi if the world of things 
is inaeoessible to onr thought, yet the latter retains its own 
active inflnenoe and governing power, and in place of knowledge 
of the world there will be the self-knowledge of the thinlring and 
knowing qiirit. We know with what power Kant effected this 
levolation, and howhe believed his work to have secured, if not an 
inert peaoe, at any rate a safe and right poaitian for all ages, 
while at the same time patting a definite end to all party division. 
But it soon appeared that the subjeet, which was to provide this 
firm basis, ia not so simple and seonre; and that as mnoh 
division and strife ooold arise as to its proper eomprehennon 
OS wüh regard to the attainment of the objeot. For a world, 
even if it is only a world of phenomena, cannot be soi^wrted 
by the subject (which thus gains an object of knowledge) nnless 

In oiu MMon, whioh, in oppodtlou to ever; ito toma nt explalnlng thsM 
nutton, sets op * oontrndtotorj ■tatemant, »pparentij jort m well fonnded ; 
and HMon buwU dertny* bm own Uluapti " (BatL «M. JUUi, 
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ths Utte ii ■nmnthmg mon than in isoltted and eluuigeaUe 
point, imlrwi it ooDtains a parmanant and eonunon ^nritual 
wgaoiiatioB; nolMtt ocoifliot ean, naj moit, toon arise iqion 
this point. Soeh an mganiiaticu, daiming, a« it does, Imw- 
giTing power, goea beyond i*"«"*^'*t« experienoe and frtnn the 
experiential atan^int may be objected to as being nieta- 
pbjBoal ; tboae who retain it wül, howerer, easily be driven 
beyond the lf»nM*i pontion and be (»nnpelled to nndertat-e the 
derelopment of an independent qiiritoal worid. And here w« 
have freah eompUeationa ; in thia oaae homan oapaeity may 
«aaily aeem orentmned, and the eontent of the spritBal life 
ai^Mar one-aidedly oonoeived. 

Theee oomplieationi are oletrly peto^ptiUe in the eaae of 
Hegd ; whatever may be our opinion of hie atdiieTement, no <aM 
can aaaert that hia philoaophy settled the problem of tntb. 
The atrib of parties was not broo^t to an end by Kant; bot 
baa raged ainee hia time raon forionaly than erer; the more- 
ment towards the snlgeat, so br from oompoong the diaoord, 
merely tranafBiTed it to another place, a plaee where nneertainty 
and dirision are still lees endorable. All Ute same, a change 
was effaoted that eannot be undone ; philosophy no longer finds 
itself oonfronted with a giren and indispatable task, bat has 
itaelf to shape this task. In this way the stmggle takes h<^ 
tu more deeply of the fimdamental concept of life and of our 
fondamental relationship to reality. In paztionUr it ia obTiona 
that a definite relationship between snlgeot and object, between 
man and world, cannot be presupposed as seoiire, bot is first to 
be diacorered and to be defined clearly. This cannot be aoc<ai> 
plished, howerer, except by beginning wiUi that which it ia 
possible directly to experienoe ; it is thos our task to lay hold 
of life, and as &r as possible to grasp it as a iritole, in ordw 
from this standpoint to explain the meaning of knowledge and 
obtain a picture of reality. Bat the hardest conflict ot all 
breaks ont with regard to the qoeation of what shall be reckoned 
the nearest and the most certain. 

Now we reaeh the point at which there is the oharpeat and 
the most irreconcilable cleavage of opinion. 

Some look npon the sensationfl with their relationahipe as 
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being the immediate and therefore the on^ real things. This 
convictioii cannot be Btariotly carried through withoot the dnisioii 
between an inner and an enter world appearing a snperfloity, 
nay, a disaatrona error. Tbna all metaphyBio Taniahea, and with 
it all possibility in general of any penetration behind the snr&M 
and the stream of Bensations. There could hardly be any 
qaestion of a content in life, and of a life of onr own, if this ^^P^ 
of thought were not imperceptibly complemented by elements 
borrowed from other relationehipa. Philosophy in this oaae 
would become a mere science of sensations. 

Others, howerer, are driren beyond this position through 
the oonsideration that there are no snob things as free, isolated 
Bensations bnt only rny Bensations and your sensations, that the 
ego cannot resnlt fit>m the sensations bnt is presnpposed by 
them. It is the cf;o, which, in the Ule-j/toctoß, and not merely 
in the opinion of philosophers, raises itsdf op from the separate 
events and is able to offer oppositioD to them. Llfb thus 
acquiring a centre, that which previondy seemed to be the whole 
now becomes peripheral, and the separation of an inward and ui 
outward within life itself becomes onaToidable. At the same time 
man and the worid fall further apart, and there arises a conJQict 
between the two. This results in a oharaoteristic conception 
of the task of knowledge, and in a characteristic view of reality. 

Bnt at the same time complications make themselves fait, 
and impel ns beyond this position. P^chio life confined to 
particular points conld nerer under any circumstances impart 
a content to life, or lead to scientific knowledge. ^Hie point 
from which a world has separated itself, would never be able 
to draw this world back to itself and inwardly to master it. 
Thus the question crops up, whether life by itself is not able 
to construct relationships which take on a cosmic oharaoter; 
there arises the quration whether a spiritual life does not 
separate itself from the psychic life, a spiritual life superior 
to the antithesis of subject and object and able to prodnce from 
itself an autonomous reali^. The individual man rather gains 
» part in this life than originates it through his own oapaoify ; 
his life becomes a striving upward beyond the first position (tf 
things ; it mnst transfer its centre of gravi^ and seek teal 
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naiaed»^ ud iti «wd fim bana beyond Üu ■Morast fBjvbia 
fnaamtB. And this ouiiai with it ■& ««MrtiMi |R«gBaDfc with 
ctn m ^ame et , oompsUiiig « diriw» of opinion ; » gpiritaa) Ult 
thn gnwiag indepoadent i« iMkonad bj nuM m tb« indiB- 
ptnnbla p-wapposition of all aoienea and hnman OBltore, aa 
wall aa of all apiritoal iodiridaality aad panoaahty, iriiile to 
otbon tbia af^iean aa an arbitrary and almoat isooneeiTable 
hTpothaaia, a racUaaa and aeiualeas phmge into tbe unknowa. 
The antitheaiB, bawvrtst, whioh ia her* in qnaatiaii reaflbea far 
beyond the eooscioiu faandation, and raraala itaelf in the mort 
Tariad forma thronghoot the whola hishny of philoaophy. On 
tha ana iid«, ^iiiteal goods and oontenta taka the flnt pl>«e, 
seeming to exist ind^tendeatly of man and to oonumimeat« 
themsahw to him, tomeasar« him, to raiae him to themalTea ; 
on the oth«, tfaay seem to deralop from a haman bans and 
not to be able to gtf« np the oonneotion with ^ fannuD 
mode of p r sswtment and human interests ; in the flnt 
ease, thoogfat assarts ita independenoe of man's ideas, and th« 
good aepaia t sa itself froca the agreeable and asefnl; in th« 
asomd, the former (».«., thought and the good) most appear 
to be pKkhwed through the mere ftirther derelopmait ot tiia 
laHer (üa., nsD'a idaaa and the agreeable and üafal). Thna 
thsM arise obnooidy and Amdamentallj different types of Ufa 
and knowledge. Is w<^ oarried on npon a merely hnmui 
basis, or does it depend apon qiiritaal oontenta and neosssitiea 9 
Tha answer to this qnestion divides hmnan eonviotioB mote 
than almost anything else. 

Farther oompliostions and diTVBons arise from the difTerent 
ways in irtii^ the relationship of the spiritoal Ufo to reality may 
be undwstood. The ooncsption of its own oois is very cloady 
oonneoted with this problem. The spiritoal life will btteg a 
adf-df^endenoe <m the part of reality {Bemc)ueÜtt9mn der 
WirUiMteit) ; but in oar hnman sphare, howerer, mch a 
aalf-dep«idenoe mast first woi^ ita way np in the &ae of 
eonditioBs of another kind, and it eMmot be tfaoHf^t ot with- 
out an antithesis. Then the qnestion stops np : What ia tta 
attitnda towarda this öfter element; is It seenrely t^erior 
to the latter and is it able wholly to sulfjeet it, nqr» to 
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ooinait it into üulf, or do«a it «nooimter « bud raantsBoe, 
in OM^iot with this bong drinn (inwardl;, too) beyond the 
oBffxui pontion? Ths on« aidd beliem iteeU able to nt« 
ilie iwmfamM ao low tbat it esn be completely ovMoom«, if 
not »t ODoe, bit by bit; it does not regtrd the diituzbasoe 
M penstrmting to the interior of the Bpiritoal Ii£9, and the latter 
i« locked QpoB u needing only to pat foiih ite entire power, 
in order to matter ersry resiBtanoe. Bo we obtain an optimistic 
idealism, nnder whose inflnenoo the task of knowledge must 
HMUoe a oharacteiistio ihape. For if the spiritaal life, with it« 
haman form, ooonpies >a pontion of eooh Beonre BDperiority, 
and if it may regard itaelf as the oore of all reality, it will 
be able, of itself, to open ap knowledge, and poraesees the 
power to peaietrate with certain^ to the Uet depths of tmth. 
In tUs caae, Bpeoolation, with its inner morement of Uiongbt, 
will maintain a taperiority over against all experience. 

The aitoauon takes on a totally different aspect if the 
reaigtanoe be conoeiTed as rigid and nnconqnerable, if the 
oomplieation affects the very oantie of the spiritaal life, if an 
onbridgeable golf c^ens ap between onr homan capacity and 
the tasks which it is impossible for as to aroid. This is the 
poffition which gives rise to pesBimism, and at the same time to 
a higher type of aoepticism. There is not in this ease any denial 
of a rational task ; the laws of tfaooght are reo(^;nised as 
affeotiTe, and the concepts of the true and the good are not 
rejected. Bat they do not aoqoire, in the haman iqihere, a 
power adequate to secore their prevalence ; all the effort they 
cost OS mly ezhibita the distance which remove« them from 
as and makes as aware of oar incapacity ; thoagbt will, in this 
ease, dwell more especially apon the contradictions. If, at the 
same time, the demand cannot be evaded and if it nnoeaainf^y 
confronts man with the entire inadeqaacy of bis aooomplishmant, 
nay, with the fatih^ of all his efforts, the oontradiction most 
paralyse the vital nwre of his life and creative work ; and the 
straggle for trnUi, too, mast finally realise its oomplete hope- 
leaanees and eollapee. For in the long ran this straggle cannot 
be kept ap l^ contiaoaUy reminding oamelves of con^adio- 
tions aad Ham destroying false imaginings. 
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AgwQ we find aanelTM at & point where opmi<Hi dirideB. The 
paralyöng inftoence of pesBimism leads Bome to complete 
negntioD ; while othen find the eomplioations whieh pesamism 
pointe oot, to be impnliea towards the disooTw; of new paths, 
thus making them means and instnunents for the deepening 
of life. For the latter pnrpoee, merely aubjeetiTe wishing and 
willing are inadequate ; to this end an inner deTOlopmeoit of 
spiritnal life will be neoeasary, a penetration to a oore inacees- 
sible to the eomplioations. There must be an advanoe from 
a universal to a oharaoteristie spirituality. This ia the paA 
almg which Üie religions move : but the problem reaches 
beyond the religions into life as a irtiole. Thronghont it is 
a question of an inner gradation of lifs, and of an attempt 
to carry out, in a sphere of ctnioentrated spiritnality and 
personal oonnobion, that which oould not be acoompliahed 
for life as a whole. Bat such an inaex gradation of life would 
transform it« whole appearanoe; it would work towards tiie 
prAserration of the task as a whole in Uie midst of aü complica- 
tions and oontradiotions. Again, therefore, we have » oharäeter- 
istio ^rpe of life and thonn^t, a concrete idealism, which pn^es 
forward through the negation to an affirmation and keeps the 
yea and the nay in mind at the same time. In this case the 
task of knowledge must ultimately gain a positive oonolnsion, 
after passing through enei^tio oritioism and manifold resig- 
nation. 

Thus we have a wealth of types of life and thought, all 
witnessing that the eonfliot of parties is not a result of freely 
ranging reflection, impelling some in one direction, and some 
in another, but rather arises from the fact that the core 
of life is being son^t in different places and the worit of 
thought is accordingly shaping itself in fondamentally different 
fashions. It is obvioos that we are not straggling so mneh 
for the interpretation of a common given reality, as for the 
shaping of reality itself, and in this work the very greatest 
importance must attach to that which man makes of his own 
life and to his manner of understanding it. Whether, in its 
pattioular manifestations, the development of lifo goes essen- 
tially beyond the eustomary aim of natura and social self- 
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preaaTKtioQ, «nd at tlie Btme time tbe inner life vina an 
independenoe ; wbetbcr ntui findi great tasks in this inner 
life, and in working at them beoomea superior to his entire 
euTironment; and iriiether, finally, diffionlt oomplioationa 
become notieeable axd foree hh to an inner transformation — 
all tlteee points are of &r greater importance for tlte fonnation 
of the thonght-worid than asTthing irtiioh may present itself 
from without. For it is this inner which first commnnieatM 
to the onter its meaning and Talne ; the same fitots can be 
interpiflted in fnndamentall; different ways, aoccnding to 
whether they are included in this or that reUtiooBhip, referred 
to this or that life-eentre. As it is with indiTidoals, so it 
is with peoples and ages ; the deoisiTe point in the conflict 
lies considanbly deeper down than the point at which we are 
oeenstomed to look for it. The concepts and dootrines are 
only the appearanoe of spiritnal enei^es, sod if this were not 
BO the paa^onate oonfiict they aroose would be ineducable. 

When the jnvblem is thus taken a stage deeper, the formation 
and development of philosophical parties aoqnires an enhanced 
interest. The antitheses themselTes, as we find them inherent 
in our natoie and attitude towards the worid, are rer; far from 
being the sooroe of sncfa division ; for this purpose the problem 
most become pvminent and most be appropriated ; this will take 
place, howsTsr, nnder particular historieal dromnstanoea, and is 
ther^ore to be onderstood only from the standpoint of history. 
The nature of the work, the woAing oat of new groups of focts, 
a fortunate adTanoe of woA in a particular direction, the inner 
condition of humanity, the predominance of a feeling of strength 
or of weakness, the emergence of dominating personalities who 
induce humanity to follow their paths — «11 these factors operate 
together. If the analysis be sufficiently penetrating, it is pos- 
sible to obtain, from the standpoint of philosophical parfy diri- 
don, a sort of history of the work of thought. 

The matter most, it is true, he treated with great caution 
For the position of the parties is by no means a pure e^resmon 
(tf the sptritsal ritnation, Morements may exist and exert in- 
fioenee in a paiticolar age, and yet not come to a tangible concen- 
tration so as to give rise to parties; mereorer, par^ fiwmatims 
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made in eariier and iowudlj mnoto ■£«■, mty preserre UuraudTCa 
tbroo^ the dMd weight of their existence, tnd unite and divide 
men at a point vhieh is no longer the vital centre of Uie anti- 
theaii. To-daj, in partienlar, in philoaophj, aa mil as in poUtifla 
and religion, we have often to do with party divisiona iriiieh az« 
inwardly obeolete, and on thia aoootmt, the real antithesea do not 
get a ohanoe of adequate nnfiildment. Aa eon^ared with the 
diaintegratian into nnmbera of little etrelat and CmtJona, there 
ia a lack of great dividing linea of oenfiiot. It ia eharacterisüe 
of the real «ntitheaea of the [veaent day that tb^ penetr^e fiu- 
nune deeply down into the baaic eootent <d life and are therewiUi 
conoemed much more with prindplea than haa been the case in 
moat other agea. Formerly men differed aa to the patba by 
which the goal might be reached ; but to^y the go^ them- 
■elves have become nnoertain. In former times, for example, 
m«n diluted aa to the derivation of morality ; while, ioSxy, 
morality itaelf has become inaeenre.* It ia «mly to be wished 
that the bus state of things shoold attain to ftill and oleav 
expreaaion in the formation of the partiea. 

In reviewing Üie history of confliota and partiea in philoaophy 
we may feel inclined to ask the question whether, taking the 
matter as a whole, we have made any progress, whether the 
movement of thonsandt of yean has carried us beyond certain 
standpoints and antitheaes. A negative answer would seem, in thia 
ease, to spring to oar lips for more readily Üian an affirmative, 
a certain affirmation being resoned, indeed, only with difficulty. 
For the historical pn^fress of the movement b^ond a partümlar 
position ia not an actual reftitation of the latter ; the rationally 
of history is itself s question ; the further development may well 
be looked upon as a mere complication, and tiie striking out of 
new ways as an abandonment of the true path. Thns we see, in 
aotoal foot, that positions which have seemed obsolete for oen- 

* Sorlc? JtuUr obMTVM [Btmt Trntdmeit in SlMct (19M), p. U ff.) : 
*■ W« hava iK> longer the mbw ornnmnn baib ot ftMaatani to rdy v^on that 
ou pcedMMMn bad ■ gtaanUoa ifo. 1%«n am msQ7 indlMUona In Moont 
Utonttire thst Um ■nmiBHoii !■ no« nud« man nadUj tbm it wat tmn^ 
or thirty TMcti^o that the Male of monlnloMA^IiMo tob« mlMd. . . . 
Uodim oonttoTVnj «ronld not haritata to oalt In qnaation tha raoaivad «oda 
of montU^, and to nriaa tmi rtaodanl of rifU and moa^" 
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tariefl, nay for thooBands of years, are taken np anew again and 
again ; AriatoteManiBm, which eres in Orecian days seemed left 
hx behind, dereloped new power in the Middle Ages, and 
through the reawakening of Tbomism exercises important 
infloence even down to the jmsent day ; nay, the most recent 
moTements in natural science again adopt the hylozoism of the 
Ionian scientists with snch an absence of prejudice that the 
interrening thousands of years seem to have passed by without 
a traee. It is true that when the old is thos brou^t forth into 
new life, the mode of its defence is different, it is more oompli- 
oated and is richer in reflection ; altboogh this applies more to the 
representation than to the core of the thing itself. Those alone 
have the ri^t to speak of an inner advance who are able to 
separate from all merely human standpoints and opinions, a 
world-historical evolution of the spiritual life, and to distinguish 
from the superficies of the age the partionlar stage of this ev(4a< 
tion which is operative in it. This world-historical evc^ution 
exhibits itself in the sphere of philosophy far more powerfully 
in bringing out new problems than in giving conclusive answers, 
but these problems themselves contain facts, even if they are 
fiwts situated deeper down, and the emei^eooe of the problem 
makes mnob which until then was considered adequate, obsolete 
for the world-historical movement. Snch obsolete positiona are 
hyloaoiam and Ariatotelianism, no matter how many followers 
they may command even at the present day. But the recogni- 
tion of this world-historical movement itself rests upon preli- 
minary assumptions which are by no means matters-of-conrse. 
Thus in this direction, too, we do not firee ourselves of conflict 
and in the whole we must convince ooiselves that history does 
not bring to as a ready-made truth but is able only to shape the 
Btru^e for truth so that it is greater, more intense, freer from 
accidents. 
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THE REFLECTION OF THE AGE IN 

ITS CONCEPTS» 

Thb modem man feele the great antithesia of &te and fireedom 
in the firat place in the relationship to his own age. To him, the 
age ia bis Eate. It anrronnds him with a snperior power fi-om the 
b^inning of hie development; with silent oompolsion it ahapes 
him to that which in its reaalt seema to be the product of Ha 
own woA and free decision ; it holds him within its oirole eren 
when hia conacioDsnesa detaches itself from Üiis circle and pas- 
aionatel; tarns against it. For, ultimately, this struggle, too, 
lies within the age ; it has grown out of its needs and is carried 
on with ita means. Tbna we cannot escape from our age ; fiom 
it spring all oar aspirations, and to it all oar endeavoors retam. 
Bat at the some time the modem man's »ttitode towards the 
age b far too reflective and critical for him to become a mere 
fragment <d it. He oaonot possibl; allow himself merely to 
be driven forward by that which oomes into oontaot with him, 
witfaont aaing his own will and thought ; he cannot aeoept that 
which is offered him without jadgment or choice. For him, the 
core of the age, nay the age itself, most first be sought. For 
ss little as all the events that have ever ooourred belong to 
history, jnat as little do all the varied phenomena around as 
belong to the age. How, then, can w« find the age ; in what 
manner does it stand out from the immeasurable wealth of separate 

* MU, Mot«.— Thli euKj wu orl^nally wriUan h an Introdootion to 
the OnrndUgrif* d*r O^gtmoart, »ai ia tnoslated fram thM Sod «dlUou td 
Uut work (1B93). It ahooldbestadledln oaajiiiioUon with JToin Ourrfnli o/ 
Modtm Thought (whioh ia haaad upon the Orimdbigr^ dtr Otgmvnrft. 
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fiwis ftDd events ? HoreoTer, the age, with ita oonteni, prooUims 
itself not u one thing parallel with others, but »s the whole, 
not as a mere fact, bat as troth, as oomplete and ultimate troth. 
That which it bzinga b to adranoe eveiytbing and to [daase 
everybody. Bat apon what can sooh a claim be based onlesB 
we rise beyond the age and look at things from a standpoint 
transcending time ? And this demands Uie development of an 
original lifb-prooess fbanded in itself. Having reached this point, 
however, we mast recognise that all spiritoal creation possesses 
a saperiori^ as con^ared with the age and liberates man from 
its oompalfdon, nay, that it wages an onaeasng Btm^e against 
all that belongs to the things of mere time. 

ThoB we cannot abandon freedom, and at the same time we 
oaoQot deny necesai^. There resolts a doable relatümahq» 
between man and the age, the natnie of which is at first 
obacDre. Whatever may be the eolation of this oompUoation, 
we mast all of us welcome anything that brings this twofold 
relationship to clearer expression, and at the same time intio- 
daces as to the actual position of the age and abengtJiMis oar 
independence with r^ard to it. 

A specific method by which we may both penetrate within 
the age and pass beyond it, is offered by a stody of the con- 
cepts; for in these the general thought and life of sji age 
move. We say general; for we do not mean those concepts 
that the Beparetfl sciences create for their epeoial parpoaes, bat 
those that oar common civilised life develops for the whole <^ 
oar human action and condition. 

These oonoepts are present in tho first place to the indivi- 
duals in numerous expresaiooa which come to them as part 
of their environment and find ready acceptance. One would 
have to stand ontside the movement of the age in order not 
daily to employ expressions like " evolati<m," " adqitation," 
'* struggle for existenoe," " miUett," " society," " oonscdons- 
ness," "experience," "subjective — objective," and so forth. 
Nothing coold seem more indifferent, more noncommittal than 
the use of Boeh expressioni. But terms aS this sort are tax 
from being mere words. They have a baokgroond; they are 
a precipitate of the work of Uiought ; Uiey mark the appear^ 
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anec of ooiuwpti ; tnä the oontent of the eono^ ia opwfttiTe 
is the word. Altlwii^ in adopting a word, Üie iodividaal 
□BoaUy reeeiTes an obscare gsnwal impreBsioD rather than a 
clear idea, in as fi» aa his thought becomes plastic it finds 
paUii of least retustanee ready in the expreasions and aonoepts ; 
as a matter of ooorse it trarels along these, and yet this pro- 
oednre really inTtdves a reoc^piition of pnrposes that are by no 
means a mattar<»f-ooane ; imperceptibly it has taken a pledge 
oommitting it to the nufbraseeable. For in reality the concepts 
Üiat stand behind the e^wesdons are not indifferent tools, not 
mare deacr^tionB of existing foots. They proride specific con- 
ditions and place the things in specific illonjinations. They 
cannot declare certain things to be primary withoni dragging 
others down into a secondary position. In this way they efieet 
a gradation and groining of onr circle of thought They in- 
dicate tasks and points of attack ; they appear merely to ask 
and yet thnmgh the nature of the question, they at the same 
time giro a reply. They lend to that to which they affix their 
stamp an incomparably greater power and facility of effect 
than it possessed in a disintegrated condition. In concepts 
such as " social question," " will to lire," " struggle for exist- 
anoe," and so forth, do not old experiences, through their 
onion, attain to altogether nnanticipated power and insistence 7 
In a word, the concepts contain aasertiona and theories, aims 
and guiding direetiona. In the case, for example, of a fsTonrite 
«^ression of the day — milieu, one would haTe entirely to forget 
the oonc^ inrolred in the wwd in order not to realise that it 
oontains a specific and perhaps very dilutable determination 
of the relationship between the social enTironment and the 
indindnal. Through tite daily use of " standpoint " and *' point 
<d Tiew " do we not, in effect, recognise an equal right on the 
part of each separate individuality ? Could Üiere be so mach 
talk as there is to-day of " raloes " and "judgments of value " 
onlasa the aotoal oontent of the things themselTes were rated 
below their influence iq>on the feeling and valoing subject? 

The entire existenoe of the civilised man is however closely 
«mnrwha^ iq goch conocfita. Whfin we try to onderstand onr- 
HalTSB, when we airange onr relationship to our foUowmen, and 
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nhtn wt pcnder over eoaitifl and nhinute profalatiu, the age, 
working thronf^ Hi «ueapte, |mmdM ni with a riiaimittflrigtM' 
pietare ; in avez; eM« it dr»wi u into its f*Üa, by virtae of 
the impereqitiUe iuioenee of the eoneepti ; in ereiy ease woik 
■teoda oniet the inflnoMe cf hidd^ prarappontions end iee4y- 
mede judgments. In en individiul esse this eppeetB to be, 
end indeed is, nnimportent; bat in its wb<de remh it effiaets 
the fdndementel (XHuUtums at q>iritnel axistenee ; for it means, 
in effect, that the age pres ni a dereh^ed airola of thought, 
a nadj-made sehen» of the wuid and of lifo, and with eJ U rt 
p fe senr e oompeb as to aeo^ it. Whan «e beüare that we an 
ttiinlrinff tot owsalTea, the age is in reality thiwHng in ns, mäng 
as as the mere instnuoents of its aqnxation. And the oono^te 
are the tentacles wiäi which it draws as within the airole of äs 
power and eompels as to do its behest. Social eutaiiee has 
convincingly shown as that in a moral sense we are tied to the 
eondition of the social ennrtnuneDt; that the same obtains in 
an inteUaotnal sense is shown not less dearly by the scienee td 
eonoapts. 

If, howerar, it wen a qnestioo of poiely iBteUeotoal pfo- 
a o as e s, it woold be impossible under any drcomstanoea to 
explain the orapowering and penrtrating inflaenoe of the 
oonaepte of the age. In really the age poors ita lore and its 
hatred into the oonoepts. Thronf^ them it qteafcs to oa with 
mighty faeling. That whieh it afflnns, it gives out as indis- 
patable, incomparably valoable snd absolately reasonable ; Out 
which it daaifls as hardly thinkable, objeotionable and foolish. 
It reeommende or condemns; from the very beginning it treats 
as a settled affsir, that which can be demtmstrated on^y with 
diffioal^, if at all ; on the other hand that which it doea not 
look upon as a matter <^ eovrte it is apt to tqeot as absord. 
With M06 eyes it takes note of enn the smallest things 
pointing in the direction of its own aapiration ; wbu« it it 
blind with regard evai to the most eon^oooos things twiding 
in an opposite direction. That which works in its own dizeetwHi 
■eams from the beginning to be of the highimt inqxwtanoe ; it 
u extolled in its advantages and pardoned in its eRors ; st the 
very least it is locked api» as "interestüg" and ooeopüa 
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men's thonghis. In the ewe of the other, howerer, «ttention 
is directed towKida its ftalta onl; ; eveiTthiiig is tt once aet 
down AS quite Tmimportant uid unirorthy of ooDBideration. 
Uroa we have « highl; nnjost procedure, ab gtumnar; as it is 
partial ; there is the eame doable measure and donble weight, 
to which we hare become aooostomed in the oonflicts apon 
dogmatic belief. And in reality the reason is a similar one. 
For the age believes in itself, in itself only, and by reascm of 
this belief it has no patience with that which typpoaeti it. In 
these assertions as a whole the age affirms nothing other than 
its own creation and aspiration, the main trend of its own woAf 
its ohazacteristio spiritoal snbstanoe. It is in reality a straggle 
for existence, and otmsidering the nature of sach a straggle «e 
may Ml; nnderstand all this passionate Ceeling, the whole 
matter^f-oonrae ohanurter of the concepts, and the tyrannical 
preesnie apon the indindaals. We can never anderstand why 
to-day power is given precisely to these conoepta while it is 
taken away from the others, without a reot^nition of the &ct 
that behind the oonccftts stand Ute experienoes and ideas which 
give this partionlar character to the work of Hie age. 

While thos being taken ap in laif;er relationships, the 
oonoepts nevertheless retain a oharacteristte significivtce. In 
them, the aspirations of the age penetrate into the more detailed 
eootent of reali^, the leading ideas seek to master the objective 
world and trantrfbrm it into fall work ; it is jast at this point 
that the invisible afaroggle and creation, which is often net 
BfiU-conscioog, eomee to visible expression and prescribes 
definite paths for all farther oonstraction. That which is 
gained, or on the other band that whidi goes amiss, at this 
first point, can hardly ever again be altered. That the 
endeavoar should be at once called to acconnt at Üiis early 
stage, where it first permits of being graq>ed, is all Üie more 
neeessaiy, since it is preeisely in forming the conc^ts that 
the endeavour of the age pats forward with peculiar emphasis 
its claim to full and exclusive truth. For the concept, with 
its direction towards the object, its attempt to fix an objeotive 
troth, can never under any oiroamstancea allow itself and its 
content to be reduced to a shifting appearance or a sulLgeotive 
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opinioB. Thrt wltiflli tt MMrk ihd be nBd far aU aad iv 
•T«r. Aowwdingily, in its derdo^BMit to • worid of ome^it«. 
Um olaim ctf Uw IUb ttf tk« age nuehm Um faigluit point. 

Bot thk Ughcst poiai beeomM «t the «une tinte, a «ritieal 
poinL "Whii it tke drama reaehn ita dfaooemenk Franaely 
thii inriatenee of Um eoneqiU npon a mircraaDjr Talid trntht 
thii laying iuiA of the olgeet, pheea tiw mattn ootaide tfaa 
opinion and plaaaare of the age ; it oonsütatea an ^ipeal ftom 
the age to the tnithi of the thinga theEudrea, and in thii 
way tianaftmna the whole natan at the Ufeftoeeaa, aad wttfa 
it man'a position. Hin reaaon awakana and exhihita a aaper- 
temporal natnn ; it beeomea dear that it may wdl be «wept 
along fbr a «4ÜU by the eotmifc of time, but eannot be ahaorbed 
in tlw latter; inn» indqwotdenoe, whieh ia ita nataral heritage, 
may indeed be nef^eeted for a while, bat «ill again be broaght 
into aotioa. Then, howerer, it beoomea the judge of the age 
and ia able to diaeriminate between bne and &lae. Whm 
thinga derelop in tfaia faahion, man obtains a atnmg aappot 
in the taat of all Ümmo fimM which preaa in i^mhi him ; thete 
arises a new type of life and wo^ mora original, mora faia own ; 
whole wirids oUsh together in him and a hot oonflict toeaks 
ont. Bat the inner nqteriority to the age and with it the 
deepening of die life-^ooeaa eannot again be loet. The oon- 
cepts, howerer, at flrat a ohief inatouaent of the power of 
the age, become on the new baaia a path to hbetation from 
the age. 

Saoh a tinking-np of the ooneepts with the oliimate pmbl«nB 
of the BiHritnal life makes it sopeifiooiu to diseasa the adTantage 
of conBtracting a picture of the age from the ataadpcunt of ita 
ohief oonoepta. These ooneqits giro aeotve points oi attaeh- 
ment, they make it elear beytmd question In irititdi direetiona 
a oonaolidatioD of the wotk of tlte age, a asnimsticni of the 
separate aehievementa, is taking ^aee. At the aame time they 
lead OB to the inner life of the age, ooniaining as it does aU 
Uie onexpreaaed stqtpoeitions and hypoUieaea whiidi preaeribe 
a path for oor thoi^^ and endearonr long before the matter 
haa reaehad the stage of oonsoiou rafleetioiL. Hoieonr, a 
stody of oonoepts is pBttiotilariy fitted to caose the eoBimoB 
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otrntent of tiiB age to stand oat from amidst all the eonAinoD 
moA Opposition. Men often stnig^e hard ant reBolta, while 
employing the same ooneepta. At the same time, there ma; 
be diTision with respeot to the eonoept itself (for example, in 
the ease of " erolation "), bot before Hie dinsion begins a 
common body of eonviction b affirmed. Eren when one side 
totally r^eets a certain concept (snch as " metaphysidB " or 
" the philosophy of history "), while the other side insista i^n 
it, one most needs be a superficial obserrer in order not soon 
to peroeive that eren its siqiporters alter the eonoept (in 
putioolar in the sense of weakening itX and that the 
sopporters and the opposers hare drawn closer blether as 
compared with their potdtions in previons ages. There can 
be no straggle withont contact, and there can be no contact 
withoot toma sort of ctHnmonity. 

This holds good with respeet to the main antitheais that 
runs through the whole work of the age, to the chi^ fif^tting 
line which links togetiier the separate and apparently (though 
<Hily apparently) scattered o(mflictB. There is no age of maiked 
character which does not show snch a sabordination of molti- 
pUcity to a nngle great either — or. The analysis of oonc^ts, 
in the first place, oansee this main line of conflict to stand oot 
bom amidol the confbsion of ereryday opinion. Fnrtber, it 
indicates in and above the conflict, a oommnnity of oonviotions 
and ideas, and thos makes it clear that in all our dinsions we 
remain the children of a single age and are subject to the same 
conditions of work. This discovery of an inner relationship 
in the age does not resnlt in a onifbrm picture of the age. The 
mnttipUci^ and the antitheses remain ; they may even be more 
prominent than was formerly the case. But we have gained 
this Cut, that all mnltiplioity fits itself into a sin^ movement 
vbidx embraces even the conflict itself. The more the scienoa 
of ooneepts fixes great main lines and introdnoes into the 
original ehaos an impolse towards oonstraction, the more it 
beeomes poiaible to review the age as a whole, to peroeiTe in 
it the fiiitfmliial characteristics of Üie age. 

This eladdation of its speoiflo natme, Imnf^ ns, at the same 
time, into a more fiiee relatJcnab ip to the age. The preise 
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jaliiiartion of tiie pietmie immodUtdj ätttnj» Um matter-of- 
ooms B«tnn of the frmmmrotk with which the age at fint 
■ornmiicb n. He lAo kntnra d^aitelj when «nd how he 
!■ dependent haa already foimd the beet road to freedom. 

All theae taaki find a poverftil, naj an afauost indJBpeimUe 
aUy in the hiitot; of the eonoepti. That the oono^iia are 
not the ohildien of the moment, hot have thdr loota in tha 
pait, na; that they pan on to oi capital that ii the nsott 
of the labonr of (lü whole of Uatoiy, ia desionatrated if onl; 
by the termi ahme with their varied fonetioni, borrowed from 
widdj diflennt agea and peoples. The woi^ of millen]||iimB 
Uvea agun in the langoage that we employ day by day ; here 
we may aee the influenoe of agea that would otherwise haTe 
beoi long sinoe forgotten. We may hare bnt a poor opinion 
of medinval aeholasticism, bat we oannot oease to employ 
in emy SAentiflo in<restigati(m, nay in eroy onltored oon* 
▼ersatioo, expreaaions that were established by its diligent 
labour; as, fiw example, " sobjeotiTC — oljeotiTe," "ideal — real," 
"qoantitatiTa — fnalttatiTe/' "immanent — transoendent," "apri- 
ori — a potteriori," " individaality," " maxim," and " moüve." 

If Ute cihief phases of the histcneal derelopmest of a word 
still live in the speech at to day, then a glanoe at history 
will be of Taloe in the taak of distinetion and olarifloation. 
For example tiie manifold Tariations now notioeable in the 
ose of " idea " and " ideal," can faatdly be tmdentood withoot 
reooUecting that " idea " ngnifled with Plato an original being, 
superior to all the disintegration and movement of matter, 
with Desoartea (aoeording to the precedent of older Frendi 
writers) a snbjectire image, and with Kant, a " neoesaary 
rational eonoept to which no eongmons object can be given 
in th« sense«." In other eases, problems in the oonoept itaetf 
are exposed by the renuirkable developments in the histoiy 
of the word. For the treatment of the oonoepta " subjective " 
and " objective," for example, Uie fact oannot be of iudifTerence 
that in the last two oentories the words have become absolutely 
reversed in significance. Sinoe Duns Scotus (d. 1806) made 
them de&iite terms until the opening of the eighteenth oentory, 
" sabjeotive " signified that iriiioh appertained to the «16- 
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ttratum, or otgeot (or Mcording to modem tcomlnology the 
objecÜTe element in the things) ; ** ol^ectiTfl," on the other 
huid, stood for that which wu fonnd in the peroeption (objjicere) 
of the things, in the mere ideas they gare rise to (or, as 
wo sboold say, the salgeotiTe element). The change did not 
take place nntil the eighteenth centoiy. 

Bat the history of the words is not that of the oonoepts. 
The oonoept can remain the same, while the expressions change ; 
it can continoe to be efieotive without being attaohed to an; 
definite word. The e:q«rienoes of a oonoept rereal a deeper 
view of the movement of thonght. Stimnlna and iUnmination 
are derived from the stody of the conditions and environment 
in which a concept arose, of when and how it oame to be 
prominent in onr work, of the main phases it has ran through 
down to the present day. There cannot very well be any 
qneetion of the history of a oonoept, except in as far as a 
oentral element, a leading basic idea remains ondistnrbed by 
all change. A principal resolt of following np the history of 
the concepts should be the shaip separation of this per- 
manent element from all that changes in the oonTse of time, 
Urns making the whole both more lucid and more pUstio. 
Otherwise, the particnlar nature of the present day onderstand- 
ing of the concept easily remains imdistingiiished from the 
general idea ; for example, social atilitariamsni, with which 
we are to-day oonoemed, becomes atilitarianiBm in general, 
whereas in history we have also religions atilitarianism (for 
example, in the case of the Latin Fathers of the Chnrch) and 
a political ^pe (as in the Benaissance). 

If a soffloiently large nomber of instances be considered, 
the history of the concepts throws light npon the relationship 
of onr own age to the earlier epochs. It reveals onr debt to 
the past, and it also reveals the points in which we assert 
indqtendenoe of the past In the case of oonoepts npon which 
we lay pecnliar emphasis, we are osnally resisting and shaking 
off the inflnesoe of tradition. Tbns onr age breaks away frvm 
the «{«calative-ffisthetio epoch in stub oonoepts as "foct," 
"experience," "real," "oritioal," and so forth; from the 
Enlightenment in "monism," "sooie^" and the rejection of 
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«D trfiiJogy ; from ■afaohiUmmi in " •rohitioii," " immiMnnn," 
" larTmiifltl itTpiimtiftii ot miini " ^w^ u farth. Ths »^^ip 
tondeneiM of th* qdritnMl moTcmeat dswn to th« nparmt« 
pointi of diflemue bar* teqmn • faiitorioftl rohtioiwhip. Uore- 
ow Um tonlinfl irtiieh the ige bwe «zhibits ikom u tlMft 
tho put ii not 70t qnita daftd; itv ideu an erao to-4«7 
oee^y ia g aod exoitfaig iiub'i mmds. We kam wfaat put 
of tha palt ii more to the pcaaent thao nioie pait. In this 
Mnae, tha Middle Agea an linng to-daj— bat not tha Antique 
World. 

But in ipite of ill that did be gained in thii diraetaon« 
the pait oootiniiea to be to n aonething external and aUm 
ai eomptnd wiüi our own wo^ Thia itate of tbinga oaa 
be altered only bj an eztMiaiMi and deepening cf the «hole 
treatmuit. The hiitory of the oooo^ta eoald never mnte 
itaalf with oar own aqnntion towaidi truth if it ahowsd «• 
ml; a preeoaiion of "***"g™B t^nioaa, a eoUeotioa of indiridiial 
intarpretationa of nality. That it reall j eoniiita of amrwithhig 
more than thia, ii ahown, if in no other waj, bj the demantarj 
power wiUi wfaidi the gnat tranalMmaticaB of eoneepta oan; 
hunanit; away and ehange the qiirit of man'a work. When, 
in the ootina of hirtory, thoroeghgoiiig ohaagea take ^aee 
in Amdamental eoneepta (moh aa " «ml," " inner life," 
"bappineas," "aabjeetiTe — objeetiTe," etc), ohangea aiFeeting 
dTiUaed life ai a whole, can this be ezpUined mwelj by 
anppoiing, that partioalariy alert indiTidnali had happy ideaa 
which met with aj^oral? Doea it not fiur rather indien t e 
that the etrnggle and labour of the leparate indiTidoal waa 
s msuia ind inatmment for the derelopment of a move deeply 
groonded apirttoal worid, and that the changes of the oon- 
oepts notify and fix dereloimeiite and deepening« in Ute 
ijüritoal life-prooeas itaelf? If, hower«, Uie hiatory of the 
eonoepta refleeta the gradual growth of a qtiritoal reality 
upon homan aoil then ita ebief reaolta aoqmn a mon than 
paaaing ngnifioanee. For that wfaioh has onee been verifiad 
aa an element of that qiiritiuJ realify, renuuni an inner futor 
of all ftirthar morement ; howefer mneh it may be obaeored 
from the oonaeionanesB of peoplei and epoehi, it eontinaes 
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to be opentive iriwrere the «orld-faiitorioal task u taken 
vf «ad oontmned. With its introdootion io the raUtÜMuhips 
•mideh fonn the baoiB of nu qiiritaal exigteooe, the histor; 
of the oonc^ta ia «bU to bring as into * man inmrd ud 
more frnitfiil oontMi with the oontent of each putioalar age ; 
it dtworen behind the dead fonni imperishable foroM; it 
haa the power to lift lu oat «f the nteiely tnuuitwj present 
of the momei^ into a ai^ac-temporal present of oommon 
quritoal ofeatioB. 

From this standpoint there neoessuily develops a oritioal 
treatmeid of the immediate oondition of our own age. This 
position of the world-historieal work becomes a measure of the 
(kgree to whioh the partionlar age fidflls, or at any rate reoog- 
nises, its task. It is tra«, tiie world-historieal woA does not 
BOzroond u, aa external nature does, as a given realitj. Bat 
it speaks to ns ont <^ the wori» of faunanity, ont of art and 
litentare, law and religion, it spe^s also, if in softer tones, 
odt of the inner booI-IüIb of the separate individual. Bat sooh 
an invisible [oesent is none the less a present, nay, ultimately 
a aif^tier one tlian that <^ aensooos impression. Of the 
aohievement of the age that alone will be de^ly and per- 
maaently opentive whioh is in aooordanoe witii, or at any 
rate approadiea, the demands of this worid-historioal position ; 
tttat which is opposed to these donands, on the other hand, 
may exeite and oooapy men to any extent, for a time, bat 
inwardly it is powerless, and finally evaporates leaving no trace 
behind it. Thos so invisilde age appears behind the visible 
and becomes its judge, ite oonseieBoe. The deep discontent, 
the distress, the inner depression, which wei^ upon oartain 
ages m qtite <^ all their folnees of action, spring from the 
dim conseioiisness of a wide golf between that which is inwardly 
necessary and that which aetnally takes place, nay, a eomplete 
<^ipsaition between the real need of the age, and that whioh 
is ofEired by the ordinary life i^ the period. 

The Boienoe of cono^ts must, with all its power, he^ this 
trne need ef the age to seonre teoognitioxt ; and it can take 
vf this task not only by my of a ganetal review b<^ also by 
staTJing fr(aa pattiodar priaoipal peiati. £aeh sqiarate mam 
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eonoqit can sod moft parmit of b«ing tofte«! m to itbeOuK 
the jrtmeai-AMj niulonUadisg ootntpeni» ivitb tbo «orid- 
hiitorioal dorelopment, wbethor tt Ukea np into ibwlf Um 
cxiMrienoM »od idau ocnUined in tho Uitar, or iriMtiiar it 
ii nb-hisfantral uid ramAini bebiad thoH. To-daj, ui 
partioalar, this ii otbeu the oue. Thoa tiio Dwin tendenery 
of to-da; ii utiffled with • oonoept <d happina« iriiioh aaaois 
to be ignoruit of the deep opheaTab of bumanitj at tba time 
of traiiaition from the Old World to the Now, and tba great 
nprinng (^ Uie Modem Period with its aoieatiflo anomiita in 
Bpiuoia aod Kant. The age oftea onderataiida the oone^t oi 
" fiM>t " in sooh a onide fitahion that one might imagine the 
deep divifion between thooght and being, between the a^rjaet 
and the worid, aa pnoeiTed by Deacartaa and still fiuther 
Inoreaaed by £ant, had been soddeoly orareome and a naive 
oondition of innooanoe re-eatabtiahad. H«e, and in general, the 
atody of oonoepta, in tnniing to histaty, moat hdp to lead the 
endeaTooi of the age to the hei^i of the wtuid-hiatMieal wcwk. 
Bat we cannot eren seek for a oore of bittory witbont a direoi 
woik of thooght and an independent jodgment apon the vahie 
of tita things, and a dampening in history most in its tam 
eontribnte towards placing the work of reaaon, with ita timeleaa 
natore, in a closer relaticmsh^ with the eonditlcm of reality. 
The more the two aides of the taak beeome onitad, the mon 
diieetly will the aoianoa of emoepta promote the olacifl eat ion 
of ultimate eonvictiona. 

Snob impolses towards a eloaer stud; of the eoneepta inereaoe 
to an urgent anmmons irinn we torn to our own age. Nov 
it is a question of our own qüitoal conditioQ : irtiat oontant 
and what direotion are imparted to our thooght by the omoepts 
of tha age, and how &r can ^ allow onnelfes to be satisfied 
with vrtiat is thus imparted f It is oinriooa that the age of 
the daily newspaper and the machine most exert a peculiarly 
powerful pressore upon the indindnal ; its Inflaenees, working 
in masses, stifle from the very beginning really petaooal 
actiTity and feeling; no other epoch haa so redooed man to 
a mere cog in a great machine. In the caae of the oonoepta 
ÜwmaelTea, however, progreasTa impnlasa and difficult obstaelas 
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eat aeroes one anoüter. An immeagorsble wealth of new ez- 
perieooea hM broken ap both the old forme and the old oonoepts. 
New bodies of ihon^t rtrire upwards and make room for 
tbemBebee, iriiile these meet with resistanoe from the other 
side; the whole circle of oar existence seethes with restless 
movement. This is accompanied b; a livel; consoioasnesB and 
bnsy reflection; men tty to foimnlate what they seize, to 
joepare comfortable handles for their ideaa. No wonder that 
to-day there is so mocfa discossion and conflict npon the sabject 
of concepts I Bat at the same time we perceiTe a rapid wearing- 
down of concepts throogh their cironlation in a so maoh laiger 
circle, a has^ passing ovat the means and ways of the work 
to finished resolte, a withdrawal, nay, a disappearance of the 
general questions of human being, before the special problems 
of the separate departments. In conseqoence of this there is 
a great lack of clarity and matarity in the general concepts 
with which we are here concerned. And precisely those 
eonoqits in which the age expresses its feeling, remain, as 
legarda their contoit, for the most part, in a state of anoertaintjy 
and twilight. How many of those who to-day talk en- 
thoidaBtically about "coltare," "erolntioD," "character," and 
" character-trainiug," make even an attempt to get beyond the 
word to the concept? Farther, we often see the formation of 
concepts taken in hand, with OTermastering force, by separate 
bodies of thenght whose power and might belong to a specific 
department. Thos, to-day, for example, the concepts of the 
mechanical theoiy of evolation (snch as " Belf-prwerratkm," 
"straggle for existence," "adaptation," "transmission," 
"heredi^," and so forth) are extended ahnest as a matter- 
of-coorse in ereiy direction. Snob a senstbili^ to particnlar 
impnlses easily places the concepts ander opposed inflamoes 
and canses them to be nnderstood in contradictory senses. In 
the sphere of specnlation, the " ideal " is looked upon as an 
Qlnsion, bat in that of oondaot as good and necessary; from 
the standpoint of natare, aocie^ is to na a mere piecing together 
of separate elements, but from the point of view of practical 
work, an organism to which the individaaJ is bound, as a 
member, to render serrioe ; freedom is as deoisiTcly rejected 
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firth* aamM m « whoU wd for Oe iaMr Ufa «f tlM mO. m 
it ia aOoMd for poltÜMd ud «coaoww till. Cm it ba thM 
thai* ii BO wlKtianihip iritfttarcr bit w etn Of tmm and A« 
atkatf All io ftU «« Um a gMtt lade at imnar ulidadty 
uid ft Mrima laggbg b^iad of the fonud w{HkiBg-«|> of tba 
oono^it«, u ooMpand with tba dMusds of the erw^acnaoBg 
mtvütl wfaidi poBTO in 1900 u. W« not« «lao $• shaip 
oootiwrt b«twMo Uw hi^tly dsvelopad ■jitau of oona ^ t« is 
th« qtMutl daputiBMti Mid tlw inooB^ate ifaUo of tbe «ooo^ita 
in life is gvDflnl. 

Bvt oil thow doficwaoi— do Dot bind« the mm t andepcioi 
ia tb« wotfc wd «odetToar <^ the fnmoi ixj fiidiag otoor 
«xpnHkn in iti oonoepti ; hen th^ both exhibit their etfadty 
in eontoet with the thiniji and baoona aooeaaibla to oritieian. 
In the fint plaea wa panaiTe in the eoneepta that oooatnictioB 
of the main antitheaii which ia paenliar to oar age. Ewy 
powarfolly morad aga containa a^i an aatitheaia — eaob in Ub 
own qweial w^. It ia of great iaqurtanoa for all our aotion 
and a^iration that to-day thii antitheaia ia of a highly gaowal 
kind; it ia obnou that thnngboat the whole length and 
breadth of oar "^^4^yftf thai« ia a atng^ between taadeiwiiea 
of thought, whish, for th« aaka of baenty, we nay hwe refer 
to by their oatohworda, nmUmn and Mfiolwm. On the one hand 
there ia on absoipUon of the man with hia entire tboo^t aad 
oondnot in a givan reality, immediately embracing og, man in 
hia aocial life, too, being a fragment of a larger nature. On 
the other, the ehief reality is derelt^ed from an wiginatiTC 
aotinty of the apirit, and there is an attempt to draw the whole 
of the rest of exiatenee into tbia reality, or at any rate to 
render the fonner aabordinate to the latter. 

Thia aatitheaia datea from the vary eailieat timea, bat that 
it haa now entered npon an entirely new phaae ia ahown 
preciaely by the atmggle over th* oonoapta. In earlier d^ya, 
the realiatio movement eonfined itaelf to great main foatsroa 
and fboDd its taak more in ib.* o^toaition to idealiam Ukaa in ita 
own poaitiT* ereatiTe wMk. To-d^ the latter haa baeom* the 
principal Üiing ; laalJini aaeka to dominie reali^ in ita e^ir* 
extenaion and both on the Ütaoratical and the praotioal aidea t* 
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aatftfy wiik itriot exAltniTene« all those nMdg for vhiah 
oiherwiM id«dÜBO aew&«d indiaposuble. U eonld not w«U 
«ttempt Boeh an ondartakiaft if immediate realÜ? had not 
twaome inoomparablj toon import^t to man, throof^ the 
diaeoTtt; of gnat gnnpa, nay wbol« kiagdoma of Gtcta, aa 
vdl 38 throni^ tiia derebpment of great Ufe-embnaing tada. 
Bat the claim of natnraliBm goes tu heyond thia aottial aehioTe- 
ment, for it deoUrea it« aima to be the aole valid <»eB and ita 
seetion of exiitenee to be ail-oompr^ensiTe. Id order to 
«any throii|^ Utifl claim it mast widen the natare ooooc^ 
nntil they become ooamio oottflepta, and fit to its meaBore 
not on^ the ^ole fiew of being, bnt payohle life alao. In thia 
my it oomea into Teiy Ti<dent oonflioi with idealiam, which 
for hiatorioal reoaona flads itself in poaaeaeion of the field, and 
naturally defends its right. A fierce struggle for existence 
flaraa op along the whole line. 

The new poww which ia thu striTing to aaa er t itself, adTanoea 
not in one, bot in two bodies of thought, one of larger and one 
of amaller scope. Tho« is the less definite picture of aenanoos 
reality, growing in ita general impreaaion, with the obTionsness 
of which natnraUsm oonfironta idealism ; and there is also Üie 
more {ffecise image of the world, to which nataralism con- 
centrates itself, employing the ideas t^ the me^anlcal theory 
of natare, with its measurements and movemsnts. Both 
cmtribate to the general inflaenoe of the movement. It ia 
precisely this amalgamatioa of a widely conceived view, pressing 
itself forward aa if it were a matter-of-coorse, and its sharpening 
down to a more exact pontion, that gives to ithe whole that 
elementaxy power by virtne of whieh it advaneea against all 
resistance even down to Übe p ronen t day. 

The worid tA concepts is infioeneed, directly and indirectly, 
by the united power of both. We have an example of direct 
inflaenoe when oonoepta or interpretationa of concepts, taken 
from the visible world, and, in particalar, from Uia sonlleaa 
routine of nature, press fiwward on all stdes and embraoe tiie 
whole of reality. Thns, for example, natore is reckoned as 
eqoivalent to the aä, and to be r«al appears the same as to be 
in external existeooe. Concepts like "object," "Caot," "law," 
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** arclatloii," aaimt(atk,Tteein,oiimajhKaä,1kaltfartSaiäMi 
intnpnlktton which fa» pnmd itwlf tnie in llie o»m of lutof«. 
In thii proee«, Üw [Dnstnti'f« nnul« often wetnm u « hnig» 
from the outer worid to the lo«!. The meAwniM <rf tti« eoal 
WM «t flnt fpoken of u a more fimüe, boi the rimile freqoratfy 
ofwmutered the thongfat utd dMw the oonoqiti iriAin the 
einle of idee« of nktimliim. In the oootru; Hate, oonoqAi 
ftppeer to be finally diaulned beeinae thcve ü no room for tiicm 
in eennumf leelity. The refeetioo ti mt^jbjüe», of tdeologj, 
and ao fiath, ia largefy to be erplainad in thia way ; wad fin 
the aame reaaon, too, it may ercn be aaid that an inteUeetoal 
atain attaehea to him lAo Tantmaa vfoa any aort of oono^ 
of the ai^ematiitml, even irii«n the attempt ia made not as a 
diaoipla of Thootaa Aqninaa, bot aa a fliiend of Spinoaa or 
Kant 

The more «zaetly we eonaidar the w^ in iriüeh the aeparato 
eonoepisare nndentood to-daj, the moi« we ahall be impnned 
by thia direet infioenee on the part of natnraliam. Nereithelem 
this ü probably aupaaaed by tiie indiieot tnflnenoe with whidi 
natnraliam oloaely mrroonda oa; it foroea tqwn os, aa sola and 
oonolsaiTe Qn aöefa a &ahioa Üiat we do not Botiee it) diat 
general eonoeption of the worid and of life (with Ha great 
fi>rmattTe linee), that haa aprong fiwm the woA done in the 
field of eenaaona exiatenoe. Here we are oloaely netted by 
a fine meshworiE of Ütonj^t woAing from within and we often 
get only mtne and more deep^ antan^^ in thia, eren when 
making a eonaeioaa effort to atrike oat in aome qoite opposite 
direction. When, tot example, it aj^eara, cm erwy hand aa if 
a world, ready-made in ita chief tUnga, a " ^ttta " worid, lay 
at man'a aide and oommonieated itadf to him from witfaoot ; 
when the eare of life oonaiBta in the moat manifiild eontaet and 
eloflest interweaving with this worid, iriiile at the aame time 
that which eomea from Uie olgeot ia looked np(Mi aa far mon 
powerfiil and important than that which man eontribntea with 
his spirit ; when on emy hand the aehieremtHit ia lotted i9<m 
aa the prinoipal thing and the derdopment of power aa the 
higheat good ; when farther the whole Ufe-proeeas ia aoppoaed to 
play itaelf ont on the cne level of immediate ooaacioaBneaa and 
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tlut vhieh here offen itaelf ia frapposed to oontain the nlUnutte 
e^UuitioD; uai when the Bool-life ü tiMted u Bomething 
qohe sabsidiai; and its peeoliar qaantities are oareftiU; kept 
away from the general ooneeption of the whole — can we Cul to 
reeognise in all thia (and we might add mach more of the eame 
kind) the inflnenoe of that partionlar oonoeption of reality which 
the meohanioal theory of nature derelops and anoeasingly 
manifeats in its woric ? And ia it not at the same time clear 
that in Uta» way the ^ole formation of eonoepts ia inflaenoed 
from within in the most violent fiudiioo and directed towards 
aims of which it ia itself nnooneeionB ? In reality, it ia in thia 
direction, in partionlar, that tiie age derelops its feeling and ita 
claim to be aooepted aa a matter^of-eoarse (as we have above 
desoribed). Also where we are divided apon the groond of the 
age and split ap into hostile camps, the difference is often merely 
that in the one ease natorallsm exerts its inflnenoe more directly 
and more openly, in the other more indirectly and more secretly. 
The critical examinatioQ of ooooapta has not only to fitllow this 
np more exactly into details; it must also ascertain what 
part of the real content of onr work lends snoh power to 
nataralism; it most farther investigate whether this aidiieve- 
ment of the age ooireapondB with the demands both of the 
world-historical poätion ot Ufe and work, and of the rational 
nature of man. 

A critique of nataralism npon the ground of the age its^ 
is exercised by idealism with its aflSrmation of an independent 
spiritual world and its Mideavour, from the more exaet content 
of the latter, to impart a eontent and meaning to the whole 
of reality. Bat the oonoepts themselTes proclaim, however, 
that this effort draws ita power more from the resolts of the 
past than from the aohievementa of the present ; do less do 
ttiey announce Aat the historical powers continue to exert 
their inflnenoe tu man in oertain very general outlines and 
impolsee than in their more speoifio oharacteristios. This is 
equally true of all the three chief traditional forma of idealism : 
the ethioo-raligioas form (inner transformation), the eathetioal 
(artistio development), and the intellectual (pure though^. 
The first tendency gives os such concepts as "inner feeling," 
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** eoQMfaDM," " Aantimr" " dnfy," ** good-in-itidf " aad •• 
ivth, oonoqita that natnraKm aao 00)7 taut^fatnt nttfleiallj 
^on Hi Mil; it tflbvu ft bmhI Tsfaudicm of Uiagi lAiah k 
neanlj nipafki- to all ths a^MaAdal mk and ingmify (rf «■ 
" tBimnraHii." TIm ■■thetieal mw of life ecmtiBMa to 
operate ia nwh eono^ta aa " intalleetnl eoltan" (BtUiMjr), 
" hamtoniooa coltim," " enltara " (Kvltmr) and ao on ; faztber, 
too, inaganenlnhiatlonoford«, ftamandooafigatatioa. Tim 
AM^lea of tbo mwhanioal titoorj of natura «ftan 4nw npoa 
tUa tandiMjr to ecMn^anMot and -mitj tlteir own naw of Ufa. 
" ETolotum " would not aomd ao iwert in the aan of modani 
nan mi wonen if it did not echo the oUtr andanta»db« td 
the eoneopt, with ita idea of a nfftilar, sren progteaa, and a 
dafinite inqiartinK of tana front tha power, and aoooidiBg to 
the lawa, of a irt»^ 

Itttdlaotaaliam, with ita banalannatit» trf all raalify into a 
worU-origiaatmg tboa|M-I>*'OMaa, rareala a eonatent inclination 
to identiify intelleat with qnrit, intellaetnal with apiritoal de- 
Talopment, Um general eonteat erf the thing with ita ooneept ; 
bat apoa ita eleratios of tha wort of thoof^t above the mvely 
INqrehio eouditioiu are baaed eonoe|ita we ean never loae, like 
thoae of " objeotiTe tmtb," " objeetiTe neoeaai^," "objeetiTe 
rea a on," and ao ftrth. Of peeuUar atrength ii ita inflwenee 
upon the tona of oar work. Here we find the dee|Met loofai 
of the radeaTonr to bring all the m n l t ipK«^ of realitj down 
to ouioepti, na; to prine^lea, and to lead tbeae prino^ea 
into the 11^ againat one «Bother. At the preamt day, what 
girea paaaion and inteoait^ to the eonlliot in state and aoeiet;, 
in aoieaoe, art, and lelifpon, more than the elash of audi 
prindplea? Natnraliam, too, oannot develop ita^ to a syatem 
of ooamio oonoepta withoat tiie help of this intelleotoal betor ; 
to^y, even the denial of all principle ealla itself (vpoctoniam 
and dotbea itaelf with a garment of prinoit4e. Thoa, thanks 
to the legacy of history, the age ia not poor in moremaota 
iriiiab resist naturalism and moreover disintegiato it inwaid^. 
But not only have theae movuaenta failed to arrive at a 
aettlemttit among tbemaelvea ; not one of them baa attoined 
to a oonsistent pontive inflneooe upon modem ground. Theae 
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iadindiul oj^omtion moT«m«ntB may inflict oonsidenble iignry 
upon nfttnnüiMm ; Imt th«y will not be able to oTflroome it. 

It is no wonder that the Age is witnesaing the growth of 
AD aipintion towards an idealiam of a new and speoifio 
deseription, a mer« uuTflrBal form of idealiam ; a form that 
shall be in a pontioD to Taloe and appropriate the bets and 
truths rerealed by tlie realistio moremeot. The aim of this 
aspirati<Hi seems iocootestable and we oaonot fiul to reoi^nise 
the oonsploQona importance of indindnal achievements in this 
direction. But the average lorel of this movement appears, 
nuwe especially as seen in its oonoepts, to be inadequate as 
eompared with the demands made by the actoal sitnation. 
The principal oonoepts often present themselves in snch very 
abstract goise that they have no imperative and binding power. 
Bnt little is guned when, as the result ot all our labour, we 
m a i nta i n sneh ambigoons qnantities as "spirit," "reason," 
"moralify," "purpose" and so forth. 

Moreover the affirmations inherent in the concepts are often 
■0 weakened, that although the opposition to current modem 
opinion is diminished, yet, at the same time, the whole ehar- 
acteristio nature and influence of the oonoepts is abandoned. 
The advocates of metaphysics, for example, often understand 
this concept in such a modest fashion that it does no more 
than add a subsequent hypothetical mode of contemplation to 
our other knowledge and does not efTect an essential elevation 
of the whole. The concept of religion is no less suspended 
in the air when it is interpreted as a merely subjective feeling 
of the infinite. When Utus watered down, the idealistic position 
becomest for the first time, genuinely untenable ; for now the 
«hole imperative character of inner neoessi^ is extingnished ; 
now the entire position ia made dependent upon a sympathetic 
mood, whieh may or may not be fortheoming. The little which 
still remains is now, more than ever, apt to seem too much. 
A similar lock of spirit on the part of idealism is the source 
of attempts to harmonise, thtoof^ a dovetailing of the oonoepts, 
great antitheses that are in reality irreconcilable. Thus we 
hear muck of inductive philosophy, of a real-idealism, of im- 
manent, or even natural religion — all futile attempts to evade 
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th« gn«t Htlur — or iritkh nou tiuoQ|^ oor Inmui ezntne«. 
W» baoome sinn, in general, hen, of oor melmatüm to soAeo 
down tlw ihupnan of the pcobleou, to bdd tut, m an 
■ppMrmnoe, irtwt hu been gifen vp in e^eenoe, to «ee^ t^ 
oODMqnenMt lAQe njeoting the prine^lea. All thsBa an bo 
inanj eigne of the intimidation of idiwliiiii by the nwdetn fS^t 
a eonfeeeion of ita lade of belief in itaelf. Ite own inherent 
nature «tee fw all pUoee idealiim in opposition b<^ to U>e 
avenge peeition of the age and to th» wateied-down opinion 
of the general lerel. IdeaHim pays too daariy bt the aitea^it 
to make iteetf more aooeptahle tkroogfa a pine ring adaptaütm 
and timid joatifl cat ion ; for it thereby loaee eretything that 
makea it ationg and TalnaUe. In matten of Üöm kind, tke 
gieatar ean be eaaier than Ab l o we r . It ia a qneetion of 
eonrage and ei ^ power of originatiTe ereation. Theae wa 
mnit and ahall rediseorer ; bnt perh^ta the diaoorety wiD not 
eom« nntil we are in need, ontO we atand at ih» edge of 
the predpioe. 

It ia Men, thoteliire, titat in the ooaaoIouneBa ot the age 
there ia so lyateinatio, idealiatie thoa|^it-etnetBre to eoimt««e4 
nataraliam. Bat the latter haa another fbU-grown oppcoent, 
which ia eertainly not to be reokoiied to idealiam, bat wiiiefa 
ie ondooMedly eloedy oouneoted with one of the letter's chief 
iornu, namely with intellectaalimn. We nfin- to ttibjeetintm, 
tiiat tree derelopment of the indiridiui which emandpatee 
him from all systematio bodies of thoof^t, and «eta bim in 
a Position ot enpposed independence with respect to the warid« 
thereby demanding that all raali^ ehall be exhibited as each 
to the eeparate indtridoal and the whole content of life be 
developed bom his stan^nint. At the same time the existoioe 
of the indindoal transbrs itself wholly into hia immediate ideaa 
and feelings. It is the idea, in particular, which thmsts itaelf 
between the man and the object and with ita reflection, eon- 
tinoaUy transforming the objects into images, nltimataly 
threatens to disstdTC the iriude of reality into nothing bot 
phenomena, into a mere realm of shadowa. Since there ia 
an endleas moltiplioity of individnala, each with bis own speeifle 
poaiUon, the different tendendes ramify in all possible dire«- 
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tuna; there derelop, side by ndo with one another, a varied 
weaHfa of opinieiui with all the changes of a kaleidoaoope, and 
if eaefa of these tries to make itself valid beyond its own individiial 
point, there moat ensoe of neeeasi^ an endless oonfliet of eaeh 
^[ftinst all and all against each. We are thoa apt to get a 
state of afflun in whieh eaoh triea to ontdo the other ; there 
is a scramble after what is striking, sanaational, paradoxioal, 
an erer-inoieaaing diaaj^tearanee of the objeotiTe nature of 
the things, an eztlnetion of the feeling for what is tme and 
healthy, and, in short, a continnotu ainking of the larel of 
life to the point of oomplete disintegration. 

To the TariooB stages of this process of disintegration we 
find eorresponding stages in the fbnnation of eonoepts. In 
the fiiat place, the whole life of oiTilisatioB abowB a stronger 
development of eonoepts giving distinct prominetuw to the 
sabjeotive aspeet of the life-proeesa, and to the relationship 
of oonureooes to this aspect. In this way alone can we explain 
the preference for eonoepts like "appearanoe," "valoe," "theory 
of knowledge," "eritioü," "optimiam — pesaimism," and so 
forth; In this way alone may we onderstand the onoeaaing 
care to effect a right delimitation of snbjeotiTe and objectiTe, 
and the endeavonr to dedoee Ae fundamental spiritoal processes 
(for example, art, morality, religion, and their concepts) 
" psyeholt^oally " from the salrfeot. 

This mbjective tendenoy makes its appearance in a 
more pointed form in the emphasis laid npon the differences 
between individnalB and npon the eqoal rif^ts of all. It is 
this tendfotoy of the age that permits as to ase, daily, concepts 
like " standpoint," " point of view," and " opinion." Fmiher 
it compels as modems to consider even the best establiahed 
dootrinea and eoneepts not so mach as products of a thooght- 
prooesa embraoiog as within a superior neoessify, but as the 
anlijectiTe attempts of a poialing aatdientative reason. Even 
Id Äe ease of creative work we cannot turn away from ourselves ; 
with all our effort we cannot get away from the snlyeet. How 
great is the difference here betwent the systems, aay, <^ Kant 
or K^;el, with their compelling and unifying ideas, and such 
systems as that of Lotze, that in the midst of all pure mdeavonr 
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to reaoh th« utaal nutter itwlf and »11 its UmvaaoB euaigj 
of tbonght norer lets ob finget for a moment that we we 
liBteniog to the opinion of an iadindnal — a highly intelligaiit 
indindnal — bat ekill an indiTidoal. 

With thit sabjeotiTity, äie modem mode of theo^t oertainly 
giTOB OS an amasing freedom in Uke h^wHing of eoncepts, an 
inezhaostible power of bringing forward now one mda and 
now another, and of oontinnal^ placing the oooeapta in n«nr 
relatioQihips ; in short we obtain idl the adrantagee of a hij^ify 
developed, freely poiaed r^eetion. Bat the more Boeh refleetüm 
leaTes oat of Bight the actual mattra itself and the mora the 
freedom degenerates into self-will, the more the solidarity of 
spiritoal oreatiTe woik is broken up, with the fivmation ei 
innnmerablfl, leets, the mora helplessly the ooooepts most Ibllow 
erery change of sitnatioQ and of mood, and the more inovitable 
becomes the temptation exactly to rarerse their aatonl and 
simple meanings. It may eren be said Üiat sndi a rank gzowtti 
of snbjeotiTe self-will mTut finally inwardly destroy all ooaecfAs» 
as fixed and definite images of thought, held in oommon, sad 
again throw men baok npon changing and onatable ideas. We 
tbas relapse completely into sophistry, albeit nnder the gsisa 
of high-BODnding names. And all this takes [daos side by side 
with the most exact scieatifie and teohoiosl work in tfa« 
Tarions sepaiste departments t 

In OUT age, this sabjootivism is involred wUh natnialiam, 
in the most remarkable fashion. Oat of simnltaneoos atbaction 
and repulsion there arisea a state of absolately inextricable 
oonfdsion. Sabjectivism and natoraliam travel a good way hand 
in hand. They are at one in their rejection of a aubatantial 
idealism ; while both place the whole life-process on the one 
level of immediate eonscioosneBs, and both split reality np 
into innnmerable separate elements. When, farther, natoraliam 
looks npon all spiritoal life as a mere phenomeaon aeoimi- 
panying the natnre-prooesB, it ean hardly imderstaod this Ufo, 
with roBpect to its content, otherwiae than as a mere muital 
idea, a reflection of that which is taking plaoe in the real world 
without. For ^uunple, the equivalence of sool and oonsoioiu- 
ness, and the prefixing of the concept " phenomenon " io 
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tbe MM ot nafati« »ad •ool, bew oImt «itness to mxsAi so inner 
•gnemtot. 

Bat it iM preoiMly this ttgreenent thftt mftkea all the more 
intolanble that oontradietion botwoMi the two tcodeoües, whieh 
any oarefdl oonsidaration of their more detailed natore mast 
fbnw ioto promioaiioe. The two poiute of dqnrtnre and the 
two teodeneieg of tboo^^t atand in oomplste opposition to one 
another ; and th« oontent tit realify is fiindamentally different 
in the two oasea. On the one hand, nature is the enduring, 
the all-embnunng, the aU-furodnoing ; on the other, the mental 
image is the sole oartain^, and nothing is real for na that is 
not oontained in it. In the <u)e ease, the soul is precipitated 
by the natnre-proceaa ; in the other, nature ia a mere phe- 
aomeow in the life of the aonl. With naturaliam, objeetiTe 
roality takes the first plaoe, with sabjeeÜTism, the condition 
of the Bnlgeet. In Uie fiist case, we have the immenee aolidi^ 
of the kingdom of ponderable quantities ; in the second, the 
volatile lightness of a realm of airy thoughts. A mutual under- 
standing, under these oiroumstanceB, is oomi^etely ont of the 
qoMticHi : for each aims at being the whole and must desire 
foil validity — in whioh case, however, the otbw is given a 
significance that it cannot 1^ any possibility aoo^t In s^te 
of this, the age effects a certain a^jnafanent of these iirecon- 
«ilable adversaries : in the case of material things it follows the 
view based upon nature, with its wealth and its obvioasness ; in 
the foim of life, however, subjeotivism rules, with its plasticity. 
In this w«y, not only do we fall under the inflnenee of conflict- 
ing bodice of thon^t, being drawn now in this direction, now 
in Ütat, and compelled to fight against that with which we cannot 
di^wnse, bat eaoh,on^of the two sidee suffers the Beverfi^ ii^oiy. 
The analytical and all-penetrating subjective reflection makes 
the naturalism spiritless and senile ; it ososes the latter, in its 
qiiiitnal creative work, to lose just that impulsive youthful 
strength which fonoa its chief jostifioation ; while, on the other 
side, the plastic thought is paralysed and emshed to the ground 
through deriving its oontent from the nature-prooeas alone. 

Thaa the life of the age in its most i^eoiflc nature is rent by 
a dertrootive eont r adi ot ion. It ia impossible that it oan eome 
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to iwt in ÜMlf. Uwtii, too, In ite pmeni fnm does not 
ouTj u bejond thü ntoatioa, fuitij tm aeeosiit of its iiiBer 
dniaion, pwtij on MOooat of iti U^ td Btrong dunetentie 
fbim. Whoa, thenfon, bMU;, tbo «go, I7 mauti of tha eon- 
eopti, dnm the iadividakl to itioU; it doei not pluw him in 
MBj mCb path or unga him «17 peoOiM taA ; it kado him, 
on the oontni;, Into eomplioKtioBi w eeriooe tint they miut 
beeome nnbeenUe m eoom u we beeome eleerij oooMnoni 
of tiwm. 

Id the euM of sneh a oonftiied utd dhidad itate of things it 
u obriou that if «a dann to rise bejood it, we eannot poan^f 
be wtiifled manly with battering ■™»***'i^ hen or then, with 
making thia or that aUention. The lAida beeoooea proUe- 
matioal. A thcvoof^igoing nnewal of oar intelleetoal axistenee 
and with it of the state of oar eoneepta (that ia of the gmenU 
eeoMftm, with wMoh alone we an eonoenad at fnmai) Ib 
eleari; an argent need, an imperatin demand. 

For « mwe detailed dereloinnrat of my eonviotkma with 
reipeet to theoe probletoa th^ reader is relBtnd to mj Urge 
woA : Mam Cwrenti oj M»dem Thcmghi. At pnaeoi then 
ia only oa» thing mo» to be wid. The fbrward movemuit of 
nataraliim whioh ia ao ohtraoteciatio of oar age, ia oertainly 
baaed iqion great ei^erieaieea and oontains Etnitfol gemu for 
the farther development of oar lib mi a whole. Bat the ultimate 
«"""'"g and tnie qiintaal Bgnifloanoe of that iriiioh ii hen 
■triTing to aanrt itself, cannot be dednoed from the immediate 
impreeaion and from withoot ; only a UÜB-prooeoe emloaeing it 
and illominating it from within can decide as to thia. The 
present age, howerer, doee not posaeoa a saperiw aotivi^ irtiieh 
takes to itself the mA of eaoh separate department and meets 
the reaolt with an originatire oreation based i^on the whole. 
This trininphBl adranoe of nataralism shows that tb« objeotiTe, 
alütoogb in reality so deeply rooted in the spiritoal weak, has 
separated itself from the later, and (as if fbnnded in itself) now 
sets itself np against the ipritaal as Utoogb it (i«., tiie oljeetiTe) 
wen an aliöt thing. The orsated wwks have separated Üiem- 
aelves from the cnattre £oroe ; as oompand with the latter 
thc7 have beooma gigantic and direct themselToo against it 
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with titanic deflanoe, esdeaToaiing finally ThoU; to leptesa it. 
Bat tke mo» Üiis maiemaat pcogresBes, the more Btrongl; it 
moit be realised that these works of the spirit Uto, after all, 
only by Turtoe of oommonioated power. This power mnst with- 
draw itself from them mote and more, with their growing 
alienation from the mother soil; and thus their eontent will 
grow ever poorer and poorer, and hunan etistenoe, in spite of 
all its activity, become increasingly empty. With oorrespond- 
in^y ffwier force, howerer, we feel onrselTes urged at the same 
time towards a concentration and fresh derelopmant of the 
qnritoal liils, so that its living uiity may beoome equal to the 
works, so that in the face of dissolution, it may assart itself 
as a whole, and again draw to itself that which has been 
alienated, in as &r as the latter has not become permanently 
hostile. In the case of a task so gigantic that, aooording to the 
present appearance of things, it eren seems impossibls, philosophy 
can work only side by side with other powers, and the r61e 
assigned to the investigatiim of concepts is a modest one indeed. 
This sketch shonld show, howerer, that ri^itly treated it is 
able nevertheleea to contritmte something. 
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